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THE NEW FORCES IN WESTERN EUROPE’ 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 

I PROPOSE to interpret the New Forces as meaning the underground 
movements in countries which have been occupied by the Germans, and to 
restrict myself to a discussion of the ideas behind those underground move- 
ments and to a tentative estimate of the strength of those ideas in peace 
rather than in war. 

One must not expect the underground movements to emerge with a 
brand-new fully fledged intellectual scheme. The resistance movements in 
the occupied countries were not primarily or mainly the product of an 
intellectual revolt against Nazi metaphysics and Nazi sociology. They 
sprang from something simpler and stronger: the intense disgust which 
overcomes the ordinary citizen when he sees foreign soldiers strolling about 
his streets as conquerors, secure in their conquest. Let me translate into 
polite language the answer that was given by a member of the French 
resistance movement to a Belgian who asked him in 1943 why he had given 
up home and safety to fight the Germans. ‘‘They take us for suckers” was 
what he said, and there is no doubt that he was speaking for many thousands 
of the Maquis, who had taken up the hard and dangerous life of the guerrilla 
simply to demonstrate to the Germans that France was still a Power with 
courage and a will of her own. 

War and enemy occupation do not help ordinary people to think about 
general principles: most of them are too busy keeping body and soul to- 
gether, or trying to get news of lost relatives, or planning to escape or to 
do the enemy an injury. War does sometimes cause popular ideas to 
crystallize, to become more definite and to make a greater emotional appeal; 
but often it does so by confusing the issue or by linking different issues. 
Thus the men who had been National Socialists in Holland and Belgium 
before the war found, after the invasion, that if they believed in totalitarian 
government in their own country they had to be pro-German. Some of 
them—a few—refused, but the majority gave way, and having sacrificed 
the last shreds of goodwill of their countrymen became all the more fanatical 
in their Nazi ideas, because their very survival depended on a German 
victory. 

On the other side, similar forces have been at work. Intellectually, we 
can draw a distinction between admiration for Russian military achieve- 
ments and sympathy with the Russian economic system. But our emotions 
are not so easily controlled, and in practice, admiration for Russian victories 
has led even confirmed opponents of communism to look at Russian indus- 
trial achievements with a less biassed eye. 

First among the external forces that have influenced and perhaps dis- 


1Address given at Chatham House on October 17, 1944. 
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torted public opinion in Western Europe during the past four years, there 
are the changes in national prestige. France has suffered: and when General 
Smuts said: ‘France has gone, and if ever she returns it will be a hard and 
a long upward pull for her to emerge again,”’ he deeply offended millions of 
Frenchmen, but he was only saying what many Norwegians, Danes, 
Dutchmen and Belgians were already saying to themselves. Perhaps, 
before 1940, they had over-estimated the military and economic power of 
France, and had relied too heavily on France’s.army of five million men. 
And perhaps after the catastrophe of June and July 1940, they under- 
estimated France’s power of recovery. 

In France herself the first and most widespread reaction was one of 
humiliation—humiliation which expressed itself publicly in furious asser- 
tions that France was not conquered, that France was still great, that if 
France was weak in the material sense, she was still the natural leader of 
Europe in all intellectual matters. The French people did not reproach 
Great Britain with having failed them in 1940, but the failure of the Anglo- 
French partnership to withstand the German attack in 1940 has never- 
theless complicated the problem of Anglo-French relations. The French in 
1939 regarded themselves as equal partners with the British. But France 
succumbed and Great Britain did not. Perhaps only our geographical 
position saved us; but for the Frenchman (I am talking only of Frenchmen 
in France) there was, from the moment when France recovered from the 
first shock of defeat right up to the day of liberation, a certain temptation 
to ignore or play down the British contribution to the defeat of Germany. 
In all my reading of the French clandestine press in the past three years, I 
saw scarcely one tribute to Great Britain as a military Power. It is only 
fair to add that the French clandestine press very rarely concerned itself 
with events outside France at all; and there was, of course, the very admir- 
able and flattering booklet called L’Angleterre d’Alcuin a Huxley. But the 
general impression remains that Frenchmen found it painful to recognize 
that Great Britain had remained a fighting force while France had suc- 
cumbed. 

Let me illustrate my point by some figures. On September 7, 1944, the 
Paris paper Libération published the results of a Gallup Poll conducted in 
Paris by the Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique. Eleven hundred people, 
chosen on the usual Gallup principles, were interrogated, apparently on or 
about September 1. Question 10 was ‘‘Which nation will have contributed 
most to the defeat of Germany?” The percentages naming the various 
countries were as follows: 


Per cent 
SERS abe PUES OP SRE TORE Toe 61.0 
RE CO. oe 5 sts sla e's ctaig BO eee oes 29.3 
NSVORU MITRE oo. 5.50 0505S Gass aenreseedeoks eae. 11.5 
RS ERROR PUNO sa. 5 5:80 sew Woe Se a clre cee ee aware 3.5 
WAMU 60.6465 06 00E 6 000s cee ieaees CoNe EN SEE ESS 3.1 
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The total amounts to more than 100 per cent because some people named 
more than one country. 

Question 11 was ‘‘Which nation will give France the greatest help to- 
wards recovery after the war?’’ The answers were: 


Per cent 
RON CMMIOD Son, 8 ceo occ Hacdnceweneca memes denne 69.0 
Geet EIGEN: 5 <0 cic oc ad Keen dendececadeueaueens 13.8 
RPE c oss nb cs cb sneadecesseewsd ener auen Seu Ne 6.2 
CHOY CANMNIVIOR. «sc caviar sedecaeedeeesececueseees 12.3 
DG NOU HUGW so oss ccacs thc tvecednceseedeveetes 3.2 


A very small number of persons replied that no nation will help France and 
that she will recover alone and by her own means. 

I do not think that we should interpret those figures as meaning that 
Frenchmen are not interested in Great Britain or do not consider Great 
Britain a major Power. But I do think that in our dealings with France 
we should remember, first of all that we are not as great an industrial Power 
as the United States and that on land we are not as great a military Power 
as the U.S.R.R., and secondly, that French admiration for Great Britain 
and French reliance on British co-operation are likely to be more openly 
expressed as French self-confidence becomes more securely based on ac- 
cepted fact. Indeed, now that they are no longer preoccupied with the 
day-to-day problems of resisting and circumventing the invader, the French 
are already finding time to speak of Great Britain and the part that Great 
Britain has played in the war. The newspaper Combat, for example, printed 
on September 23, 1944, a very generous tribute to British endurance and 
determination. I do not doubt that in the years to come, when France 
again occupies a leading place in the counsels of Europe, the people of France 
will speak of Great Britain with admiration and gratitude, but it would be 
well if we were to remember that at present it costs a Frenchman something 
of an effort to speak like that. 

For the smaller countries, and particularly for Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway, there is not, and never has been, the same difficulty. 
A country of two million or eight million people is neither surprised nor 
humiliated if it succumbs to attack by a powerful neighbour while its big 
brother does not. | will quote only one example, from an issue of the Dutch 
clandestine paper, Vrij Nederland, which appeared last June: ‘“Today, when 
English soldiers are fighting once more on French soil and the once mighty 
German Army is making a last desperate effort to ward off disaster, we shall 
do well to remember for a moment those dark, despairing days of 1940.... 
In those days, the fate of Europe was decided, and it is English steadfast- 
ness, English faith to the plighted word, that has saved Europe.... Today, 
the English are fighting once more on the mainland of Europe. They have 
come to help us, to liberate us. They will doso.” That attitude is typical 
of all the smaller Western European Powers, and it springs from a profound 
conviction that they themselves cannot stand alone in Europe, that British 
interests are parallel to their own, and that it is to Great Britain that they 
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must look for support and leadership in the future. To quote again from 
Vrij Nederland: ‘‘The British interest today is the interest of all oppressed 
peoples of the world, and is there any greater honour for a people than that 
its own interest should coincide with the freedom of many other peoples and 
the restoration of right and humanity?” 

Together with that rise in the prestige of Great Britain there has been 
a decline of the political prestige of France. One Belgian, newly arrived 
from Belgium, put it to me this way early in 1943: ‘‘We used to do whatever 
France did, but about six months later. In future, we shall follow Great 
Britain.” A reading of the clandestine press, particularly the Norwegian, 
shows that the ability of British democratic institutions to adapt themselves 
to the stress of war has made a deep impression on the people of the occupied 
countries. It may be that in the years to come, the survival of our demo- 
cratic system through the crisis of 1940 and the trials of 1941 and 1942 will 
be regarded by many people in Europe as an historical fact no less significant 
than the French Revolution. 

Russian prestige, as I have indicated, stands higher than ever before: 
with some people, this recognition of the power of the U.S.S.R. may be 
combined with some anxiety about the way in which that power will be 
exercised. But in the papers of the resistance movements, whether their 
political tendency was to the Left or to the Right, there has been no sign of 
this anxiety. On one point, the example of Communist Russia combines 
with the example of Nazi Germany and war-time Britain. In each of these 
countries the State has assumed great powers over the individual; the results 
have caught the imagination of millions of people who want to know how 
their countries can become strong and prosperous. Rightly or wrongly, they 
look to State control to solve the problems of backward or ill-developed 
industries. 


J will not quote from the articles which appeared in the Socialist Popu- 
laire and the Communist Humanité when those papers were still clandestine: 
it is obvious what their economic policy would be. Far more significant are 
the articles by writers who had not been associated with the Socialist or 
Communist parties in pre-war days. For instance, a Catholic member of 
the French resistance movement, writing in the clandestine Cahiers Poli- 
tiques, spoke of the need to punish all who had been guilty of treason or of 
collaboration with the enemy, and deprive these groups of their economic 
power, and continued: 

But even that will not suffice. Individual punishments will not solve 
the problem posed by the existence of a class which henceforward can only 
live in opposition to the nation. It is this class itself which must, as a class, 
disappear—that is to say, abandon its function of directing the French 
economy. The great private monopolies: banking and insurance, transport, 
electric power, mining and metallurgy, the great chemical industries, and 


others if necessary, must return to the nation if one does not want the 
masters of these monopolies to reduce the nation to bondage. 
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Needless to say, the writer, as a good Catholic, went on to discuss the 
imperative need of a sound population policy; but he also insisted that a 
sound population policy would require a complementary national policy in 
relation to agriculture and industry. 

Early this year, Vrij Nederland and Het Parool, two of the three leading 
clandestine Dutch papers, published a joint manifesto which had a wide 
circulation throughout Holland. The manifesto asked for a complete reju- 
venation of the country’s political, social and economic life. It demanded 
the extension of democratic principles to industry, with consumers and 
workers both playing a part in the management. Industry as a whole was 
to be subject to national and international control. 

The appearance of such a manifesto as the expression of something like 
national opinion in a country which has been prosperous under a régime of 
rugged individualism is, | think, particularly striking. Belgian and Nor- 
wegian opinion on the subject is even stronger. One must remember that 
in countries which have had their economies turned upside down by the 
Nazis, and in which many of the leading industrialists have been com- 
promised in the eyes of the masses by their apparent subservience to the 
enemy, the mere problem of restoring industry and agriculture to a peace- 
time basis must appear insoluble without large-scale intervention by the 
State. 

This tendency to increase the powers and responsibilities of the State 
has implications which are, I think, seldom recognized by the exponents of 
State control. In capitalist society, the different groups, each in pursuit of 
its own material advantage, fight out their battle in the market place: is 
this struggle—for example, between the miners and the steel-workers—to 
be transferred to the political arena? And by what process is the efficiency 
of industry and commerce to be made to rest on some incentive other than 
the desire for profit? There is a moral question involved in all these prob- 
lems which are usually treated purely as problems of organization and 
ownership. The events of 1940 and the years immediately preceding the 
war should drive us to ask ourselves whether we were not overvaluing some 
qualities such as critical intelligence, and undervaluing others, such as 
courage, honesty and unselfishness, which are no less necessary in the citizens 
of a healthy State. 

I have seen only one serious discussion of this matter, and that was in the 
December 1943 issue of the French clandestine paper Le Populaire (Southern 
Edition). Here are some extracts from the article: 


Today, it is generally admitted that the French bourgeoisie finally col- 
lapsed in June 1940.... The obvious inheritor was the people.... The 
bourgeoisie collapsed because it had become unworthy of its réle, and sov- 
ereignty implies superiority. The morality of the working class may well 
have remained uncorrupted; but something more was needed: the moral 
superiority of the working class should have been outstanding; and it was 
that which was lacking. ... Let us take two concrete examples. When the 
workers had to give their opinion on the increase of working-hours for tasks 
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of extreme urgency, they often quibbled, and sometimes even refused. In 
answer to those who reproached them with misinterpreting the spirit of the 
new laws, they replied: ‘‘If we defend the letter of our rights with such intran- 
sigeance, it is because we feel that they are threatened. The employers have 
never accepted them in good faith, and they are exploiting the needs of 
National Defence in order to take them away. We are asked to make a 
special effort, but what effort have the employers made by way of improved 
methods, organization, and increased investment?”’ 

When the workers spoke in those terms they were in the right: so far as 
equality of sacrifice was concerned they had nothing with which to reproach 
themselves. But were they proving themselves worthy of the directing 
mission which they claimed? They rightly denounced the employers for 
their preoccupation with profits, their fear of losses, and for that sentiment 
which, more than any other, corrupts the human heart—the fear of giving 
way to a generous impulse. But were they not influenced by exactly the 
same motives themselves? In basing their argument on the meanness and 
pettiness of the bourgeoisie, they placed themselves on the same level, when 
they should have risen to a higher level. It is from this paltriness that the 
bourgeoisie was dying, no less than the governing class. It was necessary 
to be exempt from this weakness if one was to take over the leadership. 

Our second example comes from a different domain: it concerns the tone 
of the pacifist propaganda in certain circles, such as the National Syndicate 
of Teachers and some sections of the Socialist Party. This propaganda was 
based on the high moral conception of the sacredness of the individual life. 
It is a conception of great moral value, which may serve as a principle of 
whole civilization, but only if it expresses itself in the precept: ‘‘Never will- 
ingly kill anyone else’’ and not in the imperative ‘‘Above all things save your 
own skin.’”” Man must understand the value of life, but he must also know 
how to subordinate it to those high ideals which are expressed in collective 
aims: justice, human liberty, national independence, and peace itself. In 
practice this subordination is called sacrifice, and a revolutionary propa- 
ganda which does not inculcate the importance of sacrifice degrades and 
vulgarizes itself. Such a doctrine may retain its hold in normal times, but 
it cannot rise to the level of times of tension, anguish and peril. ... Courage 
and the spirit of sacrifice are not barbarous survivals: what is barbarous, is 
the object which these qualities are still made to serve. The great manly 
virtues should have been carefully cultivated: a section of the workers’ 
organizations neglected them. It follows then, that nobility and courage, 
manliness and greatness of heart, must be the distinctive marks of socialist 


doctrine! 

There would, of course, be nothing very striking in these sentiments if 
they were expressed—as they often are—in papers of predominantly Chris- 
tian tendency. To the Christian Democrats of L’Aube, and to Catholic 
philosophers such as Maritain, the moral basis of society is always as impor- 
tant as the material basis. But if the Socialist Populaire chooses to print 
such an article, I think that we can safely assume that beneath all the noisy 
clamour for scapegoats, there is a certain amount of searching-of-heart which 
may become articulate later on; and may even, in the course of time, lead 
to some regrouping of political parties. 

Certainly, in other countries besides France, the rapprochement between 
the different parties all engaged in resisting the Germans was striking, and 
seemed to extend beyond the immediate problems of resistance. For instance, 
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in July 1944, the Norwegian clandestine paper Fritt Land printed an article 
on the problems of reconstruction in Norway in which was said: 

Whatever the penury to which we have been reduced, we still have one 
reserve that has been tested and not found wanting—that willingness to 
work together that has borne such a rich harvest in these years of struggle; 
and we have the bedrock of the home front as a foundation to build upon. 
The home front is not an expression of any party-political faction, nor can 
the honour of its work be attributed to any individual man or party.... If 
we take one thing at a time, and all pull together instead of wasting our 
powers in internecine strife, then this work of spiritual and material recon- 
struction will be as certain of success as the expulsion of the Nazis. 


On one occasion, when a B.B.C. broadcast had described certain Dutch 
clandestine papers as Catholic, others as Socialist, etc., whilst pointing out 
that they were all united in the common task, one of the papers (De Vrije 
Nieuwscentrale) condemned the use of these labels as old-fashioned and said 
that it was like trying to measure water by the ell. 

In France, the problem is more complicated. The co-ordination of the 
various resistance movements was in itself a political achievement of a high 
order, and last December the clandestine paper Défense de la France looked 
forward to a change in the spirit governing French political life: “‘When one 
sees the delegate of the trade unions, at the office of the National Committee 
of Resistance, agreeing to represent the interests of an opposing party, and 
when one sees in the Paris Committee of Liberation men closely cooperating 
who would formerly have refused to shake hands, one understands that 
something has changed in the political life of France. What has happened 
is very simple: the resistance movement has broken through the pre-war 
political framework.”’ In its January issue, the same paper argued that 
French political life would gain the stability it needs if it were organized on 
a three-party basis, with some kind of United Labour Party midway between 
the Conservatives and the Communists. The reaction of Le Populaire was 
prompt: ‘On the level of organization, the Socialist Party, having recalled 
its willingness to modify its methods as it has renewed its personnel, is forced 
to remain the party of Jaurés and of Guesde, of Vaillant and of Leon Blum 
and Marx Dormoy.”’ The important clandestine paper, Libération (now one 
of the great Paris dailies) commented on the article in Défense de la France 
in these terms: 


Two or three parties ... But as our friends of Défense dela France know 
very well, since it will be necessary to take into account an autonomous and 
powerful Communist Party, they conclude that three parties will be neces- 
sary tomorrow.... We condemn, as they do, the multiplicity of parties, 
some of which in point of fact were no more than parliamentary factions 
born of the rivalry of their leaders and without any roots in the country. 

Of the two ideas put forth by our friends, agreement on a political and 
social programme and the creation of a big unified party, we only wish for 
the moment to deal with the establishment of a common programme, for all 
the movements within the Resistance. But without taking up any position, 
in this article, on the question of a third party, we would like to observe that 
its existence cannot be conceived without the disappearance, as such, of the 
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Socialist Party. Now nothing indicates, so far, that this party has any 
intention of scuttling itself, at the very moment when it is suggested that 
socialism should be applied de facto. They speak of two or three parties. 
It looks as though it is more likely to be four. 


And if it is four, it might well be five, and soon. Certainly one must expect 
the old party officials to do their best to maintain their party machine intact. 
But the very fact that these matters are being discussed shows that the 
political ideas of the resistance movements were not bound within the party 
framework, and that some of the new men were prepared to discuss a ques- 
tion on its merits, without reference to the traditional policy of their party. 
Last October, for example, a Christian clandestine review defined the rela- 
tion between Christian and Communist ideas in this way: 


A Christian cannot accept the atheism of Communist doctrine, its belief 
in the achievement of humanity on earth, its conviction that all human 
changes depend on economic changes, the idea that all means are good for 
this end.... We do not oppose ourselves to everything in the complex 
movement of Communism. We do not oppose its will to bring the working 
classes out of their undeserved misery, to suppress certain privileges which 
are no longer justified. We welcome the great aspiration which surges 
through it, sometimes despite the doctrine, towards justice and fraternity. 

In domestic affairs, then, it seems to me that there is some reason to hope 
that political parties which, before the war, were more aware of their differ- 
ences than of their common interests, have been forced to recognize the 
honesty, intelligence and patriotism of some of their political opponents. 
And if that friendly spirit persists through the years of reconstruction, it 
may well give a new lease of life to the democratic party system in Western 
Europe. 


In international affairs, the most striking change is the abandonment of 
the policy of neutrality by the smaller Powers. As the Norwegian clan- 
destine paper Utenrikskronikken said in its issue of April 27, 1944: 


We have all been forced to admit that Hitler’s most dangerous weapon— 
the weapon that made possible his 1940 blitzkrieg—was put into his hands 
by his enemies, with their complete lack of international fellow-feeling and 
cooperation. All nations cried out for help in the hour of their need, when 
they were attacked by Germany, but none was willing to help its neigh- 
bour—none except the British, who felt the obligation to protect the smaller 
democracies, even though they lacked the military strength to keep the Axis 
forces in check from Narvik to the Pelopennese. We Norwegians were at 
that time just as isolation-minded as any other country. Our hearts bled 
for the Czechoslovaks, we were deeply disturbed over the fate of the Poles, 
but apart from that we felt such matters to be the concern of England, 
France and possibly Russia. 





The Dutch and Belgian resistance movements have been equally clear 
that the kind of international structure they want is not one that will offer 
a verbal guarantee of their neutrality, but rather one that will guarantee 
their security and prosperity, and in the administration of which they will 
themselves play a part. The Dutch clandestine paper, Het Parool, in an 
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article on the future foreign policy of Holland published in 1943, said: “By 
the very nature of things big States will incline to power politics, small 
States to justice and the literal interpretation of international law.’’ The 
paper went on to argue that Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, with their democratic traditions, will play an important 
part in the development of an orderly and harmonious Europe: ‘‘We are 
in favour of an active foreign policy for the smaller States, especially in the 
matter of a supra-national community.... If we reject neutrality and 
advocate active participation, we do not mean to reject independence.” 
The paper argued that new relationships should be established on the one 
hand with other small States of similar outlook, who would thus be equal 
partners, and on the other hand with Russia “if only to help Russia to rid 
herself of her intervention-complex and her persistent fear of isolation.”’ 

Like other writers in the smaller countries, the editors of Het Parool 
clearly faced the implications of such a policy: ‘‘We consider it necessary 
to give up part of our freedom of action; and this would not be wholly a 
loss, considering the many resultant advantages.” 

You may ask why one should turn to clandestine papers for the expres- 
sion of such a policy, when one can find even clearer statements in the 
speeches of M. Pierlot, M. van Kleffens or M. Trygvie Lie. The answer is 
that in foreign policy, even more than in domestic policy, the word of the 
people—or at any rate the most active section of the people—is no less 
important than the word of the Government. 


It is therefore all the more interesting to see that the writers of the 
clandestine press have been surprisingly temperate in their discussions of 
the post-war treatment of Germany. Most of them have expended the 
greater part of their hatred on the traitors in their midst, and they have 
consistently regarded Germany as a problem rather than an object of 
punishment. True, some of the writers are afraid that the Allies (and 
particularly the British) will be deceived by the legend of the “Good 
Germans” and will fail to detect the Nazism latent in the writing of some 
German refugees. And not unnaturally, there have been outbursts such as 
that which appeared in November 1943 in the heroic little Belgian paper, 
the Churchill Gazette: ‘‘Only when Germany has been divided, has learned 
repentance and been punished, will it become possible for her to be treated 
as a civilized nation.”” But the more usual tone has been that expressed at 
the same time by another Belgian clandestine paper, Le Cog Victorieux: 
“We should remember that since 1933 Germans who opposed the Nazi 
régime were thrown into Concentration Camps.... If after the war these 
people managed to seize power and we refused to give them assistance they 
would become bitter and discouraged at our attitude and would become the 
easy prey of their compatriots who would preach war and hatred. Belgians, 
war is won in anger, but peace is not; for this we shall need vision, intel- 
ligence, infinite patience and great goodwill.’’ Similarly, in October 1943, 
a Dutch clandestine paper, Trouw, wrote: ‘There are people who want to 
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take revenge for all the misery that has been endured and who want to apply 
to the Germans the same methods employed by them against the people in 
Occupied Countries. This, however, would exceed the bounds of just retri- 
bution. .... No human being should debase himself to the point of adopting 
Nazi standards . .. responsible Allied statements insist upon a just punish- 
ment for German criminals but deprecate any attempt to wreak vengeance 
on the German nation as a whole.” 

In one respect, the assumptions on which the people of the occupied 
countries have based their discussion of this subject have been markedly 
different from the assumptions commonly made in Great Britain. To the 
people of the occupied countries it seems, not that there are bad Germans 
and good Germans, Nazis and non-Nazis, but that every German is at times 
a good European and at other times a bad European. The problem is to get 
the good side of the German character uppermost and keep it uppermost. 
Thus, in December 1943 the Danish clandestine paper Nordisk Front, wrote: 
“Nazism is a malignant growth, now being removed by the British, Ameri- 
can and Russian surgeons, but when it is removed the German people will 
have a tendency to develop that kind of growth and there will be no peace 
in the world unless that tendency is cured—or effectively controlled.” 
German industrialists and the German generals are, of course, roundly 
condemned, and the Socialist press is particularly eager to see German 
heavy industry taken out of the hands of private owners. Thus the very 
important Norwegian Trade Union paper, Fri Fagbevegelse, wrote in July 
1943: ‘In spite of the record of Nazism, it should not be forgotten that the 
democratization of Germany should be a positive peace aim. This is a 
problem which must be solved. It cannot be solved from outside. The 
democratic world should, by appropriate measures, help to reshape German 
society with the object of strengthening the democratic forces and defeating 
their enemies. ... If Nazism is to be defeated, the main social forces which 
have supported it must be liquidated—the fateful alliance between heavy 
industry, the Junkers and the generals.” 

In France, Le Populaire said much the same thing in June 1943: ‘‘French 
socialists are, of course, aware of the fact that a generation of fanatics has 
grown up amongst the Nazis, who will have to be completely re-educated. 
This time Germany will have to realize once and for all that she has been 
beaten by the power of the democracies. The German military machine 
must be completely destroyed; heavy industry and big private estates must 
come under public control. We French Socialists must assist the German 
revolution that will carry out these demands with everything in our power.” 
But the need to exercise strict control over Germany’s economic develop- 
ment is something on which all sections of the clandestine press have long 
been agreed. In October 1943 the Dutch clandestine paper De Toekomst 
said: ‘The extermination of German militarism ... which is the greatest 
barrier against receiving Germany into the community of European States 
... can partly be achieved by a strict control of her economic apparatus.” 
Other Dutch clandestine papers have been concerned with the psychological 
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problems of peace. Trouw, for example, has condemned any attempt to 
make Germany admit her war-guilt on the grounds that it would have the 
psychological effect of repressing any genuine feeling of guilt. Similarly, the 
paper condemns any attempt to split up Germany, because such an attempt 
would only strengthen the German desire for unity. The solution put for- 
ward by Trouw is the closer economic integration of Germany in the Euro- 
pean structure. 

Perhaps the attitude of the underground editors in all countries was best 
summed up by the French clandestine paper, Combat, when it said: 

Within the resistance movements there can be no complete agreement 
about the fate of Germany. But we must say that the revolutionary spirit 
of the resistance is casting its eyes on the future of Europe—which cannot 
exist without Germany. The mentality of the resistance movement is neither 
one of sentimental humanitarianism nor of middle-classsadism. The terrible 
sufferings of the Germans at the present time appear to us as an opportunity 
to impress on this tragic people the horror of war. But we do not want to 
* make the life of every German a Calvary. ... We know that Nazism did not 
grow only from the economic crisis, but that it is also a new manifestation 
of the old German megalomania.... In order to make Germany bearable 
it is not enough to punish war criminals. Nor is it enough to establish a 
new régime. Germany must have the possibility of living without degra- 
dation, but she must, for a number of years, be placed under political and 
cultural control. 

From all this, it seems clear that most of the people who have been active 
in the resistance movements do not demand a vindictive peace: they want 
to see Germany reasonably contented and prosperous, with healthy outlets 
for German energy and skill, but without either the opportunity or the 
temptation to prepare for another war. 


Throughout Europe, therefore, we have before us the problem of raising 
production to something like the American level. Dependent on that, there 
is the problem of arresting the declining birth-rate of Western Europe. The 
resistance movements are acutely conscious of the first problem, less con- 
scious of the second. Most of them believe that production can be raised 
by extending State control; but they also believe that their countries do not 
start as far back as Russia did, and can therefore accomplish a very con- 
siderable improvement without encroaching on the liberty of the individual 
to the same extent as the Russians. They believe, too, that Europe (or at 
any rate, Western Europe) is an economic unit, and most of them will cer- 
tainly welcome agreements such as those recently concluded between Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

All this, and the attitude to Germany, may be said to be outside party 
politics. And although the political parties have retained the general frame- 
work of their organization, they will find themselves compelled to give a 
high place in their counsels to men who are not hidebound by the party’s 
traditions. In some countries, France in particular, some of the Right Wing 
parties will have disappeared or have lost their influence because some of 
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their leading members failed to show sufficient hostility to the Germans. 
Among the groups which have gained ground are the Communists and the 
Christian Democrats. Communist influence will certainly be stronger than 
before the war, but not quite so strong as some people fear, for the Com- 
munists have from time to time made themselves unpopular with the other 
resistance groups by advocating and initiating action against the enemy 
which proved to be ill-judged and ineffective and did more harm than good 
to the resistance movement as a whole. The Christian Democrats have 
gained ground because they have a clear ideological basis for their defence 
of individual liberty, and because their courageous anti-German activity 
has startled old-fashioned continental ‘‘liberals’’ accustomed to apply the 
label ‘‘reactionary”’ indiscriminately to Catholics, Fascists, bankers and 
traditional conservatives. 

The party system depends for its success on two things: first, the sense 
of a common purpose and a common interest, overriding the interests of 
the separate parties; and secondly, the pursuit of a common aim, with some 
parties demanding a rapid advance towards that aim, others preferring a 
more leisurely pace and greater circumspection. In the nineteen-thirties, 
there was a grave danger in some of the countries of Western Europe that 
the party system would break down and that with its collapse would come 
the collapse of democracy. I am inclined to think that the danger is less 
today than it was ten years ago; in some countries we may see a period of 
strong coalition government, but not, I think, the kind of “strong govern- 
ment”’ that follows the breakdown of democratic institutions. The period 
of German occupation has led to a new feeling of mutual respect between 
opposing political forces and a new understanding of their common interests. 
For the time being, the essential basis of the party system has been restored. 

With the material forces at work in Europe—the relative decline of 
French industrial productivity, for example, which began in the early years 
of this century, and the decline in the Western European birth-rate—I have 
not been directly concerned in this paper. I have merely been trying to 
summarize and illustrate the opinions of the clandestine press on these and 
kindred subjects. To some extent, the clandestine editors have been aware 
of these problems (it is significant that the French almost invariably base 
their claim to a place in the councils of Europe on the French contribution 
to European thought and culture, not on power or wealth) and I think their 
attitude no less important than the attitude of European statesmen. In 
some ways, the statements which have appeared in the clandestine press in 
the past two years may even be a more weighty indication of public opinion 
than the opinions of the liberated press, for a clandestine editor was the 
freest editor in the world. The gentle pressure of a Ministry of Information 
or a Paper Controller meant nothing to him—he stole his paper anyway, 
and whatever he said, he was practically certain to be shot if caught. There- 
fore questions of tact and self-interest had little influence on him. His sole 
concern was to express his own thoughts and aspirations, and those of the 
people round about him. 
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Summary of Discussion 


Sir F. WHYTE (in the Chair) asked how far the exiled Governments in 
London seemed to be representative of their own countries, at least as shown 
in the clandestine press of underground Europe. 


Mr. Roserts replied that in general the public opinion of the occupied 
European countries, as expressed in the underground press, agreed with the 
majority of the public statements of their representatives in London and 
the United States. They disliked, however, the idea that these gentlemen 
were living in comfort abroad while they were not; and there had been a 
general tendency to say: ‘Yes, that speech is quite right, but he is not the 
man tosayit. Wesay it, here.’’ From this attitude some odd things might 
arise when the time came to vote, but it did mean that the statements, par- 
ticularly of the exiled Governments of the Western occupied countries, were 
representative of public opinion in those countries. 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. ROWAN-ROBINSON asked if there had appeared in 
the clandestine press any sign of an improvement of the relations between 
workers and employers such as had taken place in Great Britain during the 
war. 


Mr. RosBerts said that he could not reply in the affirmative because 
the conditions under which employers and workers had lived in occupied 
Europe during the past four years had been so different from those in Great 
Britain. In Great Britain employers and workers had been engaged in a 
common task and each had been able to measure the contribution the other 
had made. In occupied Europe they had also been engaged in a common 
task—that of making arms for the Germans. The worker considered that 
he had done this unwillingly, while his employer did it willingly, to make a 
profit. The industrialist himself tended to say he had had to do it to pro- 
vide work for his employees. Such a situation led to a good deal of mis- 
understanding and did not make rapprochement easy. It had been partic- 
ularly acute in France and least acute in countries like Holland and Norway 
with fewer war industries which could be put at the disposal of the Germans. 


Miss HILDA OAKELEY asked why the French, who were such an intel- 
ligent and logical people, did not realize that there could have been no 
resistance movement in France and no resurgence and liberation of the 
country if Great Britain had not stood firm in 1940. 


Mr. RoBeErts replied that probably many French people did recognize 
in their innermost hearts that Great Britain had played a very great part 
in helping them to bring about their own liberation; but at present, in his 
opinion, it hurt a Frenchman to say this aloud, because he had considered 
his nation as strong and good-hearted as the British and it was humiliating 
to have to say ‘“‘thank you”’ toan equal partner. In some cases, Frenchmen 
had come near to admitting it, at the same time saving their face by saying 
that France had saved Britain in 1914 and now had come Britain’s turn to 
bear the burden. 


Lieut.-Cou. CLIvE GarsIA asked whether the schism between the resist- 
ance movement in France and the collaborationists was likely to be lasting 
and have a permanent effect on the life of France. Secondly, did General 
de Gaulle’s present attitude towards the Allies, i.e., that France should now 
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be given a seat at the conference table with Great Britain, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. and that she would not accept any decision taken without 
her approval, express the real sentiments of the French people? 


Mr. RoBERTs replied that the division between the collaborationists in 
France and the resistance movement was absolute and was likely to remain 
so. None of the underground papers had ever wasted energy in denouncing 
the German Nazi movement; their whole fury had been turned on French 
collaborationists. This might conceivably be a source of strength rather 
than weakness to France. During the last twenty years, perhaps longer, 
there seemed to have been present in all French politics a certain amount 
of floating energy, malignant towards someone. For the moment the col- 
laborationists offered an object on which nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation could agree to concentrate their venom. 

In regard to General de Gaulle’s demand for equality for France, it was 
necessary to remember that though in 1939 France had already ceased to 
be a European Power of the strength of Germany or Great Britain, histor- 
ically she had been a greater Power than either. The vast majority of the 
French people had not noticed the imperceptible changes by which their 
population and industrial productivity had declined. On the other hand, 
those who had noticed it maintained that France still represented ‘‘quality,”’ 
while the superiority of Great Britain, the United States and Germany was 
one of ‘‘quantity.”” These Powers conquered through making tanks; when 
it came to painting, poetry and creative ideas France still led. So French 
vanity (or self-respect) still had some basis for demanding a place in the 
councils of the Powers, and if there were to be a fourth place at a council 
table, despite the weakness of France in 1939, and her even greater weakness 
today, to what other Power could this seat be offered? There was one alter- 
native answer. Could any Frenchman admit it? 


FLIGHT-LIEUT. GERALD SAMSON asked whether the underground move- 
ments of Europe were in favour of one or more European federations. 


Mr. RoBerts said that he had deliberately spoken of Western Europe 
only, because countries such as Yugoslavia and Greece complicated the 
picture. In all the smaller Western European countries there was general 
agreement on the desirability of an all-in European federation to maintain 
peace. If non-European Powers could be included so much the better. It 
could also be said that something like 60 per cent of the people in Norway, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium felt that they had a common outlook and 
could support one another usefully with British and French help; i.e., they 
favoured a structure within the larger structure. 


Sir F, WHYTE said that it would have been easy for the lecturer to give 
a dramatic account of the present activities of the members of the resistance 
movements in Europe. Instead he had done something much more valu- 
able in making it possible to listen to those movements thinking aloud 
during the past four years of occupation. It was obvious that these new 
forces in Europe were forces in the making and that the direction in which 
they might go was still undecided. Their study provided a guide not only 
to the state of European public opinion today, but what would probably be 
that opinion tomorrow or the day after. 














THE EUROPEAN SATELLITE STATES 


THEIR WAR CONTRIBUTION AND PRESENT POSITION 
R. R. BETTS 


WHEN we use the word “‘satellites” as a category of political classification 
we are employing one of those metaphors which are so apt and convenient 
that we have almost ceased to realize that they are metaphors. 

The “‘satellite States” are indeed not unlike in their course and destiny 
their astronomical prototypes, which, without light or heat of their own, 
pursue their predestined course in inescapable attendance on the dominant 
body, until it and they are involved in final and complete annihilation. 

Political satellitism is not anew phenomenon. In the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah the kingdom of Judah played the satellite to Egypt, just as six 
hundred years later the family of Herod governed Palestine as a satellite of 
Rome. Indeed satellitism seems to be a common concomitant of imperi- 
alism. Charlemagne had in Tassilo a satellite ruler of Bavaria. Aggressive 
Teutonism in the middle ages had as its satellites the Teutonic Knights in 
East Prussia. Napoleon set his relatives and marshals to rule a whole 
galaxy of satellite States in Naples, Spain, Holland and Westphalia, which 
exceeded the satellites of Jupiter in number. 

What are the forces that make for satellitism, and what distinguishes a 
satellite from a protectorate or an occupied State? The question is impor- 
tant, for satellitism is a political disease that the world has got to diagnose 
and to prevent. 

By definition, a satellite is a small State in a specific relation to a large 
one. It is necessary that the larger State should foresee some advantage 
to itself from the smaller one, and that the smaller on its side should anti- 
cipate certain advantages from linking its fortunes to those of the larger. 
If there are no such advantages in view, then the position of the smaller 
State will become that of a protectorate, like Bohemia-Moravia, or of an 
incorporated State, like the General Government of Poland, or a conquered 
enemy such as Greece, or Holland. For we have to distinguish between 
satellite States and puppet States; strictly speaking we should not speak 
of puppet States at all, but of puppet Governments. Nedic in Zagreb and 
Quisling in Oslo are puppets, but that does not make Croatia or Norway 
satellites. The difference lies in this, that a puppet is a ruler maintained 
by the conqueror to rule a conquered State; a satellite State, in order to 
maintain its invidious status, must maintain at least the fiction of inde- 
pendence; once it has been occupied by its master’s armed forces it ceases 
to be a satellite. Hungary under K4llay and Slovakia under Tuka were 
satellites, but since the Germans occupied Hungary in March 1944 and 
Slovakia at the end of August 1944 they have fallen into the category of 


1Paper read at Chatham House on November 9, 1944. 
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occupied States. There is no political difference today between the position 
of Stefan Tiso as Prime Minister of Slovakia and that of Krejci in Prague. 

Secondly, it is fundamental to satellitism that the satellite should see 
some profit in its position. It must feel that it has something to gain from 
the relationship, such as territory or economic profit or prestige; it is 
common, too, for the satellite to feel that its dependent relationship is a 
guarantee against the loss of something it values, such as its independence, 
its integrity or its peculiar régime. 

These expectations involve three corollaries: the first, that there is a 
similiarity of political structure and ideology between the planetary State 
and its satellites, otherwise there can be no sure expectation of advantage 
from the relationship; community of ideology is the gravitational force 
which maintains the satellite in its orbit. It is as natural for Horthy’s 
Hungary to be a satellite of National Socialist Germany, as it was for 
Bomba’s kingdom of Naples to be a satellite of the Austria of Metternich. 

The further corollary is that the Governments of satellite States are not 
necessarily to be identified with their peoples. King Boris expected to get 
many advantages from his association of Bulgaria with Germany, but they 
were advantages only for himself and the authoritarian militarists who then 
ruled Bulgaria in Bulgaria’s despite, not for the mass of the Bulgarian 
people. Indeed it might be maintained that it is impossible for a people, 
as distinct from a Government, to enter voluntarily into a satellite relation- 
ship. The majority of a nation may indeed be temporarily bamboozled 
by a propaganda of lies and silence into believing that its interests are best 
served by attaching it to the chariot of a foreign imperialism, as was appar- 
ently the case in Finland. But when a people is conscious of its own best 
interests it seems that it is historically impossible for it to enter into a 
satellite relationship. If such a course seems imminent, a self-conscious 
nation will either overthrow its collaborationist Government and resist as 
the Yugoslavs did, or will force the larger Power to an armed occupation, 
as did the Czechs. 

The third corollary that follows from the thesis that satellitism is a profit- 
seeking relationship, is that the satellite has a reasonable expectation that 
its ally will survive as a powerful State. As soon as it becomes certain that 
the ally is going to fail, the satellites will seek reinsurance by transferring 
themselves to the orbit of the rising star. 

It is obvious that the profit envisaged from a satellite relationship must 
be mutual. Napoleon did not give a crown to the Duke of Saxony for 
nothing: he wanted the Saxon army for the Russian campaign and Saxon 
corn and cloth to feed and clothe his troops. Moreover, a satellite always 
runs the risk that if it should cease to be useful to its greater partner, it will 
be thrown to the wolves. 

Such then are the general principles in the light of which we can examine 
the fortunes of the satellite States of the present war. 


We will look first at Finland, perhaps the most tragic of the four, for 
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Finland’s offence was not entirely voluntary. It was her fate to lie between 
a powerful aggressor and his equally powerful would-be victim. 

Long before 1939 it should have been obvious to the Finns that Hitler 
was determined to attack Russia. Hitler told the world what his plans were 
in Mein Kampf, and Hitler has been always more ready to tell the truth 
about what he wanted to do than about what he has done. Whether the 
rulers of pre-war Finland did not believe that Hitler would attack Russia, 
or whether they believed him from the first and welcomed the opportunity 
of sharing in the spoils, is not easy to decide. 

It seems to be true that the Governments of Svinhufvud and Kallio were 
not perfectly democratic. Finland had toyed with authoritarianism in the 
early nineteen-thirties. The civil war and the Red and White terrors had 
left their legacy of-fear and intolerance. The Communist Party was out- 
lawed. There had, indeed, been welcome signs of a movement towards 
political sanity in the years immediately before 1939, but the canker had 
not been completely eradicated. It was therefore not surprising that the 
rulers of Finland were tempted into a policy which was bound to bring them 
into the German orbit. 

The Soviet Government, which never made the mistake of not taking 
Hitler at his word, was naturally anxious to protect its western frontier by 
securing control of such bases as were necessary for that purpose. The 
Soviet Government knew that if Hitler succeeded in carrying out his well- 
advertised plans against the Soviet Union, it would mean the destruction 
also of every State that lay between Germany and Russia—Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Baltic States and Finland. 

With the realism that marks all its foreign policy, the U.S.S.R. assumed 
that the buffer States would also realize this peril, and be willing to act 
accordingly. 

Therefore Molotov asked for bases at Hangé, Hogland and Koivisto with 
a calmness which shocked the older chancelleries whose precautionary insur- 
ances were wont to be effected with a greater deference to the code of ac- 
cepted political morality. 

This Russian demand, made in October 1939, was the fateful moment 
for Finland. The refusal of that demand was the decision which entailed 
all that has followed: two wars, two defeats and the consequences of defeat. 
I believe that the fatal decision not to comply with the Soviet request was 
not merely a mistake made from the noblest motives of patriotism. Egypt 
provides bases for Great Britain, and Great Britain does the same in the 
West Indies to the United States, and the benefit is mutual. Had the 
Finnish Government been unprejudiced it must have recognized that unless 
the Gulf of Bothnia were adequately defended, the existence not only of 
the U.S.S.R. but also of Finland would be imperilled. Kallio and Manner- 
heim could hardly have forgotten that it was Revolutionary Russia which 
gave Finland its independence in 1917, and that it was Germany which 
was only prevented from establishing a son-in-law of the Kaiser as ruler of 
Finland by the victory of the Allies in 1918. 
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I think the conclusion is inescapable that the rulers of Finland in 1939 
put their own interests as a ruling caste before the real interests of the 
Finnish people. They must have calculated that if in the struggle which 
was bound to come Nazi Germany triumphed they would continue to enjoy 
power, and probably be able to complete the authoritarian revolution in 
Finland. They knew that if the Soviet Union triumphed their period of 
personal rule would be abruptly terminated. 

The immediate consequence of the refusal of bases to the U.S.S.R. was 
the tragic winter war of 1939-40. The Kremlin knew that its time was short, 
for Hitler would not maintain the German-Russian pact one day more than 
he needed for his experiment in conquering Great Britain. As soon as he 
had either succeeded or failed in that, he would strike at Russia. But the 
Red Army succeeded just in time. The stout Finnish resistance was over- 
come in February 1940, and the Russians had fifteen valuable months to 
fortify Karelia as a defence to Leningrad, and to complete the life line to 
Murmansk. 

Henceforth Finland’s course was settled. To the original fear of the 
U.S.S.R. was now added a desire for vengeance; the Government could 
preach that the recovery of Viipuri and Karelia was a sacred task, a task 
which could only be fulfilled with the help of Germany. Finland was ready 
to drop into the position of a satellite as soon as the German army launched 
its attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. The advantages which Finland 
hoped for from the relationship were patent—the recovery of forfeited terri- 
tory, perhaps the acquisition of the Soviet Karelian Republic, and a guar- 
antee of the continued rule of the existing Government and a strengthening 
of the régime, for the victory of Nazi Germany would certainly have swept 
away the relics of parliamentary democracy from Finland. 

The motives which led Germany to welcome Finland’s co-operation are 
no less clear. A friendly Finland was essential to German control of the 
Gulf of Bothnia and to the security of the communications by which Swedish 
iron ore came to Germany. A friendly Finland made it possible to occupy 
Latvia and Estonia on the south shore of the Gulf of Finland. Thus was 
opened the way to the assault on Leningrad, by sea, by troops operating 
from Estonia and by a Finnish advance into the isthmus between Lake 
Ladoga and the Gulf of Finland. 

It is true that when the Finnish Army had recovered Viipuri and reached 
its 1939 frontier, it showed little stomach for further head-on conflict with 
the Red Army. Nevertheless, Finland’s military contribution to Germany 
was very great. It kept a large number of Soviet forces spread out from 
Leningrad to Murmansk, forces which would otherwise have been available 
against the Germans. Finland provided bases for attacking Allied convoys 
on their way to Murmansk, and a passage for the control of the whole 
Petsamo-Kirkenes area. Finnish artillery shared in the merciless shelling 
of Leningrad and helped to make the horrors of that heroic siege worse than 
they would otherwise have been. Lastly, Finland was economically ex- 
tremely valuable to Germany: Finnish timber, Finnish dairy produce and, 
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above all, Finnish nickel were most valuable for the maintenance of Ger- 
many’s supplies. 


If we turn to the satellization of Hungary, we find much the same pattern 
of motives. Indeed Hungary seems to have been fated to enter the orbit 
of German imperialism much earlier than Finland. The Government of 
Hungary was prejudiced against the U.S.S.R. from the start, for Horthy 
had established himself in power by a counter revolution against the com- 
munist-socialist Government of Béla Kun. The very raison d’étre of the 
Horthy régime was the preservation of privilege and property, and oppo- 
sition to political and social democracy. If there was to be a conflict between 
the U.S.S.R. and Germany, there was never any doubt which side the 
Hungarian Government would back. The fact that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was representative of the interests of the aristocracy, the landlords 
and the military caste, and that it was based on a selective franchise and 
political discrimination, drove it into collaboration with the Power that was 
the declared enemy of popular rule. It is significant that the premiership 
of Gémbés, the forthright Fascist, coincided with the Nazi accession to 
power in Germany. 

Had the Hungarian ruling class had merely its own perpetuation to 
advance as an argument for linking the fortunes of the country to those of 
Germany, it might have found it difficult to persuade the mass of the people 
to acquiesce in such a policy. But there was something more it could offer, 
and that was the satisfaction of the national hopes for territorial restitution 
which the Government had so zealously and persistently fostered ever since 
1919. The glories of the crown of St. Stephen were skilfully employed to 
dazzle and blind the people. It was an easy game. If the Felvidek was to 
be detached from Slovakia, if Carpathian Ruthenia was to be recovered, it 
could only be with Germany’s help, for Germany too was set on the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. The only hope that Transylvania, the 
Banat of Temesvar and the Backa would be again incorporated in the 
Hungarian State lay in alliance, not with the French-Czechoslovak-Soviet 
group of States, but with Germany, which was indifferent to the fate of 
Roumania, and itself interested in the destruction of Yugoslavia. 

It might be urged that Hungary was as much sinned against as sinning. 
It is true that she had lost much territory at the Peace Conferences of 1919, 
but that was in part merely the righting of millennial wrongs, and in part the 
punishment of the ambition and folly of Hungarian policy in 1914. Itisalso 
true that Hungary in 1939 lay contiguous to the Greater German Reich, and 
to have refused co-operation with Germany would have been to invite con- 
quest and occupation. But the fact that the Germans were in Vienna and 
Prague was in part due to the deliberate policy of the Hungarian Govern- 
ments of twenty years. In any case, Poland and Yugoslavia afforded exam- 
ples of peoples who chose the more courageous course, and who will say that 
the present conditions and prospects of Hungary are better than those of 
Yugoslavia? 
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Germany, of course, would not assist Hungary to a restoration of its 
Empire, except at a price, and the price Germany demanded would be in 
this case, too, both military and economic: soldiers for the war against the 
Soviet Union, cereals and fats for the German people, minerals and machines 
and labour for the manufacture of the materials of war. 


On the face of it, it would seem unlikely that two such dear enemies as 
Hungary and Roumania could be satellites of Germany at the same time. 
Germany could not give them both the whole of Transylvania, and neither 
seemed likely to accept a Solomonic judgment. If the problem had been 
one merely of territory, it is likely that Roumania, especially after the 
Vienna award of 1940, would have linked her fortunes to those of Germany’s 
enemies. Nineteen hundred and forty was the year of Soviet-German neu- 
trality, and in that year Roumania had to cede not only the better part of 
Transylvania to Hungary, but also she had to retrocede Bessarabia and sur- 
render the northern Bukovina to Russia. Therefore, when the clash between 
Germany and the Soviet Union came in 1941 the Roumanian Government 
had to make up its mind whether she would go with Stalin in the hope of 
getting back Transylvania, or go with Germany in the hope of recovering 
Bessarabia and the Bukovina. 

There were three considerations which proved decisive. The first was 
this: if the Soviet Union won the war, Roumania could hope for the restor- 
ation of Transylvania, but no more. If Germany won, she would be certain 
of getting not only Bessarabia and the Bukovina, but might also hope for 
new territory in the Ukraine: Transnistria, rich, fertile, maritime, might be 
a profitable exchange for Transylvania. 

Secondly, the Government of Roumania was such that it could only hope 
to survive in collusion with Nazism. Authoritarian, illiberal, tyrannous and 
incredibly corrupt, it lived by intrigue, assassination and anti-Semitism. 
King Carol was aiming openly at a personal despotism; the Iron Guard, the 
party of national renaissance, the business men and bankers, vain-glorious 
generals, self-important poets, sinister professors and ambitious prelates, 
had for ten years fought each other for power and the fruits of office, and 
hai only united to oppress democrats, Jews, communists and the people 
generally. The forced cession of Transylvania to Hungary and the southern 
Dobrudja to Bulgaria in 1940 raised such a storm against Carol that he 
abdicated and fled. Antonescu emerged from his prison and set himself up 
as Conducator, with the avowed policy of collaborating with the Germans. 

The third decisive factor was the simple one that Antonescu and his fel- 
lows were convinced that Germany would win the war. Carol had clung to 
the last threads of the friendship of Great Britain and France, but the fall 
of France in June 1940 was decisive for Carol and for Roumania. Antonescu 
was certain that he was backing a winning horse when he took Roumania 
into war against Russia in June 1941. 

He knew, of course, that there was a price to pay: Transylvania must 
be resigned, for Hitler needed it as a bribe to purchase Hungarian support. 
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The youth of Roumania must be sent into the Ukraine to win territory for 
Germany as well as compensation for Roumania. The oil resources of 
Ploesti, the life blood of Roumanian economy, must henceforth flow to 
supply the German war machine. 


The entry of Bulgaria into the war on Germany’s side is the same tragedy 
enacted by different actors on a different stage. 

There is the authoritarian régime of Boris, more subtle, less disturbed 
by feuds and assassination than that of the amateur dictator Carol. The 
attraction towards Germany was very much stronger in the case of Bulgaria 
than in that of Roumania, for several reasons. Boris was the child of a 
German dynasty, and all his life he had been taught and had learnt to admire 
the German State and army. His brother Cyril was a commercial agent for 
selling Krupp’s weapons to the Bulgarian army. His exiled father, Ferdinand, 
had had his rich estates in Slovakia restored to him at the German behest 
after Munich. 

Then too Boris had an expansionist policy which could only be fulfilled 
with German help. The southern Dobrudja could only be got from Rou- 
mania by the exercise of German pressure. He wanted Thrace and Mace- 
donia and the passes through the Stara Planina; they belonged to Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and in 1941 Greece and Yugoslavia took their stand with 
the Allies. 

There was another fact that made Boris’s allegiance to Nazi Germany 
certain. His most dangerous and nearest enemy was the Bulgarian people, 
whose poverty he and his friends exploited, and whose liberty he had de- 
stroyed. The Bulgarian people are Slavs and very conscious of the fact, 
Slavs too who remembered that it was Russian arms which had first liber- 
ated them from the Turk, and who consequently looked to the Bolshevik 
heirs of the Tsars to liberate them from the Teutons in Berlin and the 
Teutons in Sofia. Any approach to Moscow would have been for Boris 
dynastic suicide. 

But what price could Bulgaria pay for German patronage? The country 
was not rich, but what it could give of tobacco and attar of roses was freely 
offered. The Bulgarian soldiers could not be trusted to fight their fellow 
Slavs of the Red Army and the Bulgarian Government could never be in- 
duced to declare war on the U.S.S.R. But there was something else Bul- 
garian troops could very well be trusted to do: to save the German High 
Command many divisions by policing occupied Yugoslavia and Greece. 
And there was something more: a co-operative Bulgaria would be a protec- 
tion for the right flank of the German armies on the east front, and would 
be a menace sufficient to keep Turkey neutral, for Boris opened the high 
road to Constantinople and Anatolia if ever the Wehrmacht should wish or 
be able to use it. 


And so the satellites ranged themselves, and when Germany started on 
its great eastern campaign in 1941 they dropped into their appointed places: 
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Finland to guard the northern flank, Hungary and Roumania to send their 
armies to assist in the drive for Moscow and the Caspian, Bulgaria to be the 
policeman at the gate which opened on the road to Persia and Cairo. 

It was a military-political combination typical of Nazi policy—ingeni- 
ously conceived, skilfully and ruthlessly brought to birth, but fundamentally 
unsound, for the only force which kept the satellites in their appointed course 
was unredeemed self-interest. Boris and K4llay and Antonescu were quick to 
learn and repeat the clap-trap of Nazi ideology; but that was all. The event 
has proved that between Nazi Germany and its supporters there was none 
of that fundamental community of human interest which can survive defeat 
and disaster. The rest of the story is one of defeat and more or less skilful 
desertion. 

For more than a year after the Nazi-satellite joint-stock enterprise 
embarked on active business in June 1941 everything seemed to go according 
to expectation, and it looked as if all the partners would make immediate 
and large profits. 

Finnish troops drove the Russians out of Viipuri and reached their former 
frontier. Other Finnish forces pushed down between Ladoga and Onega, 
and the whole of Soviet Karelia appeared to be well within their grasp. 
Meantime the Government of bankers and reactionary ex-trade union lead- 
ers was able to strengthen its position at home, and the Finnish people, 
persuaded that Germany could not but be victorious, resigned itself to the 
prospect of permanent semi-Fascist rule. The pro-German Government 
had little difficulty in suppressing doubters and critics. 

Hungary was even more fortunate. She had received her reward before 
she began to pay for it—most of Carpathian Ruthenia and the Felvidek in 
1938, and the rest of Ruthenia in the spring of 1940; Transylvania in the 
autumn of 1940; and the northern districts of Yugoslavia in the spring of 
1941. For such riches the price exacted did not seem too heavy—seventeen 
divisions sent to assist in Hitler’s victorious invasion of Russia, and even in 
respect of those seventeen divisions Horthy and Bardossy were able to secure 
an undertaking from the Germans that they would be employed as far as 
possible behind the front lines. After all, it might be as well to keep the 
Hungarian army as intact as possible; it might be necessary at some future 
date to defend the Naboth’s vineyard from Hungary’s resentful yokefellow, 
Roumania. In the meantime, it was a new and pleasant experience for a 
Hungarian army to march victoriously from the Carpathians to the Don, 
even if it did keep as far in the rear as possible. 

In Roumania, too, the newly established firm of Antonescu and Anton- 
escu had reason to be moderately well satisfied with its business trans- 
actions between June 1941 and October 1941. Bessarabia and the Bukovina 
had fallen in very easily; it is true that many thousands of Roumanian sol- 
diers had died in the assault on Odessa, and the Roumanians seemed to have 
had the bulk of the most dirty and dangerous work to do in clearing up the 
Crimea. But what did the death of a few thousand Roumanian peasants 
matter if Roumania could secure a Transnistrian Empire, and if the Anton- 
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escus and their gang could ensure their position and enhance their power, 
and if the arch-enemy of all conducators and fiihrers, Bolshevik Russia, 
were annihilated? It was pleasant to know that the front line at Mozdok 
was a thousand miles from Bucharest. There seemed little to fear; Russia’s 
new British friends had been chased from Benghazi to the Nile, France 
seemed to be finished for good and who on the banks of the Danube need 
ever be afraid of what America might do, if she ever did anything? 

Boris and his partners in power also had occasion to be pleased with the 
first year’s working. No precious Bulgarian soldiers were being wasted in 
the Ukraine; they were much more pleasantly and profitably occupied in 
killing Yugoslavs who were foolish enough to resist the will of the almighty 
Teuton. Bulgarian forces had been only too pleased to oblige the German 
ally by crossing Rhodope to stand once again on the coveted Aegean coast 
of Thrace. Surely this time Bulgaria had backed the winner? Boris happily 
divested himself of the last galling shreds of constitutionality. He had 
played a clever game cleverly, and it was an added gratification that among 
all the upstart dictators—bankers, pseudo-admirals, flyblown generals, 
house painters and journalists, he was the only one who was a crowned and 
anointed king. 

September 1942 saw Germany in the ascendant and the satellites at their 
apogee. But celestial phenomena affect circular motion. Stalingrad and 
El Alamein proved to be the limiting points. As the tide of battle turned 
and the farflung fronts began to contract, so in Helsinki, Budapest, Bucharest 
and Sofia, confidence and exultation gave place successively to the first stabs 
of anxiety, to doubt, alarm and consternation. The unexpected, unbeliev- 
able catastrophe was taking place; Germany was in the process of being 
defeated. And Germany in danger ceased to smile on her lackeys. Peremp- 
tory summonses to Berlin and Berchtesgaden went forth. Antonescu, 
Horthy, K4llay, Boris, even that minimal satellite whom we have ignored, 
Tata Tiso from Bratislava, attended to receive their orders, and returned 
uneasily to try to evade them as far as they dared. 

For as soon as things began to go badly, an interesting aspect of satellity 
appeared: impending disaster did not incite the puppet rulers to more 
strenuous efforts to avert the defeat of Germany; at the first breath of cal- 
amity they winced and shrank like a slug at the touch of salt. 

As the Red Army advanced from the Moskva to the Svir, the Finnish 
Army intensified its inactivity. When the Red Army at Voronezh slaugh- 
tered the Hungarian Army, KA4llay did not eagerly send fresh divisions to 
stem the onslaught. The nearer the armies of Zhukov and Koniev got to 
the Carpathians, the smaller the Hungarian military contribution became. 
Antonescu made it clear that while he was ready to conquer Transnistria for 
Roumania, he had no desire to sacrifice a single brigade in the interests of 
Germany. Boris and the regents who unskilfully took over his functions 
after his mysterious death resisted all the blandishments and threats of 
Hitler. Not one Bulgarian division was diverted from the good work in 


Thrace and Macedonia to stem the advance of Tolbukhin and Malinovsky 
to the Pruth. 
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With one accord, as soon as they saw the red light, the satellites began 
to seek how they might save themselves. For Finland the decisive events 
were the raising of the siege of Leningrad and the advance of the Red Armies 
of the Leningrad and Baltic fronts to Narva and Lake Pskov. As soon as 
the Germans had been driven from the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland 
the military position of Finland was hopeless. Every town in the country 
was exposed to Soviet air attack, and it was clear that nothing could prevent 
a direct assault on the eastern frontier of Finland as soon as it suited the 
Soviet High Command to give the word. 

Nevertheless the Finnish Government was reluctant to accept its fate. 
As early as February 1944 the aged negotiator Paasakivi went to discuss 
terms with the Soviet Ambassador in Stockholm, Mme. Kollontai. The 
Soviet Government made no bones about negotiating with the Ryti Govern- 
ment, and on March 1, 1944 it offered an armistice on conditions that the 
Finns should expel the Germans from Finland either alone or with Russian 
help, and that the 1940 frontier should be restored. Compensation to the 
Soviet Union and the future of Petsamo were to be left for future nego- 
tiation. 

These terms were most interesting. Clearly the U.S.S.R. was prepared 
to be lenient, and was prepared to demonstrate to the other satellites that 
surrender was not inconsistent with national survival. But the Finnish 
Government, evidently agreeably surprised, thought it might be able to get 
even better terms by continuing to bargain. The Kremlin was not obdurate 
or impatient, and on March 27, 1944 Paasakivi and Enkel went to Moscow, 
where they were presented with a more precise set of terms, which fixed the 
compensation for damages at $600 million to be paid in goods over a period 
of five years, and demanded the definitive retrocession of Petsamo, in ex- 
change for the surrender by the U.S.S.R. of the right to lease Hangé. 

For three weeks the Finnish Government considered the terms, and then 
rejected them. The reasons for this folly are not very clear. Perhaps the 
Finnish Government had not entirely given up hope of a turn in the military 
or political fortunes of Germany (the second front was still six weeks away). 
Even if Ryti, Linkomies and Tanner knew that the game was up, they could 
hardly dare to tell the people the truth. One of the penalties of promul- 
gating a consistently mendacious propaganda, is that when you want to tell 
the truth you will not be believed. 

However that may be, the sorry conflict dragged on for four months 
more, at the cost of thousands of Finnish and Russian lives. In June the 
Red Army renewed its offensive, and overran the Mannerheim line and took 
Viipuri. The Germans made a last effort to bind the errant satellite firmly 
to their side by forcing on Ryti an agreement not to negotiate a separate 
peace; in return a small body of German troops was sent to Helsinki. 

This agreement induced the American Government to withdraw its 
minister from Helsinki. The inference was clear that Finland had now no 
hope of any support from the allies of the Soviet Union. Ryti resigned and 
gave place on August 4, 1944 to Mannerheim. At length, after nearly 
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another month of hesitation, the order to cease fire was given on September 
4, 1944. The armistice conditions were that Finland should disarm all 
Germans who remained in Finland after September 15, 1944 with Soviet help; 
the Petsamo area was to go to the Soviet Union, and the 1940 frontier to 
be restored; the Soviet Union did not renew the demand for Hangé, but 
exacted the lease of the Porkkala peninsula, much nearer to Helsinki; the 
demand for compensation was reduced from the $600 million of March to 
$300 million to be paid in kind over a period of not five but six years. 

Such is the price Finland has to pay for the mistakes and folly of her 
rulers. The world as a whole was pleased that the price was not greater. 
Much heroism had gone into Finland’s fight in the winter war, and there 
has always remained a certain amount of sorrowful sympathy for the Finnish 
people, despite the fact that by ranging herself on the side of Germany she 
had gravely imperilled the fate of Russia and thereby the fortunes of 
Russia’s allies. 

Finland’s position at the moment is much better than it might have been. 
With the valiant help of General Meretskov’s army the German army in 
northern Finland has been in part destroyed, and for the rest driven to seek 
flight into Norway. It is true that the harbour of Petsamo and the nickel 
mines of the north are a serious loss, as is also the city of Viipuri. But clearly 
the Soviet Union cannot afford to run the risk that an area within artillery 
range of martyred Leningrad should ever again fall into enemy hands. The 
base of Porkkala will, in Soviet hands, be as sure a defence to Helsinki as it 
will to Kronstadt, provided Finland never again yields to the temptation 
to make common cause with an enemy of the Soviet Union. The burden 
of reparations will be a serious drain on Finnish resources, but justice de- 
mands that he who destroys his neighbour’s property and endangers his life 
shall make some restitution. Anyhow, the sum is not impossibly high, and 
what is even more important, it is fixed and known. 

No pressure has been brought to bear on Finland to change its Govern- 
ment or State structure. Mannerheim, who has spent all his life fighting 
Russia and communism, is till the President, and two days ago congratulated 
Stalin on the anniversary of the October Revolution. The old gang of poli- 
ticians has given place to a Government of more liberal and democratic 
ideas, ani there is every prospect that Finland will return to full self- 
government. 

The conduct and fortunes of Finland provided the general pattern fol- 
lowed by Roumania and Bulgaria. 

Antonescu clung to power all through the period when the Red Army 
was fighting its way across the rivers of the Ukraine; the Roumanian casual- 
ties reached half a million; they were particularly heavy in the defence of 
Odessa and Sebastopol. By March 1944 the Red Army had crossed the 
Pruth and occupied northern Bessarabia and Moldavia. 

The Soviet Union was not content with the argument of arms. In April 
1944 Molotov affirmed that the Soviet Union would respect Roumania’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and refrain from interference in her internal affairs. It was 
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a skilful move, for it suggested that the recovery of Transylvania might be 
the reward of defection. Of course it was realized that Roumania was 
bound to lose her spoils of war—Transnistria, Bessarabia and Bukovina. 
But to most Roumanians Transylvania was much more dear than any of 
those. And so, apparently with the connivance of the Government, nego- 
tiations were begun through Stirbey. But they could not be brought to 
fruition as long as Antonescu and his friends remained in power. There were 
those in Roumania, however, who were not prepared to allow the guilty 
Government clique to ruin the country utterly, and on August 23, 1944 there 
was carried out in Bucharest a palace coup. With the support of King 
Michael, a group of liberal agrarian and left-wing politicians ousted the 
Conducator and his friends, and proclaimed the acceptance of an armistice 
with the United Nations. A week later Patrascanu led an armistice com- 
mission to Moscow and on September 13, 1944 the terms were published. 
Bessarabia was restored to the Soviet Union, and northern Bukovina as- 
signed to her as part compensation for damage done. In addition Roumania 
had to undertake to pay $300 million worth of goods in six years. For the 
rest Roumania had to put her military resources at the disposal of the 
Allies, but that was not an unwelcome task, for the Soviet Government 
undertook the restoration of Transylvania to Roumania. 

And so the present position of Roumania, too, is more fortunate than 
she had any right to expect. Her national integrity and independence are 
assured, Transylvania has been completely freed of both German and Hun- 
garian soldiers, there is a Government in Bucharest which is at least poten- 
tially liberal, and Roumania, with her usual adroitness, is ending up in this 
war, too, on the winning side. It is true that Moscow has had to reprove 
the Bucharest Government for its slowness in getting on with the purgation 
of the State apparatus of pro-Fascist elements and for its slackness in re- 
storing looted Soviet goods and machinery. But the Prime Minister 
Sanatescu has reconstituted his Government, and it is to be hoped that 
he has learnt that though the Allies are generous they are not to be trifled 
with. 

The collapse of Bulgaria was only delayed for the brief period which it 
took Marshal Tolbukhin to move from Constanza to the Dobrudjha fron- 
tier. The actual process of peacemaking was complicated by the fact that 
Bulgaria was not at war with the U.S.S.R., and negotiations with the distant 
British and American commanders were not easy. The Prime Minister 
Bagrianov and the regents Cyril, Filov and Mihov thought they could be 
very clever and get.into the war on the Allied side without being defeated 
in battle. On September 5, 1944, therefore, Bulgaria severed relations with 
Germany and proclaimed her resolve to expel or intern the German forces 
in the country. But the ruse was too patent, and besides, the tergiver- 
sations and insincerity of the Sofia politicians were seriously interfering with 
Soviet military operations. Therefore on the same day as Bulgaria broke 
off relations with Germany, the Soviet Union declared war on Bulgaria and 
Soviet forces crossed the frontier; nothing daunted, the Bulgarians declared 
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war on Germany, and finding themselves in the tragi-comic position of being 
at war with both Russia and Germany at the same time, incontinently 
applied to Russia for an armistice. 

And so the farce was played out. Bagrianov was overthrown by a junta 
of army officers, liberals, socialists and intellectuals, General Georgiev 
became Prime Minister at the head of a ‘‘Fatherland Front” and a new set 
of regents was found for the infant Simeon II. 

The publication of the armistice terms to Bulgaria was delayed until 
October 28, 1944, and when they did emerge they were seen to contain no 
territorial provisions beyond an undertaking on the part of Bulgarians to 
withdraw all Bulgarian troops and civilians from Greek and Yugoslav terri- 
tories, except such as would be retained under Soviet command for the 
prosecution of the war against the Germans. The principle of compensation 
for damage done was laid down, but no total was prescribed. A protocol 
to the armistice terms enjoined on Bulgaria the duty of supplying food 
immediately for the relief of Yugoslavs and Greeks. 

The Bulgars showed some initial reluctance to withdraw from the prom- 
ised land of Thrace, and for a time there was a little anxiety lest the Aegean 
coast should become the scene of a conflict of interests between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. But the signature of the Bulgarian armistice 
jointly by Soviet and British-American representatives and the agreement 
of Churchill and Stalin in Moscow cleared up that situation. In the mean- 
time an agreement was signed between Tito and Stoyanov whereby Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria agreed to co-operate in the expulsion of the Germans 
and in the settlement of questions of mutual interest. There seems little 
doubt that the Bulgarian people is pleased to be rid of its Fascist Govern- 
ment and to be restored to peace with its Russian kinsfolk. 

There remains the first and the last of the satellites—Hungary. 

Like the others, the autocrats of Budapest waited until their territory 
was invaded before they consented to make a gesture of surrender. It is 
true that for a year K4llay and Antal had been protesting, like Franco 
recently, that Hungary was really a democracy at heart. Had they not a 
Parliament, even if only a seventh of the population had the franchise? 
Did they not permit an opposition to exist and to talk? Even if they 
robbed the Jews, they did not murder them at home, but sent them off for 
the Germans to deal with at Oswiecim. But such hypocrisy deceived no one. 
The second and third Ukrainian armies fought their way steadily forward: 
the prizes of the Vienna awards, Transylvania and Ruthenia, were liberated; 
Debreczen, Szolnok, Szeged and Keczkemet fell. Budapest iself was in 
peril before the Admiral Regent cried for mercy. On October 16, 1944 a 
proclamation by Horthy was read on the Budapest radio announcing that 
Hungary had asked for an armistice. That was the last that was heard of 
him or his régime. The next time that Budapest spoke it was to announce 
that Sz4lasi, notorious Arrow Cross man, last heard of in gaol, had assumed 
the Government. It looks as if Horthy has completed the tale of disasters 
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he has brought on Hungary by failing even to get for it an armistice which 
would save it from the last consequences of conquest by the sword. 

In Horthy’s last proclamation there was a sentence which may fittingly 
provide the final commentary and epitaph for this brief history of the satel- 
lites. It was this: ‘‘Today it is obvious to any sober-minded person that 
the German Reich has lost this war. All Governments responsible for the 
destiny of their country must draw the pertinent conclusions from this fact, 
for, as the great German statesman Bismarck once said: ‘No nation ought 
to sacrifice itself on the altar of an alliance’.” 

With those cynical and tragic words the father and pattern of all satel- 
lites disappeared into the outer darkness. Germany was as naked and alone 
in space as the planet Venus. 


Summary of Discussion 


Srr Pau DvukKEs did not think anyone would seek to excuse the folly of 
the Finnish Government, not only in 1944 but ever since its first oppor- 
tunity to get out of the war which had occurred shortly after the German 
invasion of Russia. 

On the other hand it was often forgotten that, when Russia attacked 
Finland in December 1939, the first act of Stalin had been to declare the 
Finnish Government overthrown and to establish the puppet Government 
of Kuussinen. This had been interpreted in Finland as proof of their fears 
of political aggression on the part of Russia and that the latter were not 
solely imbued with a desire to protect themselves. It had been feared that 
Finland might be incorporated into the Soviet Union as the Baltic States 
had been. 


PRoFEssoR Betts said that it was true that the establishment of the 
Kuussinen Government in Finland had been alarming. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had no doubt hoped that the Finnish people might be attracted by 
Kuussinen and the prospect of incorporation into the Soviet Union. They 
soon discovered that the Finns cared for neither the one nor the other. 


Dr. MARGARET LAMBERT asked whether Mussolini’s foreign policy had 
not played a considerable part in attaching the satellite States to the orbit 
of the Axis? Had not Mussolini first evolved the technique of fomenting 
internal troubles in neighbouring States and inciting them against each 
other as one way of strengthening Italy? Mussolini had been notoriously 
behind the Hungarian Government’s revisionist agitation for some twenty 
years; he had financed the Croat terrorist organization which eventually 
managed to murder King Alexander and the Macedonian terrorists who 
made so much trouble in Bulgaria. He had even, it was believed, financed 
Hitler at one time. Germany only embarked on this technique of making 
trouble after Hitler got to power, when she financed the Arrow Cross oppo- 
sition in Hungary and the Iron Guard opposition in Roumania to put 
pressure on the established Governments there. Had not the superior 
attraction of Germany over Italy for these right-wing radical groups ulti- 
mately been that Germany paid them better? Ifthe Hungarians had not had 
Italy’s backing, could they have hoped to get back Transylvania? Only a 
few months earlier they had clashed with the Germans over the annexation 
of Ruthenia. 
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PROFESSOR BETTs replied that in the whole build-up of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact and the Axis Italy had undoubtedly seen in Hungary a 
possible satellite of her own. Certainly Hungary had at first been under 
the patronage of Italy, but from the time of Gémbés, Daranyi and Csdky 
Hungary had realized that Germany was the stronger and more important. 
The rulers of Hungary had perhaps no desire that she should become a sub- 
ordinate of Germany, but from 1933 onwards they had been convinced that 


Hungary should pursue a foreign policy in close friendship and collabo- 
ration with Germany. 


Captain A. L. KENNEDY, referring to the distinction made by the 
speaker between the policy of the Governments of some of the satellite 
States, such as Roumania and Bulgaria, and their peoples, considered that 
the policy of the Bulgarian Government was most probably one approved 
by her peoples. In the case of Roumania this was not so certain. King 


Carol had at any rate tried to establish parliamentary government and it 
had failed. 


PROFESSOR BETTs said that he considered that the people of Bulgaria 
had been more fundamentally opposed to the Government of King Boris 
than the Roumanian people to the Government of King Carol. The very 
fact that Hitler had never been able to induce Bulgaria to declare war on 
Russia was sufficient evidence of the pro-Russian feelings of the mass of the 
Bulgarian people. One of the reasons why King Boris had suppressed 
parliamentary government was probably because it would have prevented 
him from carrying out his desired foreign policy. It was true that Bulgaria 
had fought with Germany against Russia just before the collapse of the 
Tsarist Government in 1917 but it had always been considered that this 
was the action of the Teutonic dynasty ruling the country. 


Miss MurieEL Currey said that when she had been in the Balkans it 
had appeared that the Bulgarian people had a passionate desire for Southern 
Serbia and Macedonia. The influence of the [.M.R.O. had been enormous. 
The policy of Boris in regard to the invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece would 
certainly have had the strongest support from the entire nation. In regard 
to the latter the Bulgarians had always desired a port on the Aegean Sea. 


PROFESSOR BEtTs replied that in so far as King Boris organized the 
policing of Yugoslavia and Greece the Bulgarian people would agree with 
him. ‘This did not alter the fact that they were also pro-Russian and could 
not be forced very far along the path of collaboration with Germany. In 
regard to the desire of the Bulgarian people to have territory in Greece and 
Yugoslavia it had to be remembered that propaganda of the ruling régime 
and the teaching of history in Bulgaria had instilled into the people for 
twenty years that Thrace, Salonika, Southern Macedonia were all Bul- 
garian. In this way the present youth of the country had come to believe it. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


JOHN PRICE 


To many people the International Labour Organization is simply a body 
for improving the conditions of labour. But its activities are not merely 
the concern of a limited circle of civil servants, employers of labour and 
trade union officials, nor are the benefits of its work enjoyed by working 
people only. 

It must not be forgotten that the I.L.O. is part of the machinery of 
peace, and not an organization working in isolation. The I.L.O. was set up 
under the Treaty of Versailles and the preamble to its constitution declared 
that universal peace can be established “‘only if it is based upon social 
justice.’’ This insistence upon social justice as a foundation for world peace 
was reaffirmed at the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia in 
1944. Inanew “Declaration concerning the aims and purposes of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization,’’! the Conference expressed its belief that the 
truth of the statement made in the constitution of the I.L.O. had been fully 
demonstrated by experience. It followed this by adopting a resolution 
recommending the inclusion of certain social provisions in the next peace 
settlement as one of the steps necessary to ensure that the peace shall be just 
and lasting. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked that from the very beginning the I.L.O. 
has had wider interests than those of promoting better conditions of labour. 
It is true that the main emphasis has been upon problems arising at the 
actual place of work or otherwise connected with the conditions of industrial 
life. But the I.L.O. has also been active in the field of social insurance, 
which is now opening out into the broader sphere of social security. And 
the new Declaration of aims and purposes (the ‘‘Declaration of Phila- 
delphia’’) has extended the horizon still further. 

In submitting its draft of the Declaration to the Conference, the Office 
pointed out that the events of the years since the I.L.O. was formed have 


made it desirable to broaden the conception of the elimination of inhumane 
conditions of labour into that of the elimination of economic insecurity, 
while stating this conception in close relationship with that of equality 
of opportunity, and emphasizing that freedom and dignity are necessary 
accompaniments of both. It is in seeking the combination of freedom and 
dignity with economic security and equal opportunity that the democracies 
differ from those who have been prepared to seek a measure of economic 
security at the price of slavery.” 


rare a Labour Office, Official Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1 (Montreal, June 1, 
1944), pp. 1-3. 

2First Item on the Agenda, International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty- 
Sixth Session, 1944 (Montreal, I.L.O., 1944), Report I, p. 6. 
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While some people have assumed that the I.L.O. was merely concerned 
with conditions of labour in the narrow sense, others have feared that it was 
tending to step outside its own sphere and to take up questions which could 
more properly be dealt with by other bodies. Doubts have been expressed, 
in particular, about the extent to which the I.L.O. could occupy itself with 
economic problems. It has been said, for example, that the I.L.0. should 
concentrate on the social and labour problems and not dissipate its cnenyee 
over the whole field of economic problems. 

Some light on the problem of the scope and purpose of the I.L.O. is 
thrown by statements made on behalf of various Governments and by the 
proceedings of the Philadelphia Conference. In a message to the Conference, 
read by Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, President 
Roosevelt said: 

We know that the conditions of a lasting peace can be secured only 
through soundly organized economic institutions, fortified by humane labour 
and social standards, regular employment and adequate income for all the 
people. Within the field of your activity, the United Nations have no need 
to extemporize a new organization. The ways and means for obtaining this 
underwriting of a permanent peace are among the items on the agenda of 
your Conference. In your recommendations will lie the foundation of those 
agreements in the field of labour and social standards which must be part of 
any permanent international arrangement for a decent world. 

And again, 

I see in the I.L.O. a permanent instrument of representative character 
for the formulation of international policy on matters directly affecting the 
welfare of labour and for international collaboration in this field. I see it 
as a body with the requisite authority to formulate and secure the adoption 
of those basic minimum standards that shall apply throughout the world to 
the conditions of employment. As part of these arrangements, also, I see 
in the I.L.O. an organization which shall serve the world for investigation 
and research, for discussion and debate. But more than that, it must be 
the agency for decision and for action on those economic and social matters 
related to the welfare of working people which are practical for industry and 


designed to enhance the opportunities for a good life for peoples the world 
over.! 


Mr. Walter Nash, the New Zealand Minister in Washington, declared in 
his Presidential address to the Conference that the power of the I.L.O. to 
work out problems should be extended “right to the full and right to the 
limit.’’? Mr. Tixier, the French Commissioner for Social Affairs, said that 
the part which the I.L.O. will be called upon to play in international action 
for world economic and social reconstruction ‘‘can be, and must be, very 
great.’ Mr. Van Zeeland, the former Prime Minister of Belgium, affirmed 
that the competence of the I.L.O. would have to be extended ‘‘not only to 
questions directly related to labour, but to the whole complex of social 


1International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, First Sitting, 
April 20, 1944. 2Tbid. 

3International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, Fifth Sitting, 
April 24, 1944. 
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problems which directly or indirectly influence the welfare of the working 
masses.”’ We must, he said, 


envisage an expansion of the réle of the International Labour Organization. 
... In the past the International Labour Organization has always had a 
special and an eminent place. This will be the case to-morrow, even more 
than it was in the past, because the purpose of the Organization—the im- 
provement of the conditions of life of the masses—is close to the final purpose 
of human activity.! 


These, and other statements uttered during the general debate, made it 
clear that representatives of countries all over the world were in favour not 
only of retaining the I.L.O. but of extending the range of its activities. As 
the British Government delegates, Mr. George Tomlinson, M.P., and Sir 
Frederick Leggett, pointed out in their Report on the Conference: 


There was agreement amongst all the speakers that the International 
Labour Organization must be maintained and that it should be developed 
in order to undertake its increasing responsibilities. It was agreed that if 
the I.L.O. had not existed it would have been necessary to create it now. 
It was recognized that the world needed an organization to bring together 
the representatives of the Governments, employers and workers of the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world to work for the promotion of the common 
well-being. 

It was inevitable that in the widespread discussions on the future pattern 
of international institutions the problem of the place of the I.L.O. should 
have been raised. The need for the I.L.O. is generally admitted; the ques- 
tion is how to fit the I.L.O. into the general framework of international 
organization that will be built up after the war. That question was one of 
the main issues before the Philadelphia Conference. The nations are learning 
the lesson that international co-operation needs a firm basis of organization. 
In addition to the bodies set up by the United Nations during the war, a 
number of international organizations and institutions are being established 
for post-war purposes. Already organizations have been formed or pro- 
jected for dealing with food and agriculture, relief and rehabilitation, and 
the problems of banking and currency. Other bodies may be set up for 
merchant shipping, civil aviation, petroleum, European inland transport 
and so on. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference has been discussing the for- 
mation of a general political or security organization. 

What place is the I.L.O. to occupy in this picture? Is it to be a com- 
pletely autonomous organization or part of a general plan? Is it to function 
independently or must it be responsible to some higher authority? In any 
case, how can its activities be co-ordinated with those of other international 
bodies working in adjoining and sometimes overlapping fields? 


1International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, Sixth Sitting, 
April 25, 1944. 

2International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, 1944, Report 
to the Minister of Labour and National Service by the Delegates of H.M. Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Cmd. 6547, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1944, p. 7. 
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Some of these questions will not receive a final answer until the pattern 
of international organization becomes clearer. Meantime the I.L.O. has to 
consider not only its place in the future scheme of things but also its rela- 
tions with other international organizations already in existence or coming 
into being. 

Whatever the ultimate solution may be, it is already evident that the 
1.L.0. will be one of the principal international agencies and that its position 
is not likely to be one of isolation. In a debate on the I.L.O. on July 26, 
1944, Mr. Ernest Bevin told the House of Commons that “‘whatever happens, 
the I.L.O., as I visualize it, is bound to dovetail itself into other forms of 
international organization.’’ Speaking for the British Government, he said, 
‘‘We want to put the I.L.O. as high in the scale of world organisms as we 
can,”’! 

An indication of the feeling within the I.L.O. itself was given by the 
Acting Director, Mr. E. J. Phelan, at the Philadelphia Conference. Speaking 
of ‘‘the new world organization which is progressively taking shape,’’ Mr. 
Phelan said, 


It is evident that there must be some general international framework 
within which these different agencies must find their place and some auth- 
ority which will be responsible for the maintenance of peace and security, 
for such general political decisions as may from time to time be required, 
and the co-ordination of the activities of functional agencies. Nothing said 
in the Office Reports about the autonomy or independence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization suggests or can reasonably be construed as 
suggesting that the International Labour Organization should occupy .a 
position of isolation. We have never had and we have not to-day such 
intention or desire. 


He went on to say that the I.L.O. wished to work in the closest possible 
co-operation with other international bodies. But the I.L.O. had the special 
characteristic of its tripartite composition. Its success in the inter-war 
period, and in being able to hold the Philadelphia Conference while the war 
was still going on, could be traced perhaps to this special feature of its con- 
stitution more directly than to any other factor. And he added, 


It is important that in whatever new arrangements may be made its 
special character and functions should be respected and that it will at all 
events be given no less an important place than it was given in its relation 
with the League of Nations in which it had the right of access to the highest 
authorities, namely the Council and the Assembly, whenever questions 
touching its interests were discussed.? , 


On these matters a definite line has been taken by the representatives of 
the workers. At the meeting of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. held in 
London, December 16 to 20, 1943, the Workers’ Group proposed that the 
I.L.0. should ‘‘deal with’”’ the economic aspects of the social and labour 
problems with which it was concerned, that it should have direct relationship 

1Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), vol. CDII, no. 114. 


2International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, Fourteenth 
Sitting, May 10, 1944. 
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with the Member States and with other international bodies, and that its 
financial position should not be dependent upon any other international 
organization. Suggestions were also made by the Workers’ Group for 
speeding up the procedure for the adoption of international labour conven- 
tions, and for laying more precise obligations upon Governments in regard 
to the ratification of conventions when adopted. These and other proposals 
for increasing the autonomy of the I.L.O. and improving its effectiveness 
were discussed at length by the Philadelphia Conference, when the whole 
problem of the “future policy, programme and status of the I.L.0.” came 
under consideration. The Conference, however, was unable to arrive at an 
immediate decision, in view of the many practical difficulties to be overcome. 

A resolution on constitutional questions, adopted by the Conference, 
carried the matter a stage further by requesting the Governing Body to 
pursue the enquiry into the problems of the future and to establish relations 
between the I.L.O. and other international organizations formed to promote 
economic and social well-being. In accordance with this resolution the 
Governing Body immediately appointed a committee of eighteen, repre- 
senting Governments, employers and workers in equal numbers, to consider 
the future constitutional development of the I.L.O. with special reference 
to its relationship to other international bodies; the constitutional practice 
of the I.L.O.; the status, immunities and other facilities to be accorded to 
the I.L.0. by Governments as necessary to the efficient discharge of its 
responsibilities; and the methods of financing the I.L.O. At the same time 
the Governing Body authorized nine members of the committee, three from 
each group, to negotiate with other international bodies concerning these 
and other matters. Under the terms of the resolution the Governing Body 
was also asked to assure close collaboration and a full exchange of informa- 
tion between the I.L.O. and other international organizations, and to instruct 
the Acting Director to arrange for the exchange of information with these 
organizations, for representation at each other’s meetings, and for the 
establishment of joint committees to facilitate effective co-operation. 

Discussion on this subject will continue for some time to come. There 
will also be differences of opinion with regard to the competence of the I.L.O. 
to deal with economic and financial questions. Much depends on what is 
meant by “dealing with” a matter. It would not be denied that the I.L.O. 
is deeply and directly concerned about the solution of economic problems. 
On the one hand, the I.L.O. may find that its endeavours to improve labour 
conditions and standards of living are hampered by economic decisions taken 
by other bodies. On the other hand, the I.L.O. cannot achieve its objects 
entirely by its own efforts; if its work is to succeed, the right kind of econ- 
omic and financial policies must be pursued by other international organiza- 
tions and by Governments. Accordingly the I.L.O. must be interested in 
the avoidance of socially harmful policies and the promotion of those that 
are helpful. 

But it is not merely a question of being concerned with the effects of 





10 ficial Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1, Resolution III, p. 89. 
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measures adopted in other fields. The I.L.O. cannot simply be an inter- 
ested spectator. It has to co-operate actively with other international 
agencies which have a responsibility for dealing with economic and financial 
problems. On more than one occasion Mr. Anthony Eden, speaking for the 
British Government, has said that he would like to see the I.L.O. become 
“the main international instrument for giving effect to Article V of the 
Atlantic Charter.”! This article aims at “‘the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security.’’ The intimate 
connection between economic activities and social objectives has also been 
emphasized by President Roosevelt. Speaking at the New York Conference 
of the I.L.O. in 1941 the President said: ‘‘We have learned too well that 
social problems and economic problems are not separate watertight com- 
partments. ... In international, as in national affairs, economic policy can 
no longer be an end in itself. It is merely a means for achieving social 
objectives.’”? 

The Acting Director of the I.L.O. summed up the position at the meeting 
of the Emergency Committee of the I.L.O. held in London in April 1942. 
The I.L.O%, he said, ‘‘should leave the economists and the financial experts 
full freedom to elaborate the best proposals they can,’’* but then it should 
be the function of the I.L.O. to scrutinize the proposals from the point of 
view of their social consequences. That was the negative side. From the 
positive aspect such proposals should be examined to see whether they would 
give the maximum opportunity for the I.L.O. to seek the fulfilment of its 
social aims and whether any suggestions could be made for their improve- 
ment. Then, he said, if those proposals should go forward for action, they 
would be backed by the I.L.O., which would secure for them all the support 
possible. 

When these problems came before the Philadelphia Conference, it was 
clear that an authoritative declaration on the subject would have to be made. 
Mr. Eden had said at the meeting of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 
London in December 1943, “‘Your Organization will no doubt scrutinize 
plans for economic and financial organization from the point of view of the 
social objectives at which you aim, and in doing this you will help to make 
sure that we steadily pursue the road which the United Nations have chosen 
to travel.”* It was in this direction that opinion within the I.L.O. was 
tending. 

References were made to the matter in two decisions—the Declaration 
of Philadelphia and a Resolution on economic policies for the attainment of 
social objectives. In the Declaration the Conference affirmed that ‘‘all 
human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions 
of freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity’— 

1First Item on the Agenda, International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty- 


Sixth Session, Report I, p. 9. 
2Ibid., p. 6. 3Jbid., pp. 7-8. 4Tbid., p. 9. 
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surely one of the most enlightened pronouncements ever made by a respon- 
sible international assembly! It asserted that the attainment of these con- 
ditions ‘‘must constitute the central aim of national and international 
policy,” and that all national and international policies and measures, “‘in 
particular those of an economic and financial character,’’ should be judged 
by this standard. Accordingly it was a responsibility of the I.L.O. “to 
examine and consider all international economic and financial policies and 
measures in the light of this fundamental objective.” And in carrying out 
its own particular activities the I.L.O. would have to consider the “relevant 
economic and financial factors’? and include appropriate provisions in its 
decisions." 

This was described in the issue of the International Labour Review for 
July 1944 as ‘‘a clear-cut extension of the responsibilities of the I.L.0.... 
In the past, its approach and its decisions were limited by an artificial sepa- 
ration of social and labour policy from economic and financial policy. Its 
competence in the economic field had been challenged. Doubts on the 
question are now removed.’” 

A later section of the Declaration pledged the full co-operation of the 
[.L.O. with other international bodies entrusted with a share of respon- 
sibility for securing the fuller and broader use of the world’s productive 
resources and for promoting ‘‘the health... and well-being of all the 
peoples.”’* 

In the Resolution on economic policies for the attainment of social 
objectives the Conference made a number of suggestions for national and 
international action to ensure full employment, social security and rising 
standards of living. Its proposals on the international side referred to relief 
and rehabilitation; the international machinery for the co-ordination and 
control of essential commodities and transport facilities; international co- 
operation to deal with the problems of food and agriculture; international 
action for establishing a stable international monetary system, promoting 
the international movement of capital, and fostering international trade; 
concerted action to ensure adequate supplies of raw materials and foodstuffs; 
orderly migration from country to country; the supply of material and 
equipment to territories liberated from Axis occupation; and the need for 
consultation between Governments and for co-ordinating the activities of 
the different international institutions.‘ 

In regard to the action to be taken in the various countries the Reso- 
lution urged that Governments, employers and workers’ organizations should 
formulate programmes for reconversion, reconstruction and economic ex- 
pansion, and that these programmes should be prepared and applied side by 
side with the international measures. It pointed to the need for sound poli- 
cies and procedures to deal with the problems of the supply and use of labour 
and industrial equipment; the retention of war-time economic controls; 
the adjustment of tax systems; and the financing of the reconversion, recon- 
struction and expansion of industry, trade, commerce and ee 


10 ficial Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1, p. 2. 21.L.0., vol. I, no. 1, 
3Official Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1, p. 3. 4Tbid., Resolution vi 1 92-9, 
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Measures were also suggested for some of the long-term problems involved 
in maintaining a high and steady level of employment, minimizing fluctua- 
tions in economic activity and assuring a steadily expanding volume of 
production. 

In the words of the International Labour Review, these proposals ‘‘con- 
stitute the main Conference decisions concerning the economic basis needed 
for translating social principles into action.” 

Mention has already been made of the place of the I.L.O. in relation to 
the machinery of peace. In a very real sense the I.L.O. may be regarded 
as part of the organization which must be built up if lasting peace is to be 
secured. Obviously the I.L.O. is interested in the maintenance of peace, 
since that is one of the conditions necessary for the achievement of its social 
aims. But the I.L.O. is not merely interested; it has itself a positive and 
important contribution to make. 

In the efforts now being made to construct a workable and durable peace 
system, emphasis is rightly laid upon the necessity for effective measures to 
restrain aggression and ensure genuine security. But peace must not only 
be defended; it must be actively promoted. There can be no real freedom 
from fear unless there is also freedom from want. Alongside the measures 
for defence and security there must be positive and constructive endeavours 
to promote democracy and liberty, economic well-being and social progress. 
This seems to have been recognized by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 
the proposal that the new ‘‘general international organization”’ should have 
an Economic and Social Council as well as a Security Council. An inter- 
national security or political authority, then, must not only enable the world 
to avoid war, it must assist in establishing the conditions in which the 
nations can practise the arts and enjoy the benefits of peace. Conversely it 
will only be possible for the Powers to maintain the security organization if 
they can also co-operate in positive and constructive policies for the pro- 
motion of “the common well-being.” 

This is an effort in which the I.L.O. can play a vital part. In the above- 
mentioned Resolution on economic policies for the attainment of social 
objectives, the Philadelphia Conference drew attention to some of the econ- 
omic and financial steps which would need to be taken by other bodies. The 
contribution of the I.L.O. would be made primarily in the sphere of social 
policy. That contribution would be essentially constructive. The reali- 
zation of the aims set out in Article V of the Atlantic Charter, for instance, 
involves action on positive lines. It is by actively promoting things that 
are worth while, as well as by looking to our defences, that peace must be 
sought. 

One of the important decisions of the Philadelphia Conference, therefore, 
was a unanimous Resolution on social provisions in the peace settlement.! 
The Resolution suggested that in any treaty or treaties made by the United 
Nations the ‘‘Declaration of Philadelphia” should be reaffirmed. This would 
secure its formal acceptance as a treaty obligation. Secondly, each Govern- 
ment should recognize its duty to maintain a high level of employment. 

1Ibid., Resolution I, pp. 79-85. 
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Thirdly, the signatories should agree that certain matters were of inter- 
national concern and should be among the objectives of international as well 
as national policy. These include the opportunity for useful and regular 
employment under fair conditions, the raising of living standards, the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards of employment, provision for child welfare 
and for a regular income for those unable to work, freedom of association 
and of collective bargaining, and provision for the training and transfer of 
labour. Having recognized this, the Governments would undertake to 
grant the I.L.O. certain specified facilities to enable it to promote these 
objectives. 

With regard to employment, in particular, two suggestions were made. 
First, it was recommended that the I.L.O. should call a special conference 
if employment showed a substantial fall and, secondly, that the Govern- 
ments should consider, in association with the I.L.O., the holding of a con- 
ference to make an international agreement on domestic policies of employ- 
ment and unemployment. 

In view of the probability that the peace settlement may involve a series 
of agreements, the Conference also recommended that each of these should 
include its own special so¢ial clauses. Thus, provisions were suggested for 
inclusion in international agreements relating to dependent territories. 
Agreements in regard to merchant shipping should lay down certain stan- 
dards of importance to seafarers, and in framing these the I.L.O. should be 
consulted. International arrangements concerning civil aviation, land 
transport and inland waterways should have due regard to their repercus- 
sions on the living and working conditions of transport workers. Here, too, 
the I.L.O. should be brought into consultation. In all these cases the I.L.O. 
would give its full co-operation. 

One other proposal was made. Believing that the negotiations for the 
peace settlement provide an opportunity to secure ‘‘a concerted advance in 
the acceptance of binding obligations concerning conditions of labour” and 
that management and labour should be associated in the framing of such 
standards, the Conference recommended that the United Nations should 
incorporate provisions for labour standards throughout the peace settlement. 
A special consultative committee on labour provisions in the peace settle- 
ment would be appointed by the I.L.O. and full use of this body should be 
made by the United Nations. 

These and other decisions of the Conference! must be considered in the 
light of the objects which the I.L.O. is now setting out to attain. It is in 
the ‘Declaration of Philadelphia’”’ that the newly-defined aims and purposes 
of the I.L.O. are to be found. So far the Declaration has not received the 
public attention due to a document which President Roosevelt had called 
“a landmark in world thinking’? and which Mr. Walter Nash has described 


1There were seven formal Recommendations dealing with income security, social 
security for the armed forces, medical care, social policy in dependent territories, employ- 
ment during the transition from war to peace, employment service and the national plan- 
ning of public works, as well as twenty-three resolutions. 

2Address by the President of the United States of America to the Delegates Attending 
the Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference (White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 17, 1944). 
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as ‘‘one of the most significant documents of our time . . . the greatest social 
charter that has yet been published.” It was unanimously accepted by 
the delegates of forty-one Governments, as well as by the representatives of 
the employers and workers, which means that its ideas commended them- 
selves to responsible people from all over the world—Great Britain and the 
Dominions, the United States, the occupied countries of Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, India and China. That is a striking indication 
of the way in which world opinion is moving. Another significant point is 
that it was adopted not only as a guide for the I.L.O. but also as a statement 
of “the principles which should inspire the policy of its Members’’*—in 
other words, the policy of Governments. 

It was necesssary to re-define the aims and purposes of the I.L.O. in view 
of the advances in social thought and the development of a social conscience 
during the years since the I.L.O. was established. The principles embodied 
in the constitution of the I.L.O. retain all their force, but they needed to be 
re-stated ‘‘in the wider context of social and economic democracy.”* The 
Declaration expresses the concern of the I.L.O. for democracy and liberty, 
peace and progress. It begins by re-affirming the fundamental principles on 
which the I.L.O. is based; that labour is not a commodity, that freedom of 
expression and association are essential to sustained progress, that poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere, and that the war 
against want must be carried on with unrelenting vigour both nationally 
and internationally. In this task the representatives of workers and em- 
ployers, ‘‘enjoying equal status with those of Governments,” should join 
with them “‘in free discussion and democratic decision’? with a view to 
promoting human welfare.‘ 

Then comes an affirmation of the present social objectives of the I1.L.O.— 
with its insistence upon the right of all human beings to the conditions in 
which they can pursue their material well-being and their spiritual de- 
velopment. 

A third section of the Declaration outlines the specific tasks now to be 
performed, ranging from the achievement of full employment and rising 
standards of living, to the provision of nutrition and housing and facilities 
for recreation, culture and education. 

The Declaration ends by pledging the full co-operation of the I.L.O. with 
other international bodies and affirming that the principles which it em- 
bodies apply in full ‘‘to all peoples everywhere.’”® 

This is indeed a new charter of labour! But it is more than that. Labour 
is rarely mentioned in the document; the emphasis is upon workers and 
“human beings.’”’ The Declaration, in fact, is a proclamation not only of 
the rights of labour but of fundamental human liberties. It is not without 
significance that it was adopted on the soil of Philadelphia, where the 
Founding Fathers proclaimed in 1776 that all men are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, among them life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


1International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, Twenty-Sixth Session, Nineteenth 
Sitting, May 12, 1944. 2Official Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1, p. 1. 

3International Labour Review, vol. I, no. 1, July 1944. 

{Official Bulletin, vol. XXVI, no. 1, p. 1. 5Ibid., p. 3. 








HEALTH, FOOD AND POPULATION IN 
INDIA 
THE EMERGENCY OF THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS! 
A. V. HILL 


THE population of India, British India and the Indian States will reach 
about 410 millions by the end of 1944. The total area is about 1.6 million 
square miles, but the area under food and industrial crops is about half a 
million; the rest is mountain, desert and forest, together with ‘‘cultivable 
waste”’ of rather poor quality, amounting perhaps to one-fifth of a million 
square miles. This means there are about 800 people per square mile of 
cultivated land. Compare this with the continental United States: there 
the population is about 135 millions, the total area about 3 million square 
miles, the area of farmed land about 1.6 millions, making about 85 people 
per square mile of cultivated land, or about a tenth as many as in India. 
This calculation, of course, is very rough and the comparison must not be 
pushed very far: but the conclusion is obvious, it would require very effi- 
cient farming to produce adequate food, even for the present population of 
India. 

In fact, however, nutrition in India is gravely deficient. The recent 
famine in Bengal is not an isolated incident but a symptom of a widespread 
disease. Dr. W. R. Aykroyd’s estimate is that about 30 per cent of the 
population of India is underfed, in the sense—quite apart from any con- 
sideration of quality—that they do not get enough calories in their diet. 
He calculates that, for India as a whole, 20 per cent more calories are 
required, to be derived chiefly from cereals; 15 to 25 per cent more pulses; 
10 to 20 per cent more sugar; 100 per cent more vegetables; 200 per cent 
more vegetable fats and oils; 100 per cent more fish; 100 per cent more milk. 
The agricultural effort expended in producing any given kind of food may 
be taken as roughly proportional to its market cost. The cost for an Indian 
adult of a ‘‘well-balanced diet,’’ adequate that is in quality as well as quan- 
tity, is estimated as about Rs. 60 per annum; of an “‘ill-balanced diet,” 
adequate in quantity but deficient in quality, about Rs. 30 per annum; 
both reckoned in pre-war values. For British India, the authors of the 
“Bombay Plan” for India’s Economic Development? calculate that the 
average annual per capita income is about Rs. 65. This means that the vast 
majority cannot afford a “well-balanced diet,” and that a very large number 
cannot even afford an ‘‘ill-balanced diet.” If we reckon that 60 per cent of 
the average family income is spent in food this comes to Rs. 39 per person 
per annum. To raise this to the Rs. 60 required for a “well-balanced diet”’ 

1Address given at Chatham House, October 10, 1944. 


?Thakurdas and others, A Plan of Economic Development for India (Bombay and 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1944). 
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would mean an increase in agricultural effort of about 50 per cent; but since 
many people have an income far below the average and certainly are not 
able now to spend as much as Rs. 39 per annum on food, an adequate well- 
balanced diet for everyone would require an increase of at least 75 per cent 
in agricultural effort. That is what is needed now for adequate nutrition, 
apart from any increase in population later on. A ‘‘five-year plan” of the 
utmost intensity is required. 

The matter can be regarded in another way. American workers have 
calculated that 1.2 acres of land are required per head of population to 
produce what they call an ‘‘emergency restricted diet,” and 3.1 acres to 
produce a ‘‘liberal diet.’’ In India the area of cultivated land is, at present, 
0.8 acre per person, and of this about one-tenth is used for industrial crops, 
not for food. Conditions in America and India are very different, but it is 
evident that in India the land available per person to produce food is too 
small to give adequate nutrition without very efficient farming. In fact, 
however, in most of India the farming is far from efficient: for example, 
India’s yield of rice per acre is far lower than that of Japan, China, Egypt 
and Italy, in spite of her extreme dependence on that crop. The continual 
sub-division of holdings, agricultural indebtedness, the burning as fuel of 
200 million tons of cow-dung annually, the tens of millions of useless cattle 
preserved miserably alive because of religious prejudice, the lack of transport 
machinery and fertilizers, and the general ignorance and poverty are among 
the many reasons for inefficiency. 

The birth-rate in India as a whole is now about 37 per thousand per 
annum,! the death-rate about 22 per thousand; the rate of increase is, 
therefore, 15 per thousand. If these figures were maintained, the popu- 
lation in 1970 would be 600 millions. The crude death-rate in Great Britain 
and the United States is about one-half of that in India, but this does not 
mean that life is only twice as dangerous for an Indian as for an Englishman 
or American. In any age-group up to fifty-five years the mortality in India, 
according to the 1931 census (the 1941 census was not worked out), is four 
to eight times that in Great Britain; up to that age, therefore, the chance 
of dying in the next year for an average person in India is four to eight times 
as great as for someone of his own age in Great Britain. The newborn child 
in India has an even chance of dying before he is twenty-two; in Great 
Britain he has an even chance of living to seventy. In India the population 
is much younger than in Great Britain owing tothe high mortality; and, 
other things being equal, younger people, except for infants, die less than 
older ones. This is one of the reasons why the crude death-rate in India is 
not more than twice ours. The crude death-rate, in fact, is a very poor 
index of mortality; what matters to the ordinary individual is his chance 
of dying at any given age. 

1The recorded birth-rate in India at present is 34} per thousand but, apparently, about 
7 per cent of the births are not recorded. This is easily found by trying to calculate con- 
secutive census figures from one another by means of the difference between births and 


deaths in intervening years. Only by raising the birth-rates by 2} per thousand can the 
right answer be obtained. 
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As public health and nutrition improve in India the mortality will di- 
minish, as it has diminished during the present century: from 1901 to 1914 
it averaged 33 per thousand per annum; from 1922 to 1930, 26 per thousand; 
from 1931 to 1938, 233 per thousand. This, incidentally, is a tribute to 
British administration and medical research. If, therefore, the birth-rate 
remains constant the rate of increase of the population will rise. Let us, 
for purposes of illustration, suppose that in the next twenty-six years (i.e., 
up to 1970) the death-rate falls by equal annual steps from 22 to 15} per 
thousand. Then the rate of increase will rise from 15 to 213 per thousand 
and, in 1970, the population will be not 600 but 650 millions. There is 
nothing at all unlikely about these assumptions. With an infant mortality 
of 250 per thousand in the first year of life, and with about half the girl- 
babies born failing to reach child-bearing age, a relatively small extra effort 
in public health and nutrition, or in the use of some new method or drug 
(such as D.D.T. as a repellant to avert insect-borne disease) might easily 
produce an even greater effect. Indeed the latest census (1941) shows that 
the rate of increase in the Punjab is already 20 per thousand per annum. 
To calculate that it will reach 21} per thousand within twenty-six years in 
India as a whole is merely to assume, (1) that medicine, public health and 
nutrition make reasonable progress, and (2) that the birth-rate does not fall 
within that period. Both assumptions are very likely: if they are right, 
agriculture in India must budget for 60 per cent more mouths in a single 
generation, quite apart from the fact that for adequate nutrition the actual 
production of food (reckoning quality as well as quantity) ought already at 
least to be multiplied by 1.75. If India is to be properly fed by 1970, the 
value of the agricultural output by then must be multiplied by 1.6 times 
1.75, i.e., by 2.8. The authors of the ‘‘Bombay Plan” for India’s Economic 
Development budget for an increase of agricultural production to 2.3 times 
the present value in fifteen years: this is in close agreement with that here 
calculated, for in fifteen years the population, on the above assumption, will 
increase about 1.28 times and 1.28 multiplied by 1.75 is 2.24. 

The next question is whether the birth-rate for India as a whole will 
remain as high as 37 per thousand. At present only just over half the girl- 
babies born reach child-bearing age, indeed nearly a quarter of them die in 
their first year. Of those who reach it only just over half survive to the end 
of the child-bearing period: nevertheless, they manage on the average to 
have twice as many babies as the average Englishwoman does. Improve- 
ments in public health, maternity and child welfare, and nutrition will un- 
doubtedly result in a greater survival of girls and women; and since there 
are, at present, 13 million more males than females this will tend, for a good 
many years, to increase the birth-rate. Furthermore the gradual reduction 
of child marriages, in itself extremely desirable, will produce healthier young 
women and will raise, not diminish, the number of children they bear. 

Against all this, it is commonly argued that a falling death-rate is always 
accompanied by a falling birth-rate. This argument is naive. The birth- 
rate is the total number of births per annum divided by the total population. 
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Considering, for simplicity of argument, the case of females alone, the 
number of births depends upon the number of women aged between (say) 
fifteen and forty: the total population consists of three parts, (a) those below 
fifteen, (b) those between fifteen and forty, and (c) those above forty. As 
health and nutrition are improved the chief effect at first will be to increase 
(a) and then (0): the importance of (c) will only come in later on. If three- 
quarters and not one-half of the girl-babies born were to reach fifteen, and 
if three-quarters and not one-half of those who reached fifteen were to sur- 
vive to forty, the first effect would be a considerable increase in the total 
number of births and a significant rise in the birth-rate. Only when those 
above forty became a more significant part of the whole population would 
the birth-rate tend to fall again. In Great Britain now, nearly 85 per cent 
of all females born live beyond forty; in India only about 30 per cent do so. 
It will be a long time before India reaches the position of Great Britain in 
this respect, and in the meantime better health, better nutrition and better 
conditions of life are bound at first to increase rather than decrease the 
birth-rate. 

Then it is commonly said that ‘‘Nature’’ compensates for poverty, mal- 
nutrition and a high mortality by increased fertility; struggling, so to speak, 
with adversity to keep the race going. This argument is nothing but an 
appeal to magic under the cloak of biology. There are no grounds for it in 
fact or experience. Bad conditions, it is true, may make men feckless and 
irresponsible, may afford them little pleasure or entertainment beyond the 
act of procreation; but there are really no solid reasons for supposing that 
human fertility, as such, is directly increased by miserable poverty or 
directly diminished by better health and nutrition. 

Then it is argued that a higher standard of life has been shown, in other 
countries, to lead to smaller families. It is true that in communities 100 
per cent literate, with a high degree of sophistication, with all kinds of 
interests, emulations and desires outside the family, with women widely 
employed in trades and professions, and with extensive use of methods of 
birth-control, a higher standard of life has been accompanied by smaller 
families. It does not follow, however, that the first effect of rising stan- 
dards, in a population living for the most part in miserable poverty and 
ignorance, will be the same as at the other end of the scale. The evidence 
in India, so far as it goes, is to the contrary. In the Punjab, which is one 
of the most prosperous regions of India, the birth-rate is 20 per cent higher 
than in the country as a whole. The first effect indeed of rising standards 
may very well be the other way round; only later on, with the spread of 
education and a sense of responsibility, with greater interests outside the 
family, with the industrial employment of women, with a knowledge of 
birth-control, and with changes in social prejudice and religious tradition, 
will the effect of raising the standard of life be to diminish the birth-rate, 
but that cannot happen on any great scale in the next twenty-five years of 
emergency. 

Then, finally, we are told that industrialization will lead to a smaller rate 
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of increase in the population. So it may in the end but let us look at the 
facts. First, India is mainly an agricultural country; industry, however 
important, does not occupy more than a small fraction of the people and it 
is very difficult to imagine that industry can absorb annually even the annual 
increment in the population. For many years anything that happens to the 
industrial population will make a relatively small contribution to what hap- 
pens to the population as a whole. Secondly, how long does it take for 
industrialization to have this alleged effect? England during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is perhaps the best example of industrialization. 
From 1811 to 1931, in spite of heavy emigration during much of the time, 
the percentage increase every ten years was as follows: 14, 18, 16, 14, 13, 
12, 13, 14, 12, 12, 11, 5, 5. Throughout the nineteenth century the rate was 
never less than 12 per cent per ten years and averaged 14 per cent, in spite 
of emigration; only after a century of industrialization did the rate of in- 
crease drop to its present low value. On both grounds therefore, first, that 
India is bound to remain largely an agricultural country and secondly, that 
the process has taken so long to happen elsewhere, it is only wishful thinking 
to suppose that industrialization is likely seriously to diminish the rate of 
increase of population in India in the years before 1970. 

What about education, particularly the education of women? Undoub- 
tedly this will tend gradually to produce a more reasonable outlook on repro- 
duction. But how long will that take? In India at present about 12 per 
cent of the whole population is literate, 19 per cent of the males, 5 per cent 
of the females. The Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
on Post-war Educational Development in India‘ proposes a plan which will 
require forty years to complete. The fundamental difficulty is to provide 
teachers. In the first twenty-five years the foundation will be well and 
truly laid, but only about one-third of the plan will, by then, have been 
realized. It is no good hoping for anything near universal education, var- 
ticularly of women, in the years before 1970. Broadcasting may help to a 
considerable extent to bring isolated communities into closer touch with the 
outside world and ideas, but it cannot replace normal education. 

It may naturally be asked—cannot this problem of over-population in 
India be solved by emigration? To take the most obvious example, the 
present population of Australia is just over 7 millions and the generally 
accepted estimate is that 20 millions could live in it with comfort. Probably 
this estimate is considerably too low. Of the area of 3 million square miles 
about one-fifth is said to be good to fair agricultural land, though doubtless 
development would take a very long time. Four hundred million acres of 
agricultural land, together with the vast areas (about 1,000 million acres) 
suitable only as pasture, ought in the end to be able to provide for 100 
million people at a decent standard of life. But many years of development 
work would be required to make this possible—and the population of India 
is likely, on the assumptions given above, to increase by 100 millions in 
thirteen years. Even therefore if no social, economic and political diffi- 


1(London, 1944). 
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culties existed, such as are embodied in the ‘“‘White Australia Policy,” the 
opening of Australia to immigration from India would act only as a minor 
palliative to Indian over-population—unless indeed the standard of living 
in Australia also were allowed to fall very low. The same problem of over- 
population exists in other parts of Asia, notably in China and Japan, and 
the same conclusion would be arrived at by considering any other part of 
the world for the possible reception of emigrants. Irresponsible reproduc- 
tion indeed can only be countered in the end either by Nature’s crude method 
of want, famine and pestilence, or by civilized man’s method of conscious 
and deliberate control. 

What then about a direct attempt, perhaps through local health centres, 
to spread knowledge and a feeling of responsibility as regards reproduction, 
family limitation and birth-control? Here we are on very delicate ground, 
liable to be met not only by the very practical objection that birth-control 
would probably, for many years, affect chiefly the better educated classes 
and not the illiterate masses, but also by fierce unreasoning prejudice of 
social custom, tradition and religion. We are very well aware of this pre- 
judice even in our own relatively well-educated and reasonable community, 
and how hard it dies. Certainly this is not a subject in which any but a 
purely Indian Government would dare to meddle; imagine the obloquy and 
misrepresentation which would descend on the ‘British Imperialists” if they 
dared to use persuasion or propaganda, or to propose practical measures and 
instruction, on a matter so delicate, however important to India’s future 
prosperity! The best we can do is to point out the facts and their probable 
consequences, and leave reasonable people in India to judge and act for 
themselves, hoping that they will act in time. 

In the meantime therefore, whatever the more distant future may bring, 
it seems pretty certain that by 1970 there will be about 650 million people 
in India to feed, educate and supply with the necessities of life. This sup- 
poses, of course, that no calamitous events intervene. Disorder on a large 
scale is always liable to occur in India as the result of political disputes, and 
might so disorganize transport, distribution and control that extreme hard- 
ship or widespread famine could result. If this were followed by epidemics 
of disease, which feed on malnutrition, on the scale of the influenza epidemic 
of 1918-19, then tens of millions of people might die, all plans be brought to 
nought and all predictions falsified. The whole machinery of emerging 
civilization in India is heavily overloaded, and if fools or knaves go monkey- 
ing with the works the most frightful disaster may result. If such man-made 
calamity is avoided and if no extremity of natural trouble is experienced, 
then if things go reasonably well in improving health and nutrition we must 
reckon that the population of India in 1970 will be about 650 millions. 

If the cultivated area of India were not increased, the 0.8 acre per person 
of today would become 0.5 acre in 1970. No doubt new land will be brought 
under cultivation, but such evidence as there is shows that in recent years 
the land area per person has been steadily decreasing, and the new land 
cannot, in any case, be as productive as the old, at least for many years. As 
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far back as 1933 Sir John Megaw, then Director-General of the Indian 
Medical Service, said, ‘‘There is every reason to believe that the maximum 
increase which can be hoped for in the production of the necessities of life 
will not keep pace with the growth of the population, so that there is a 
prospect of steady deterioration in the state of nutrition of the people.’’! 

That is even more obvious today. It is cheap and easy to apply the 
“argument by epithet” and try to dispose of these conclusions by labelling 
them as Malthusian; but let anyone who can do arithmetic try to prove 
with the figures that all will certainly be well. In British India, for example, 
the area under cultivation is stated to be 247 million acres. To this can be 
added “cultivable waste other than fallow,” 92 million acres; but this con- 
sists, for the most part, of poor land, requiring large-scale works of irrigation, 
land reclamation and soil improvement before it is worth cultivating. The 
remainder is forest, mountain and desert. The population of British India 
this year will be about 310 millions, in 1970 probably about 500 millions. 
Even if the whole of the ‘‘cultivable waste” be added in, making 339 million 
acres, that will be only 0.6 acre per person in 1970; from which must be 
derived not only food but the industrial crops (cotton, jute, oil-seeds, etc.) 
required for industry on a rapidly rising scale and for export. It is clear that 
without the most vigorous effort, based on the fullest use of modern scientific 
methods and overriding all obstructions due to social, political or religious 
prejudice, India cannot produce enough food—sufficient, that is, in quantity 
and satisfactory in quality—to feed her population properly. 

A good, kind lady, thinking sentimentally but not arithmetically about 
these matters, said to me, ‘‘But haven’t they got an enormous sterling bal- 
ance and couldn’t they use that to buy food?”’ Let us do our arithmetic. 
The cost of a well-balanced Indian diet before the war was about Rs. 5 per 
month, about £4.10.0 a year; that of an ill-balanced diet about Rs. 23 per 
month, £2.5.0 a year. At the end of the present year the sterling balance 
will probably be about £1,000 million; if it were funded the interest might 
be £35 million per annum. If this were all spent to buy food from the rest 
of the Empire it might provide a well-balanced diet for 8 million people, an 
ill-balanced one for 16 millions—which goes a very little way with a popu- 
lation increasing already by 6 millionsannually. Can Indian industry provide 
exports to pay for food? According to the ‘‘Bombay Plan’”’ for India’s 
Economic Development, the balance on normal trade is “‘not likely to shrink 
below £30 million,” but if £30 million were spent annually on food it would, 
as we have seen, have little effect. The Bombay industrialists themselves 
estimate that “‘to keep our existing population, 389 millions, well-nourished”’ 
would require £1,575 million annual expenditure—so 650 million people in 
1970 would need an expenditure of £2,600 million perannum. Food imports 
from the rest of the world cannot cope at all with such fantastic requirements. 
It is quite obvious that India, in the main, has to produce its own food—or 
go without. 


1W. R. Aykroyd, Nutrition, O.U.P. Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 21 (Bombay, 
May 1944). 
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In regard to health, the list of diseases in India is formidable. Nobody 
knows exactly how many people died in the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, 
but if the curve of population be plotted and account taken of such records 
as are available, it would seem that the number cannot have been less than 
15 millions and may have been as high as 20 millions. That epidemic here 
seemed to us a very severe one, but in England-only some tens of thousands 
of people died. The truth is that malnutrition and epidemic disease aid and 
abet one another. Plague, in the ten years following its reappearance in 
India in 1896, killed nearly 4 million people, the most in one year being nearly 
a million in 1905. Public enemy No. 1 at present is malaria, from which 
between 100 and 200 million people suffer annually, from which at least a 
million die, and from which many times that number are made weak, miser- 
able, inefficient and poverty-stricken. The control of the malaria mosquito 
may become much more effective now that D.D.T. is available, and very 
great improvement in the malaria position may result if the use of D.D.T. is 
vigorously enough exploited. Other diseases such as cholera, kala-azar, 
smallpox, plague, yaws, guinea-worm and filarial infection are common, at 
least in certain localities, in addition to the disorders to which we are accus- 
tomed in Great Britain, particularly tuberculosis. To these we can add an 
enormous amount of ophthalmalogical and gynaecological trouble. Finally 
there is malnutrition, a condition frequently enough obvious in itself, but 
more often the cause, or effect, or accompaniment of other disease; in fact, 
malnutrition and disease act and react with one another in a vicious circle, 
producing chronic ill-health, inefficiency, poverty and misery. 

According to the ‘“‘Bombay Plan’’ for India’s Economic Development, 
assuming a population of all India at the 1941 census as 389 millions, the 
total cost of the various health and medical services required would be, at 
pre-war prices: 

INGMMCCUPERDE CORE. 6660. des vnncce cur éuacecceheas £210 million 
Annual fecurrent Costs. oi... bce ccceexcaveccasses £140 million 


These estimates, in fact, are far too low. India is ill-equipped with 
medical and public-health services; and hospitals, dispensaries, medical and 
surgical equipment, sanitation, safe water supplies, etc., will cost far more 
than the £210 million estimated. The smallness of the estimated recurrent 
cost is readily shown by comparing it with that in the recent British White 
Paper on A National Health Service,’ where the cost to public funds of the 
new health services in Great Britain is estimated at about £150 million 
annually—for a population of 48 millions as compared with India’s assumed 
389 millions. This is eight times as much per person as the Indian estimate. 
There is far more disease per person in India than in England, so that one- 
eighth as much expenditure per person, as an ideal, is even less adequate. 
In fact, however, it is much more than is actually being expended at present, 
as the following statement shows: 


1Cmd. 6502, London, February 1944, 
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United 
Per million persons India Kingdom Required 
Medical practitioners.......... 100 1,000 
SOE TOD 60555655 o's. cc's bia 18 3,000 
PUGET WiGdOONS 50 6.5 :c vc ss scese ss 3 200 
Trained pharmacists........... } 250 
SIONS «5 sh sos 5 oo canes oe 3 400 
Number of annual births per 
ChaiIOR MIAWE.. 6d verse cans 2,600 100 





Thus, India would require: 
10 times as many medical practitioners 
“oe 


a 9 trained nurses 
vo “ «health visitors 
26 “ “ “ — trained midwives 
1,000 “ “trained pharmacists 
to)? ete 


These are reckoned according to present standards in the United King- 
dom, which are not regarded today as adequate and will certainly be im- 
proved in the next twenty-five years. No account also is taken of the facts 
(a2) that ill-health is far more common in [ndia than in the United Kingdom, 
and (6) that the average medical practitioner in India, at present, has not 
had nearly so good a professional training as his opposite number in Great 
Britain. 

It is clear that the most strenuous effort will need to be made in India, 
over a good many years, to improve the conditions of medicine and public 
health: and it would be raising false hopes to suggest that the needs can be 
met in a short time. As with education, one of the chief difficulties will be 
to provide teachers, and if any attempt is made to “rush”’ the business too 
quickly a dreadful lowering of standards would result. The existence of 
health conditions as poor as those which exist at present in India, and the 
poverty, as yet, of all provision to improve them, are an ironical commentary 
on the way in which, for a quarter of a century, the chief preoccupation 
about Indian affairs, both here and in India, has always been pure politics, 
almost unconnected with human welfare and betterment. No doubt ade- 
quate health services will be enormously costly; no doubt they must wait, 
for their completion, for a much higher level of general prosperity, but there 
is equally no doubt that present poverty and inefficiency are largely due to 
ill-health and undernourishment. Fortunately the Government of India has 
realized the miserable level of the existing health services and has set up a 
powerful committee (the Health Survey and Development Committee) to 
examine and report on them. One may hope that a report may be produced 
which will propose—like the Report on Education—a drastic and realistic 
long-range plan for improvement and will shake the consciences of those, in 
India and elsewhere, who have insisted far too long on playing pure politics 
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while millions of people died and tens of millions suffered and were rendered 
inefficient every year from avoidable disease. 


I have illustrated how closely these subjects of health, food and popu- 
lation are linked in India by taking each in turn and showing how it acts and 
reacts with the others. There can be no question that the chief problems 
and the real needs of India will lie, for a good many years, within the bio- 
logical triangle formed by these three sides. That does not mean that 
nothing else is important, far from it. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone,” 
and for a civilized existence far more is necessary, but a man cannot live 
without bread, nor can a civilized man feel happy when hundreds of millions 
of his neighbours are without enough of it. Anything which can increase 
the education, the self-respect, the national pride, the prosperity, the feeling 
of responsibility among Indians, will tend to make the joint problems of 
population, health and food more soluble. Agriculture can profit greatly by 
the fullest use of methods provided by science, particularly biology and 
chemistry, by civil and mechanical engineering, by industry, by education, 
by transport and communication; also by social changes which will elim- 
inate the obstructions of debt, custom and religious prejudice; and finally, 
by constitutional changes which, if they can achieve it, may give a common 
sense of National Purpose and a feeling of responsibility and stability. But 
in all scientific, technical, educational, social and political change Indians 
must bear right in the front of their minds—and so must the British people 
if we want to help them—this fundamental problem of life, this triangular 
complex of health, food and population. 

It may be said that I have given a pretty grim picture. It 7s pretty grim, 
unless one deliberately looks away from the facts and refuses to do arith- 
metic. Some people can blind their consciences to it by charitable gifts to 
relief funds when some particular crisis occurs, but charity cannot solve a 
problem of this magnitude; that can be done only by hard thought and hard 
work. Some improve their sense of self-righteousness by blaming it all on 
others; this is not a question of blame, but of tackling a gigantic emergency 
which might become a gigantic calamity. Others still use it as the basis for 
futile political recriminations, when what is wanted is co-operation all round. 
People ask me what I think will happen; can this vast mass of the Indian 
people, already one-fifth of the whole population of the earth bottled up in 
one-fortieth of its land surface, ever become healthy and prosperous? The 
answer depends on whether wisdom and whole-hearted co-operation prevail, 
or whether political strife and discord continue to distract people’s minds 
from all that matters to most of their fellows, ending in final disorder and 
widespread calamity. Unfortunately it is so much easier to produce chaos 
than order, so much more comfortable to sit back and attack the motives 
of those who are trying to do something about it than to do an honest job 
of work oneself, so much cheaper to spread hatred and disaffection than to 
bring people to friendly co-operation. The question of what will happen 
depends rather little on what plans may be made, however good, for solving 
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what could be perfectly soluble problems: it depends mainly on human 
feelings and emotions, on the answer to the riddle whether human wisdom 
can prevail over human folly. I spent only five months in India, but 
perhaps in that short time I absorbed an over-dose of Indian pessimism. 
Whether I did, or not, the facts and the figures must be faced. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. H. V. Hopson said that both the Indian and the British peoples 
owed the lecturer a great debt. If more people of eminence and indepen- 
dence could go to India and come from India to Great Britain it would add 
to the two countries’ knowledge of each other and so make easier the solu- 
tion of their joint problems. 

He agreed with the lecturer that it was a great misfortune that India 
had devoted so much of her energies to political conflict instead of to the 
solution of urgent humane and material problems; but the fact was that 
these issues were intimately intermingled. It was commonly said that India 
could not have a real democracy until her population was educated and 
literate, otherwise she would merely become the prey of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians and be torn by communal disputes. Then it was recognized that 
literacy and education in turn depended upon a higher economic standard. 
To improve economic conditions sufficiently to meet the difficulties, as the 
lecturer had shown, needed an immense effort over a fairly long period of 
years. This the Government of India, in its present form, could not do. 
A Government which, despite its largely Indian personnel and the demo- 
cratic institutions behind it, was not in essence an Indian Government, was 
handicapped in war and in peace by its inability to impose heavy taxation 
on the people, because it was not a Government of the people. Moreover, 
it felt instinctively that some other form of government would be in charge 
in a few years, and that therefore only short-term efforts were within its 
scope. Ifit were possible to bring together, under the present Constitution, 
British knowledge and Indian effort to solve these urgent problems on a 
long-term basis, the transition of government at the top would be effected 
much more smoothly and more swiftly than if the problems of transition 
were tackled solely on the political plane. 


Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE said that surely it was no argument against 
the suppression of child marriage that it would intensify rather than reduce 
the population problem, because though less children would be born more 
would be born of mature and healthy mothers and so more would survive. 
Plague, war and famine were all likely to prevent an increase of population, 
yet they must be suppressed. On the other hand, the children born of 
mature mothers would be healthier and consequently more competent 
to help to solve India’s problem of poverty and ignorance. The lecturer 
had laid stress upon the importance of educating Indian women in regard 
to their responsibilities in the matter of reproduction. Clearly birth-control 
could net be enforced, but must be a matter of persuasion; but the pre- 
vention of child marriage could be enforced if there were the will to do it. 
Legislation restricting this practice was already in existence, but it had never 
yet been fully implemented for fear of arousing the social and religious preju- 
dice to which the lecturer had referred. Wasthisreallysuchadanger? The 
Indians were intelligent people, susceptible to new ideas and not squeamish, 
as were many English people, about talking of the facts of sexual life. If 
the frightful urgency of their present position were brought home to the 
Indian people, might not something be done even before the formation of 
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an all-Indian Government? After all, it had not been an Indian Govern- 
ment but a British administration which had controlled the practice of 
Suttee because there had been a man in office who was courageous enough 
to take risks. The British Government in India was too timid in matters 
which were clearly for the benefit of India. The suppression of child mar- 
riage would not only prevent great physical suffering on the part of girls of 
often much below fourteen but would give India a far healthier and better 
population. These matters were so connected with other aspects of the 
problems of India that their benefits would be far-reaching. 


PROFESSOR HILL replied that he certainly did not advocate the retention 
of child marriage in order to restrict the population of India. He had not 
dealt with the subject more fully in his paper because he did not consider 
that it had a direct and primary bearing on the subject of his address. As 
a long-range problem it was connected with the education of women. In 
his opinion nothing was so urgently needed in India as the influence of 
educated women: Indian women were splendid people, capable of taking 
great responsibility, but so far they had seldom had sufficient opportunities 
outside the home. The greatest hope for India lay in the part women could 
play in her affairs but this could only be attained gradually, and could not 


greatly affect the administration of the country in the coming twenty-five 
years. 


Mr. Horace G. ALEXANDER, who had been a relief worker in Bengal 
during 1942-3 said, in regard to the suggestion that none but an Indian 
Government could tackle the problems to which the lecturer had referred, 
that two years ago, after the Midnapore cyclone, the Governor, Sir John 
Herbert, hed called together a Committee for cyclone relief. It had included 
representatives not only of non-political welfare organizations, but of every 
political party in Bengal, the Hindu Mahasabha, Congress, the Communists, 
the Radical Democrats, the Moslem League, the Proja Party. For nearly 
six months this Committee (especially the Sub-Committee composed only 
of the bodies actually doing the relief work on the spot) had worked effec- 
tively as a unit on a job which was vital and non-political. When attempts 
had been made to do the same thing in the face of the famine it had broken 
down because of politics. More recently, however, Dr. B. C. Roy, who was 
known as a leading Congressman, and might be supposed to have little 
attraction for members of other parties, had been able to form a medical 
committee in Calcutta, including all the voluntary organizations, with both 
Hindus and Moslems co-operating. 

From actual experience in relief work it was noticeable that while the 
corruption of politics led to a failure in the case of many minor officials, the 
personnel of the voluntary workers of the entirely Indian societies was of a 
quite different nature. The workers of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit all 
over Bengal and elsewhere had found that, generally speaking, the voluntary 
workers were tireless and uninterested in party feuds. In Calcutta they 
might be fiercely partisan, but out in the villages where the work had to be 
done they were to be found working tirelessly day and night. Most of these 
volunteers, women and men alike, appeared to be refreshingly free from the 
inhibitions in regard to cattle and other things which so often marked the 
Indian approach to these problems. Perhaps on this side of the picture 
there might be some hope for the future. 


Dr. Cecit Descu asked whether any steps were being taken to increase 
the productivity of the soil. The low productivity of most Indian soils was 
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remarkable, yet they were potentially fairly rich. Such improvement could 
only come from agricultural research and the spread of the knowledge 
derived therefrom among the peasants. 


PROFESSOR HILL said considerable improvement in the productivity of 
the Indian soil could and probably would be achieved. The recent plan to 
increase Indian agricultural production was a very substantial one and no 
doubt a really effective Five Year Plan could considerably increase the total 
amount of food, particularly cereals, available in India. The main problem 
was, however, not chiefly scientific but religious and social, the subdivision 
of land into tiny holdings, the presence of tens of millions of useless cows 
which produced nothing but dung for burning, agricultural indebtedness, 
etc. These were largely issues which could only be tackled by Indians for 
Indians; this was why he considered that only an indian Government could 
deal with the matter effectively. A change in the outlook on life had to be 
produced for most of the Indian people if they were to be able to raise food 
in sufficient quantity and quality to nourish themselves adequately. The 
Japanese had less acres per person available, yet they had been able to 
produce a strong and indeed ferocious people—though it must be remem- 
bered that they had fish on a much larger scale than could be available to 
India. There was no doubt that the problem could be solved; but would it 
be solved, even by an Indian Government, in the present political atmos- 
phere prevalent in India? Ifa really energetic effort were made at once the 
crisis could be staved off for twenty-five years: by then, improving education 
and standards and a new attitude might have produced such an effect that 
the population would not double again in another fifty years. 














THE SMALLER PROVINCES OF INDIA, 


1939 to 1944 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ASSAM 
ARNOLD WHITTAKER 


THE stress of war has compressed into a short period of five years a series 
of tests which a quarter of a century of peace-time developments would not 
have yielded. For the years 1942 to 1944 Assam has been an operational 
area: in mid-1944 its frontiers were crossed by the Japanese invader; in the 
same year Burma was invaded by Indian, British, American and Chinese 
troops, all of whom were based in Assam. The impact of war on a province 
with a population of only eleven millions is not peculiar to Assam, for it is 
only the intensity of the problems which distinguishes Assam from the 
smaller provinces in India’s hinterland, and gives a sharper definition to 
the lessons which post-war Governments cannot ignore. 

Assam was subjected to an economic “‘blitz’”’ which affected every man’s 
well-being and which obliterated some of its permanent population and 
many more of its temporary population, who came from the east as refugees 
from Burma and from the south as famine-stricken immigrants from Bengal. 
Seen in retrospect the ‘‘blitz’’ was only the high compression of a number of 
coincidental factors into a period of three years. Some of these factors will 
inevitably coincide again to harass ministers and civil servants, and to 
shorten the days of humbler people, unless there are drastic changes in the 
relationship between the Provincial and the Central Governments. 

Movement between Assam and Burma by land has never been encour- 
aged either by the Government of India or by the Government of Burma. 
Assam was a terminal province, with a single line metre-gauge railway run- 
ning along the Brahmaputra Valley. The Brahmaputra River was navig- 
able for specially constructed river steamers; gravelled roads ran, in the 
main, parallel to the river and railway, but few ran from the valley to the 
extensive hill barrier between Assam and Burma. This poverty of com- 
munications was later described by a military authority as a “nightmare 
in logistics.’ The nightmare became a reality early in 1942 when over 
150,000 Indians crossed this hill barrier from Burma to Assam on their way 
to their villages of origin in further India. The refugees were followed by 
General Alexander’s gallant army, and a new army took up positions in 
Manipur State to repel any attempted Japanese penetration. With com- 
munications so poor, the military situation and the maintenance of the 
civilian population demanded maximum economy in existing transport and 
immediate measures to increase the means of communication. Assam had 
become not only the main base for the armies operating on the north-east 
frontier but the western end of the only life-line to China. The maintenance 
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of that life-line meant not only building the Ledo Road through hitherto 
inaccessible country, but the building of a chain of modern aerodromes . 
capable of use by modern giant transport planes. 

Military strategy and its long-term plans had profound and short-term 
effects on the economy of the civil population for, to save transport, unpre- 
cedented demands on the produce of the province had to be met, partic- 
ularly for rice, the staple food of the people. The building of roads and 
aerodromes brought forth an insatiable demand for local labour. The satis- 
faction of these demands caused a degree of inflation unequalled in any other 
province of India. Wages of unskilled labour rose phenomenally, and clumsy 
attempts at price control caused flourishing black markets and maldistri- 
bution of goods. In the early days the demands for labour and supplies 
from military quarters were unco-ordinated, and the rise in prices for both 
labour and goods varied in different parts of the province. In fact this 
situation reflected the position throughout India, for the diversion of India’s 
productive machinery from civilian to military needs caused an acute 
shortage of consumer goods in the country, and a consequent inflationary 
situation which no “savings campaign” could redeem. With defence require- 
ments rightly receiving most of the transport space over Assam’s lines of 
communications, the trickle of consumer goods maintained in greater India 
dried up as it approached Assam. 

A factor which had not been foreseen was the departure from Assam for 
safer areas of many Marwari merchants as soon as the sporadic and com- 
paratively harmless air raids took place. The Provincial Government was 
driven into becoming the largest grocer in India as the only means of main- 
taining any standard of life for the civilian population. To a situation 
already complicated came, in 1943, the tragedy of the famine in the adjacent 
province of Bengal. 

These blows at the economy of the province had profound effects on the 
administration. The Provincial Government was called on to render new 
services to the people which were demonstrably far beyond its capacity to 
supply. A.R.P. and price control are merely two of many examples. Under 
the present system of allocating revenue between the Centre and the pro- 
vinces the sources of taxation available to the provinces are largely inelastic. 
The larger provinces with industries already established could play a remun- 
erative part in the great expansion of industrial productivity sponsored by 
the Government of India. The smaller provinces with fewer industries 
could not participate in this expansion, and it required only small demands 
for new services from the Provincial Government to endanger their budgets. 
The Centre offered some assistance but this was rarely sufficient to meet the 
need promptly. Exhortation from the Central to Provincial Governments 
to impose new taxation was a mockery for Assam so long as the Central 
Government, with its control of rail transport and motor transport imported 
under Lease-Lend, dominated the provincial situation. Only the Central 
Government could increase the production of consumer goods, and only the 
Central Government could ensure; that defence demands for transport to 
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Assam would not prevent an essential minimum of such goods reaching an 
operational area. 

Financial resources, however, were not the only need of the province. 
Of equal, and probably more, importance was the need for expert personnel. 
It has been a melancholy feature of provincial autonomy that administrative 
services have been cut to the bone in order to provide funds for more spec- 
tacular projects. Even if trained personnel had been kept at full strength, 
there would not have been sufficient ‘‘slack’’ to enable the small province 
to cope with all the situations described above. When, however, the admin- 
istrative services had been cut dangerously in peace-time, war demands on 
them were bound to cause a breakdown. When the refugees from Burma 
arrived on Assam’s border, the province was asked to mobilize all its re- 
sources. These were pathetically small, but the combined efforts of the 
Assam Government and the tea industry saved that great trek from disaster. 
Subsequent demands on the province for staff for operating war-time con- 
trols found the cupboard bare. 

As significant as the shortage of numbers was the shortage of skill. An 
economic blitz calls for personnel who have some knowledge of economic 
factors. The Indian civil servant in peace-time performs a multitude of 
tasks, and his administration of law and order and matters pertaining to 
land revenue is usually admirable. War-time aggravated the task of main- 
taining law and order and diverted time and study from the economic 
symptoms, which were to affect the cultivator far more profoundly than 
any law and order or revenue problem had ever affected him. Neither 
training nor experience equipped the district officer to deal with these eco- 
nomic phenomena. Many of the symptoms originated far beyond his dis- 
trict. Much of the information which might have enabled him to cope, 
somewhat haphazardly, with the ever-changing situation was never brought 
together in an accessible form. Other information required interpretation 
by an expert before it could be used for local needs. The all-India situation 
demanded an economic general staff with up-to-the-minute information 
which could have been passed to the Provincial Government, not as a mass 
of statistics, but as a plan of action. Such a plan, however, would still have 
been useless without willingness on the part of the Provincial Government 
to adopt it, and ability to carry it out loyally. On the occasions when the 
Central Government achieved a plan, acceptance by the provinces was often 
halting and qualified, and its executive application in the districts was left 
far too much to the discretion of the district officer, whose whole training 
was based on the district as an independent unit. Price control demanded 
unified action, not only in a province but in a region comprising several 
provinces. 

An aspect of administration which the war has shown in sharp relief is 
that only the Central Government can carry reserves of administrative man- 
power, and that only the Central Government can recruit and train officers 
who can deal authoritatively with economic problems. The time-worn 
system whereby an administrative officer alternates between collecting 
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revenue in a district and, for example, dealing for a period of three years 
with the problems of industrial labour in the Secretariat of the Central 
Government, no longer suffices. Competent administration requires in- 
creasing specialization, and economic matters particularly are questions 
for expert handling over long periods by the same officers. 

Whatever constitution for India emerges there will be coalition govern- 
ments. In the smaller provinces where there is no daily press, few learned 
societies, and little scope for such bodies as a chamber of commerce, the Legis- 
lative Assemblies tend to take possession of the political stage. A weakness 
of coalitions is a reluctance to impose taxation, and in so far as ambitious 
plans of reconstruction will depend on local resources it seems likely that the 
disparity already existing between the large and small provinces will increase 
to the disadvantage of the smaller provinces. Local patriotism will operate 
in the same direction, for the increasing tendency to employ only natives of 
the province limits the field of recruitment and lowers the qualification for 
the more important public posts. 

From this sketchy résumé of events in Assam during war-time it is 
possible to draw conclusions which have a post-war application. These 
conclusions are valid whatever status India acquires and whatever consti- 
tution emerges. One hopes that some of them will be applied without 
waiting for deadlocks to be resolved or for such elusive things as atmospheres 
to be created. The problems are almost independent of political de- 
velopments. 

These are the days of Plans, most of which aim at securing a higher 
degree of industrialization in the shortest possible time. In India, with an 
anticipated increase of population of sixty millions over the next ten years, 
these plans have an added urgency, not only for the country as a whole but 
for the small province with its inelastic revenue. War-time inflation in 
Assam has a positive side as well as a negative one, for the province is a 
region of small landowning cultivators who have profited by the high price 
of agricultural products. Individual indebtedness has been substantially 
reduced, an achievement which would have been thought impossible five 
years ago. If reconstruction plans will treat agriculture as an industry 
which requires investment of capital, equipment, research and the constant 
attention of Government, then the liquidation of indebtedness will give 
these plans a flying start. War-time experience has at least one thing to 
its credit—it has convinced even the conservative Indian cultivator that 
Government interference by way of direction as to which crop he should 
grow can be beneficial if it is linked to guaranteed remunerative prices for 
his produce. The cultivator is therefore attuned to a degree of outside 
control in his operations which would have been unthinkable before the war. 

In most reconstruction plans it is assumed that the national income can 
be quickly increased only by large-scale investment of capital and by 
reducing the consumption of the people to austerity levels. Russia is the 
oft-quoted example. It is also assumed that in countries, such as India, 
where the standard of living is low there is no room for further tightening 
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of the belt. Experience in Assam suggests that there is a surprising degree 
of belt-tightening capacity even in a poor province, and that if the people 
themselves believe that to forgo consumption now would be to live more 
abundantly in the near future, this abstinence would be borne with fortitude 
and possibly with cheerfulness. The essence of the problem of increasing 
the provincial income is the recognition that agriculture is a major industry 
which needs to be re-tooled, and that increased production must be brought 
about quickly if it is to overtake the burdens which automatically follow the 
rapid increase in population. Our war-time tribulations will have been in 
vain unless they underline the following problems which will confront Indian 
leaders whatever the political status of India may be, and whatever the 
creed and composition of the political parties who take office. These prob- 
lems are: 

(1) The small province must be given more elastic sources of revenue or 
should receive grants-in-aid, related to performance, from the 
Centre. Under the present constitution, the importance assumed 
by the legislative bodies in smaller provinces will militate against the 
rapid increase in provincial taxation necessary to finance large 
schemes of betterment. 

If a small province is to raise loans in the market, investors will 
demand from the Centre, as well as from the province, reputable 
evidence of the soundness of the schemes on which their money will 
be spent, as well as some proof that the province has made serious 
attempts to expand its taxable revenue. 

Benevolence from the Central Government will be no substitute 
for expert investigation, or for direct financial assistance and con- 
tinuing advice to the province. 

(2) The Central Government’s participation in the economic destiny of 
the small provinces will need to be educational as well as material. 
At present, Provincial Governments rise and fall largely because 
legislators wrangle bitterly about the size of the slices of the loaf to 
be spent on particular schemes, while ignoring the major problem, 
which is to increase in the shortest possible period the size of the loaf 
itself. Whatever the make-up of the Central Government, it must 
use every weapon, and particularly the grant-in-aid, to fix such con- 
cepts in the minds of provincial legislators. Behind every form of 
persuasion practised by the Centre there must be an immediate and 
effective economic sanction. There will be outcries that such is not 
the democratic way of life and is alien to the spirit of the Government 
of India Act. This criticism should not prevail, for time and in- 
creasing population press, and unless large-scale investment of capital 
and reduction of consumption proceed simultaneously and speedily, 
the standard of life of the common man in the provinces will remain 
stationary. Then indeed will perish more important things than a 
legislator’s right to decree what money shall be raised and how it 
shall be spent. In the first instance plans will have to be imposed 
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and progress made in spite of the wishes of the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives. It is at least arguable whether in such a course there is 
anything alien to Indian ideas of government. Not the least remark- 
able phenomenon of recent years has been the alacrity with which 
Indian political parties in the provinces accept dictation from outside 
bodies, such as the All-India Congress Committee and the Muslim 
League. Plans imposed by the Centre after expert investigation 
stand a chance of being accepted by a province which can neither 
command the services of experts nor has the means to act on expert 
recommendations. 

During the war years the stoutest supporter of provincial auto- 
nomy would have welcomed, at certain stages, Central direction and 
assistance given in unequivocal terms and carrying the hallmark of 
impartial investigation. On the infrequent occasions when Central 
direction was given, there was too often neither detailed knowledge 
of the provincial conditions nor clarity. 


(3) Assuming that in a re-cast constitution, power to act on the above 


lines will be taken by the Centre or, if there is delay in devising such 
a constitution, that such action will be taken by the Centre under 
the present system, a major problem is still unsolved. That is the 
provision of personnel who have the “‘know-how”’ to draw up recon- 
struction plans and to carry them out. The small province cannot 
recruit such men, nor can the Central Government find all of them 
from the ranks of its present services. Amongst the United Nations 
there is a volume of ‘‘expertize’’ which could be made available on 
short-term contracts. Indian personnel could be trained alongside 
such experts and could take over in a comparatively short period. 
It is of no great importance from which country these experts are 
recruited so long as their credentials are beyond question. Co-oper- 
ation will in many cases be withheld if the province believes that 
plans have been drawn up by enlightened amateurs who are spending 
the usual period of three to five years in the particular department 
of Government required to frame those plans. Already, officers spend 
the whole of their administrative lives in the Finance and Commerce 
Departments of the Government of India and no longer revert to the 
provinces where they began their careers. There will, of course, 
always remain the need for close and continuous consultation be- 
tween the Centre and the province, but in the last resort it should 
always be possible for the Central Government to impose a plan. 


(4) This need for strong central direction will be most felt in dealing with 


agriculture. For years to come agriculture will remain by far the 
most important industry in every province, and particularly in the 
smaller provinces. Only the Centre can create those conditions which 
will ensure a stable and remunerative price to the cultivator, and 
keep him from falling again into crippling indebtedness. The main- 
tenance of such prices will involve international agreements, and the 
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Centre alone can conduct negotiations. Stability may even require 
pump-priming on a scale which only the Centre can undertake. In 
so far as ultimate success requires an immediate curtailment of the 
consumption of certain goods and the diversion of productive capa- 
city into other channels, some form of rationing will be necessary to 
secure the widest measure of public confidence in schemes whose 
execution must involve hardship to the community. 

(5) War-time experience has underlined the fact that to increase the 
wealth of a province it is necessary to increase the horse-power avail- 
able to each inhabitant and the power-driven appliances to each pair 
of hands. In the Province of Assam there are enormous untapped 
sources of water-power which, in the case of North-East Assam, can 
only be harnessed by agreement with Burma, and in Western Assam 
can only be commercially exploited if consumers in Bengal are per- 
mitted to take the current. In such situations negotiations with 
another country and another province are apt to be prolonged inter- 
minably. Surveys and plans for the exploitation of such resources 
are matters for experts outside Assam, while the acquisition of mach- 
inery in the early post-war years of shortage will call for active 
assistance from the Central Government. Hydro-electric power is 
but one illustration of the need for regional development unhampered 
by provincial boundaries and jealousies. Flood control, afforestation, 
river commissions for the great inland waterways, are other examples 
of the need for a strong Central Government to assist Provincial 
Governments. The quality of that assistance will largely determine 
whether action by the Centre will be considered as an interference or 
a partnership. 

The war years have shown that the disabilities of the small provinces in 
India are increasing; that the Central Government alone can adjust the 
balance between the larger and the smaller provinces; that the transcending 
need is to increase the national income quickly if India is not to be overtaken 
by a series of new and graver problems caused by the annual addition of six 
million people to her teeming population; and that this need is so great and 
so urgent that it cannot wait for the advent of a ‘‘favourable political atmos- 
phere,” nor for the emergence of a new status for India, lest inaction bring 
a crisis in which the “‘democratic way of life’’ will find no place. 








AUSTRALIA IN COMMONWEALTH AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS, 1939 to 1944 


L. C. KEY 


THE war period 1939-44 coincides with the most marked advance 
Australia has yet made towards diplomatic maturity. She is today as 
deliberately and completely a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as she has ever been, but her membership is increasingly based 
on an informed knowledge of world politics and not only on traditional ties 
and sentiments. Till 1939 she had been, in international affairs, rather a 
silent partner in the Commonwealth. Today she finds herself at least 
partly equipped with her own apparatus for international dealings at the 
political level, and with a developing international personality. It is the 
purpose of this article to trace the most important causes of this growth. 

At the outbreak of the first World War in 1914 Australia had no formal 
foreign policy, nor had she the widespread overseas interests likely to en- 
gender one. . She lived, produced and traded behind the security of the 
British Navy, making meanwhile such provision for her local defence as 
Imperial Conferences and the Committee of Imperial Defence deemed 
necessary. By 1920 her armed forces had won her recognition by their 
deeds on the field of battle, her representatives had signed the Treaty of 
Versailles in her own right and she had accepted two ‘‘C”’ class mandates 
under the League of Nations. There was no further development of note 
in the nineteen-twenties. She concurred in the draft of the Statute of 
Westminster at the Imperial Conference of 1930, but the operative clauses 
were not adopted until thirteen years later. 

The nineteen-thirties saw the creation of a system of Trade Commis- 
sioners. A Commissioner-General to the United States of America had 
been appointed in 1918, and a Commercial Representative in Canada in 
1929. These were changed to Trade Commissionerships and similar posts 
were created in China, Egypt, India, Japan, the Netherlands East Indies 
and New Zealand. The predominance of Pacific and Asian centres should 
be noted; it is indicative of a major trend in Australian interest. 

Beyond her trade representatives Australia had at the beginning of 1939 
only one other overseas representative, the High Commissioner to the 
United Kingdom. Information on foreign affairs came to her Government 
through the channels of the British Foreign Office, and through it she made 
such representations to foreign Governments as were considered necessary. 
She was still closely linked to the United Kingdom. ‘The tie to London— 
the strongest overseas tie—is composed of many elements, well analysed 
by a civil servant whose field is foreign relations: ‘Australia’s ties with 
Britain are imperial; racial and sentimental; cultural; economic, the United 
Kingdom has always provided the major market for Australian primary 
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production; defence, Australia rightly regards the British Navy as the 
first line of Australia’s defence; and legal, the final court of appeal is still 
the Privy Council’.””! 

Apart from her activities as a member of the League of Nations and in 
the field of trade agreements, Australia outwardly made little contribution 
to international affairs. Although under the Statute of Westminster she 
was equal in status with all other members of the British Commonwealth, 
the functional superiority of the United Kingdom in foreign policy remained 
almost complete. Her close racial affinity with the United Kingdom and 
her almost exclusively British sentiment and culture were no doubt the 
main reasons why no body of opinion within the country had yet grown 
sufficiently strong to move Australia to express her national individuality, 
as Canada and South Africa had already done. 

Behind this apparently nearly static situation changes were occurring. 
In the words of P. D. Phillips: 


One point to be made about this emergence into our consciousness of the 
external surroundings of our national life is that the growth or emergence 
accumulates unperceived a certain pressure or potential. Then almost sud- 
denly a new phase in our national life is seen to have arrived. In the absence 
of public discussion on a plane of moderately sophisticated criticism, these 
changes are not anticipated by even a minority. They appear to happen 
suddenly. The growth is actually more gradual, as has been also the slow 
transformation of our internal economy. The truth is that the last decade 
has seen something of a revolution in the make-up of our economy.’ 


The changes to be noted here are the growth of Australia’s consciousness of 
her position as primarily a Pacific Power but also one with world interests, 
and the formation of her own diplomatic service. 

Australia, in common with New Zealand, is an outpost of European 
civilization and culture or, more precisely, of British civilization and culture; 
relatively undeveloped, as yet carrying part only of the population she can 
sustain, lying adjacent to the land masses of Indonesia and Asia, with their 
vast populations differing in race, in language, in religion, in political struc- 
ture, in history and in standards of living. 

Australia’s interest in the Pacific is, first, that it is her home; she lives 
there. The facts of geography are inescapable. ‘The Pacific area is half the 
world. The shores of three of the major United Nations, the Soviet Union, 
China, the United States are lapped by its waters, while the fourth, Great 
Britain, has numerous and valuable interests in it. Three of the Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth are part of it, Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia. The Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya, abut uponit. The slowly developing Central and South American 
republics are of it. One of the major Axis Powers, Japan, is init. Anda 

1C, Hartley Grattan, Introducing Australia (8th impression, New York, 1942), p. 22. 
In fairness to the remarks on defence of the person quoted by Mr. Grattan, it should be 


said that they were written a year before Japan’s entry into the war transformed the Pacific 
scene. 


2Introduction to Australian Home Front: A Wartime Record 1939-41 issued by the 
Research Section, Australian Institute of International Affairs (Melbourne, 1941), p. 4. 
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myriad of islands, whose nature and location now take on a new strategical 
significance, stretch across it. All these are Australia’s neighbours. To her 
near north lie her Asiatic next-door neighbours. It is inevitable that she 
should have developing contacts with them. 

An indication of the importance of the Pacific area to Australia’s overseas 
trade is shown by the fact that in the last pre-war year, 1938-9, the United 
Kingdom supplied about 42 per cent of Australia’s imports and took about 
54 per cent of her exports. In the same year Pacific countries, including 
India and Ceylon, supplied over 43 per cent of the total imports and took 
about 24 per cent of her exports. 

The true realization by Australia of the significance of her environment 
developed steadily in the decade before the war. Individual observers had 
already pointed it out. The appointment of the Australian Eastern Mission 
to the Philippines, Thailand, Japan and China, led by Sir John Latham in 
1934, and of the Trade Commissioners in 1933-8 already referred to, are 
evidence of this awareness by the Australian Government. 

In 1937 a Pacific regional pact was suggested by the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. J. A. Lyons. In a broadcast on the evening of April 26, 1939, the day 
he assumed the Premiership, Mr. R. G. Menzies said, “In the Pacific Aus- 
tralia must regard herself as a principal, providing herself with her own 
information and maintaining her own diplomatic contacts with foreign 
Powers.”"! The following day, plans were announced for Australian Lega- 
tions at Washington and Tokyo. Early in 1940 the Australian Minister 
arrived in Washington; in the same year the Legation at Tokyo was opened; 
and in 1941 a Legation was established in Chungking. Australia thus ef- 
fected, for the first time, full and independent representation in the field of 
overseas diplomacy. Since then an Australian Legation has been estab- 
lished in Moscow. The Australian High Commissioner in London has been 
accredited Australian representative to the Netherlands Government, and 
it has been decided to exchange representatives with the French Provisional 
Government. The appointment of representatives to countries on the 
South American continent has been foreshadowed, and on September 8, 
1944, the Minister for External Affairs, Dr. H. V. Evatt, stated “that an 
active policy by Australia in European affairs meant that diplomatic mach- 
inery would be needed. Australia should expect to see further extension of 
its diplomatic representation.’” 

The defeat, in October 1941, of Mr. A. W. Fadden’s Government and 
the assumption of office by Mr. Curtin’s present Labour Government did 
not interrupt this development. Dr. Evatt declared in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on November 27, 1941, ‘‘the recent change of Government... 
does not imply any vital change in Australia’s foreign policy.’ For this 
continuity the existence of the Australian Advisory War Council, an extra- 
constitutional body set up in 1940 at the suggestion of the Labour Party as 

1Sydney Morning Herald, April 27, 1939. 2Tbid., September 9, 1944. 


%Current Notes on International Affairs, vol. 11, no. 10, December 15, 1941, Canberra, 
Department of External Affairs, p. 253. 
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an alternative to a national Government, was in large measure responsible. 
Consisting of leading members of the Cabinet and of the Opposition under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, its composition remained the same 
when the change of Government varied the offices held by its members. 

Announcing the appointment of the Australian Minister to China, Sir 
Frederick Stewart, then Minister for External Affairs, stated that ‘It marks 
a further recognition of the fact that Australia possesses vital interests and 
has assumed increasing responsibilities in the Pacific,” and that it would at 
the same time ‘‘greatly assist Australia, asa member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to play an effective part in the Pacific.”! This trend in 
policy was emphasized by the stark exigencies of the Pacific situation after 
December 7, 1941. Japan’s rapid southward advance at a time when Great 
Britain’s own defence forces—together with most of those of the Dominions, 
including Australia—were fully engaged in Mediterranean and European 
theatres, prompted the energetic and open pursuit of a policy aiming at still 
closer and more direct contacts between Australia and her friendly Pacific 
neighbours. A closer liaison with the United States of America had already 
been advocated as something which would benefit both countries, and while 
making for more stable conditions in the Pacific would not detract from the 
normal close relations of the members of the British Commonwealth. Pro- 
fessor Fred Alexander, an outspoken advocate of this point of view, wrote: 
“‘T see no inconsistency between a belief that closer relations between the 
United States and Australia are possible and desirable, in the mutual interest 
of both countries, and a conviction that the continued existence of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is of vital importance to Australia. I 
believe that most Americans accept the continuance of the British Common- 
wealth as significant for them also.’”” 

It was against this background that Mr. Curtin, in his New Year broad- 
cast on December 28, 1941, declared: 


The Australian Government, therefore, regards the Pacific struggle as 
primarily one in which the United States and Australia must have the fullest 
say in the direction of the Democracies’ fighting plan. 

Without any inhibitions of any kind, I make it quite clear that Australia 
looks to America, free of any pangs as to our traditional links or kinship with 
the United Kingdom. 

We know the problems that the United Kingdom faces. We know the 
constant threat of invasion. We know the dangers of dispersal of strength, 
but we know, too, that Australia can go and Britain can still hold on. 

We are, therefore, determined that Australia shall not go, and we shall 
exert all our energies towards the shaping of a plan, with the United States 
as its keystone, which will give to our country some confidence of being able 
to hold out until the tide of battle swings against the enemy. 

Summed up, Australian external policy will be shaped towards obtaining 
Russian aid, and working out, with the United States as the major factor, a 
plan of Pacific strategy along with British, Chinese, and Dutch forces.’ 


1Current Notes on International Affairs, vol. 15, no. 1, p. 219. 
‘Australia and the United States” (Australian Quarterly, vol. XIII, no. 2, June 1941, 


). 
3Sydney Morning Herald, December 29, 1941. 
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Challenged by the Conservative Opposition that this savoured of ‘‘cut- 
ting the painter’ with the Commonwealth, Mr. Curtin the next day empha- 
sized that ‘Our loyalty to H.M. the King goes to the very core of our national 
life. It is part of our being.’”’ But he went on, 


I do not consider Australia a segment of the British Empire. It is an 
organic part of the whole structure. But I do not put Australia in the 
position of acolony. Australia isa Dominion.... I ask everybody to look 
facts in the face.... Australia, as an integral part of the British Common- 
wealth, faces the problem of its own defence with sheer realism. We want 
to preserve Australia as a part of the British Commonwealth. We intend 
todo so. Therefore, our voice must be heard.! 


In February 1942, at a conference in Melbourne between members of the 
War Advisory Council and Mr. D. G. Sullivan and Mr. J. G. Coates of the 
New Zealand War Cabinet, a new strategic area, including both Australia 
and New Zealand, was planned, and it was proposed to give supreme oper- 
ational command to a United States officer. It was realized that since the 
United States would have to play the major part in any successful defence 
plan, it was proper that supreme command should be given to an American. 
This plan was modified; the two commands of the South and South-West 
Pacific were created, and General Douglas MacArthur was placed in supreme 
command of the latter area. It was, also, in no small measure due to the 
insistence and persistence of the Australian Government that the Pacific 
War Councils in London and Washington were set up to plan the over-all 
direction of the Pacific campaign which, with New Zealand, it believed could 
not be successfully waged without a greater and more speedy allocation of 
resources than at first contemplated by the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. 

Of the two Pacific War Councils major responsibility and power rests 
with the Washington body. The President presides at its meetings, and 
the United Kingdom, China, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Netherlands are represented. It is not an executive but a political body, 
though some military matters are ‘‘finalized”’ there. 

The vital nature of America’s influence in the Pacific, before the action 
at Pearl Harbor made her a belligerent, was stressed by all Australian parties; 
“throughout the recent difficult period in the Far East,” reported Sir 
Frederick Stewart in September 1941, ‘‘the United States of America has 
taken a clear and encouraging initiative in support of stability.... This 
initiative we have gladly recognized and accepted.’ His successor in 
office, Dr. Evatt, on December 16, 1941 declared that recognition of 
American leadership on behalf of the democracies in the Pacific was one of the 
principles on which Australia’s diplomatic action rested during the two 
months of Labour Government before the Japanese attack.*® 

What was the course of Australia’s relations during this period with the 


1[bid., December 30, 1941. 
2Current Notes on International Affairs, vol. 11, no. 6, p. 164. 
*Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, vol. 169, p. 1085. 
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British Commonwealth? Some Australians have at times reproached their 
fellows with isolationism. Certainly there have been occasions when to 
Australians the affairs of the European continent seemed remote and little 
related to Australian policy. This attitude is partly explained by the dis- 
tance between them and by the absence of close and frequent contacts. In 
the Labour movement extremists were accused of arguing that the Empire 
meant Imperialism, that British capitalism fights in the guise of Imperial 
solidarity, that, ‘‘In short, side by side with sentimental loyalty, there is in 
Australia a line of thought which is definitely critical; which refuses to 
accept the Empire without careful scrutiny. Labour sentiment is by no 
means averse from friendly relations with kindred nations overseas. But it 
stands on guard against overseas interference or ‘entanglements’.”! But 
whatever fears may have been entertained on this score, and whatever their 
validity, on one point the Labour movement grew increasingly firm—oppo- 
sition to Fascism. The criticism of Empire policies never amounted to more 
than the disposition of a section to test and examine, and was indeed a 
natural concomitant of increasing national consciousness still in an adoles- 
cent stage. But it would be wrong to construe this, as had occasionally been 
done, as evidence of anti-British feeling. As Professor Bailey remarks, ‘‘an 
anti-British policy would split Australian public life from one end to the 
other.’ As the inevitability of a Franco-British clash with Nazi Germany 
became more apparent, so Australian opinion became firmer in its support 
of London. Said Mr. J. A. Lyons in March 1939: ‘‘The Australian Govern- 
ment has told Great Britain that she has our whole-hearted support in this 
desperate bid for peace,’’ and Mr. Menzies on April 26, 1939, immediately 
after becoming Prime Minister, declared in a broadcast ‘‘The peace of Great 
Britain is precious to us, because her peace is ours. If she is at war, we are 
at war.... The British countries of the world must stand or fall together.’”* 

Elaborating the Prime Minister’s remarks, the Minister for External 
Affairs, Sir Henry Gullett, said later: 


I point out these words are not to be interpreted to mean that in any 
and every set of circumstances the foreign policy of a Government of the 
Ur. ed Kingdom, if it led to war, should or would automatically commit 
Australia to participation in that war. Nor do they mean that action taken 
by a Government of the Commonwealth in any and every set of circum- 
stances, and leading to war, should or would automatically commit the 
United Kingdom to participation in that war. It is conceivable that upon 
either side a policy might be adopted which met with strong disapproval 
or condemnation by the other Government. But in the circumstances... 
today there is no sort of disagreement.‘ 


Speaking as Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Curtin said: ‘The qualifi- 
cation [of Sir Henry Gullett] squares entirely with the conception of Aus- 


1Quoted by K. H. Bailey, ‘‘Australia’s Membership of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as affecting her Post-war Réle among the United Nations in the Far East” (A ustral- 
Asiatic Bulletin, special number, February 19438, p. 3). 

‘Australia in the Empire’ (Australian Quarterly, March 1942, p. 14). 

3Sydney Morning Herald, April 27, 1939. 

4Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, vol. 159, p. 198. 
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tralia’s position as held by the Opposition.’ While laying it down that 
such paramount matters were for the Australian Parliament and Govern- 
ment itself to decide, he went on: ‘We accept the position that we are and 
we declare ourselves to be, an integral part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,’ and, broadcasting on New Year’s Eve 1939, he asserted that the 
Labour Party and the whole of Australia was not only against Germany but 
were indeed inflexibly and unequivocably on the side of France and Great 
Britain. 

How real this sentiment is was demonstrated (to quote Professor Bailey 
once more) by the ‘‘Labour stalwart who said in the House of Representa- 
tives in the critical days of June 1940: ‘The workers of Australia do not look 
on England merely as a place where they can sell goods and borrow money. 
England is the home of our race; we love England, and if England should 
go down it would seem to me as if the sun went down’.’”* 

In the early months of 1942, when Japanese battle fleets and bombers 
were sweeping over all the strong points from Burma to New Guinea on 
which the northward security of the Australian continent had hitherto 
depended, criticism of British policy and defence strategy sharpened tem- 
porarily. But regard for ‘‘the heroic gallantry and unflagging endeavour”’ 
of the British people has steadily increased ever since. 

The triennial Interstate Conference of the Australian Labour Party in 
December 1943 unanimously adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Curtin, 
affirming that Australia should collaborate with other peace-loving nations 
in the establishment of a peace in conformity with the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter, to which he annexed the following statements: 


(1) The evolution of the British Commonwealth has exemplified the 
manner in which autonomous nations can co-operate on matters of 
mutual interest. 

(2) Participation in the further development of cooperation among the 
members of the British Commonwealth, the nations of the world at 
large, and the Pacific nations in particular, should be subject to the 
sovereign control of the policy of Australia by its own people, Parlia- 
ment and Government.‘ 


The question of closer liaison with other members of the Commonwealth 
and of improved machinery for consultation and co-operation has also had 
the attention of Australia. The exchange of High Commissioners with 
Canada, New Zealand and India, made during the war, greatly strengthens 
the lateral links on the political level between them, and is a development 
likely to have considerable influence on future relationships. Beyond this, 
however, Australia felt that machinery for continuous consultation at the 
centre should be created. In a speech at Adelaide on August 16, 1943, 
Mr. Curtin outlined the plans which in May 1944 he laid in greater detail 
before the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London. While declaring that 
there could be no substitute for meetings of Prime Ministers, he suggested 


1Jbid., p. 200. 2Tbid., p. 204. 8A ustralian Quarterly, March 1942, p. 13. 
4Sydney Morning Herald, December 16, 1943. 
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that these need not always meet in London, and that the High Commis- 
sioners and the Secretary of State for the Dominions should form a per- 
manent sub-committee to handle certain interim matters. There should 
also, he thought, be a permanent secretariat of the Imperial Conference 
which, though normally located at London, should be an ambulatory body 
and should function for Conferences at the place of meeting. In addition 
frequent meetings of experts should take place on technical matters. Al- 
though unanimity was not reached on these proposals, the Dominion Prime 
Ministers undertook to consult their Governments regarding them. A fur- 
ther proposal that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom should have 
monthly meetings with the Dominion representatives and the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions met with general agreement. 

Under the Australian-New Zealand Agreement of January 21, 1944, 
these two Dominions planned: the closest collaboration over a wide field. 
The Agreement provides for meetings of Ministers of State at least twice a 
year, conferences of departmental and technical experts, of standing inter- 
Governmental committees, the regular exchange of information and ex- 
change of officers. The permanent secretariats also provided for are reported 
by Dr. Evatt to be ‘‘working well.’”” No other two parts of the Common- 
wealth have attempted such close and formal collaboration. Perhaps no 
others have such close identity of interests, political and geographic. 

The war years have also seen changes of constitutional importance in the 
relation of Australia to Great Britain. 

In 1939 the Government of the day followed the doctrine that when the 
King is at war his subjects everywhere are automatically at war. When 
His Majesty on the recommendation of his United Kingdom Ministers 
declared war on Germany, it was regarded as creating a state of war in 
Australia also. Mr. Menzies immediately called a meeting of the Executive 
Council presided over by the Governor General, who signed a proclamation 
identical with that published in London. Mr. Menzies then consulted the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Curtin, and that night, September 3, 1939, 
broadcast that ‘‘in consequence of the persistence by Germany in her in- 
vasion of Poland, Great Britain has declared war upon her and that as a 
result, Australia is also at war.’"! A similar course was followed by New 
Zealand. 

In December 1941, Canberra, in accordance with the more positive part 
she was coming to play in international affairs and anxious that all possible 
support should be afforded Soviet Russia, strongly urged that war should 
be declared on the satellite Axis partners, Finland, Hungary and Roumania. 
In order to achieve this so far as Australia was concerned, the Minister for 
External Affairs adopted a different procedure from that followed in 1939. 
It was arranged that His Majesty should issue a royal instrument on the 
exclusive advice of his Australian Ministers. This was sent by telephoto to 
Australia and authorized the Governor General to declare the existence of 
a state of war between Australia and the countries in question from a time 


1[bid., September 4, 1939. 
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to be specified in the declaration itself. It was at this time that the war 
with Japan broke out and the same technique was employed in declaring 
war upon her. 

No wide notice was taken of the new procedure during the excitement of 
the period, although some observers thought the innovation potentially 
dangerous. With the precedent of Eire in mind, it was feared that a situa- 
tion might arise where the Australian Government at a time of crisis would 
adopt an attitude different from that taken by her sister dominions and 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Evatt however declared that special care had been taken to make 
forms correspond with the facts. In his opinion it was important to avoid 
controversy as to the power of the Governor General to declare war without 
special authority; therefore the procedure adopted was in accordance with 
the proper constitutional practice that in all matters affecting Australia 
both the King and his representatives should act exclusively on the advice 
of his Australian Ministers, and the transaction illustrated the fact that 
separate action by the King’s Governments in the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing Dominions was perfectly consistent with close co-opera- 
tion in all matters affecting their common interests. It clearly expressed 
the unbroken chain of prerogative authority from His Majesty to the 
Governor General. 

Although the 1941 procedure followed generally that already employed 
by Canada, South Africa and Eire, its value as a precedent in Australia is 
important. It clarified and exemplified the existing constitutional theory 
rather than established a new constitutional relationship. 

The circumstances of the war have resulted in a number of important 
forms of co-operation and consultation between Australia and other parts 
of the Empire and also with foreign countries. The Eastern Group Supply 
Council formed at Delhi in October 1940, had as its objective the organiza- 
tion of supplies for the war in Europe and the Middle East from India, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and the African and Far Eastern 
Colonies. Australia made a major contribution to the work of this Council 
and to the supplies, especially of those munitions which were under pro- 
duction in increasing volume in Australia’s secondary industries. She has 
also been associated with the Commonwealth Supply Council, a co-ordin- 
ating body with headquarters in London. Reference has already been made 
to her membership of the Pacific War Council in Washington, where an 
Australian Supply Mission is also stationed. 

A Mutual Aid Agreement with Canada was announced in March 1944, 
under which Australia is receiving manufactured goods for war and supply 
purposes to the value of some £24 million. She is also a party to the Lease- 
Lend system and has made increasing contributions in this way to the Allied 
cause. She is the recipient of substantial aid from the United States, and 
reciprocal aid to the United States forces in Australia and in the South-West 
Pacific increased from £59 million in 1942-3 to £110 million in 1943-4, the 
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latter figure representing about 20 per cent of the total Australian war 
expenditure for the year. 

In the early years of the war it was felt that there should be a closer link 
with the British War Cabinet. During his visit to London in May 1941, 
Mr. Menzies had attended its meetings and after his return to Australia it 
was suggested that he should return as a permanent Australian representa- 
tive. This view was opposed by the Opposition on the ground that at such 
a time the Prime Minister’s proper place was in Australia, but they agreed 
that a leading member of the Government or other Australian should visit 
England for this purpese. Mr. Fadden’s Government of September-October 
1941 asked Sir Earle Page to undertake this mission and he was on his way 
when Mr. Curtin succeeded Mr. Fadden as Prime Minister. The new 
Government at once asked Sir Earle Page if he would continue his mission. 
Sir Earle Page was not a permanent member of the War Cabinet, and 
attended its meetings only when subjects relating to Australia were under 
discussion. Broadcasting to Australia on January 14, 1942, he said: ‘‘Any 
political make-up—in War Cabinets, Imperial Conferences, etc.—are neces- 
sarily spasmodic and have an ‘in and out’ quality. We must build an 
administrative foundation, with permanent scaffolding and a quality which 
will always be standard.””! 

During his visit in May 1942 Dr. Evatt attended British War Cabinet 
meetings and with the return of Sir Earle Page to Australia on account of 
ill-health, arranged that the Australian High Commissioner, Mr. Bruce, 
should sit in the War Cabinet as Australia’s representative. Mr. Bruce has 
been freed of his routine duties as High Commissioner for this purpose and 
a small Australian secretariat in the War Cabinet has been established. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that the position of Australia in both 
Empire and world affairs has changed considerably from what it was before 
the outbreak of war. Today, though not a great power, she is conscious of 
having become a world power in the sense that she feels her responsibility 
to participate in all major aspects of world organization. There are many 
subjects of world importance upon which Australia is now, peckape for the 
first time, clearly formulating her ideas. 

What these subjects are may be learned in part from the Australian- 
New Zealand Agreement. They cover the armistice and subsequent ar- 
rangements, civil aviation, the administration and ultimate disposal of 
enemy territory in the Pacific, the welfare and advancement of native 
peoples in the Pacific, and matters of security and defence. The Agreement 
declares that the two countries have ‘‘vital interests’’ in all preparations for 
any armistice ending the present hostilities and that these interests should 
be protected by representation at the highest level on all armistice planning 
and executive bodies. It promises general collaboration in regard to the 
location of machinery set up under international organizations. It proposes 
a regional zone of defence comprising the South-West and South Pacific 
areas, the northern boundary being based on the arc of islands north and 


1Tbid., January 15, 1942. 
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north-east of Australia to Western Samoa and the Cook Islands. It declares 
the willingness of Australia and New Zealand to assume fuli responsibility 
for policing the areas as required. The principal of ‘‘trusteeship”’ is accepted 
for colonial territories and the two Governments ‘‘agree to promote the 
establishment at the earliest possible date of a regional organization with 
advisory powers, which could be called the South Seas Regional Commis- 
sion,’ and it is suggested that it might also include representatives of the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the French Committee of National 
Liberation. 

The Commission’s function would be ‘‘to secure a common policy on 
social, economic and political development directed towards the advance- 
ment and well-being of the native people themselves.” It is also agreed that 
Australia should take the initiative in calling a conference of representatives 
of the Governments with existing territorial interests in the South-West and 
South Pacific including the Netherlands and Portugal, as well as the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France. Finally the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments agree to act together in matters of common concern 
in the South-West and South Pacific areas.' 

When the agreement was first published, it was criticized as over-ambi- 
tious and because it introduced the principle of regionalism, but criticism 
has largely disappeared since. 

Speaking of the agreement Mr. Curtin said: ‘The policy expressed in 
this Agreement is not narrow. This regional understanding serves a global 
ideal. Good for us, we say that it is good for civilization. The policy 
which arises naturally from this Agreement is neither exclusive nor mono- 
polistic. ... This conference embodies two lessons of this war—(qa) the life- 
and-death interest of Australia and New Zealand in the Pacific, and (6) their 
independence.’” 

Dr. Evatt, in a Press statement on the same day, said: ‘“‘This Agreement 
is in effect a permanent understanding between two nations which are com- 
pletely autonomous and are, at the same time, united by a common alleg- 
iance to the King and also trustees for British interests and British civili- 
zation in the Pacific.’’* 

In his speech in the House of Representatives on July 17, 1944, Mr. 
Curtin repeated that the Australian Government had never disputed the 
right of the Powers with the greatest resources to determine global strategy, 
but both he and his Minister for External Affairs have been insistent that 
smaller Powers like Australia have their own contribution to make both in 
the planning of strategy and in the cause of peace. 


The small nations of the world as well as the great have their part to 
play in the maintenance of peace. In many cases their geographical loca- 
tions in important strategical areas make them potential battlegrounds. .. . 
The new system of world security must safeguard the weak as well as the 
strong, but the weak must recognize their responsibility for doing what they 
can towards the defence of their territories and by cooperation in the wider 


1Current Notes on International Affairs, vol. 15, no. 1, January 1944, pp. 6, 7. 
2Tbid., p. 19. 3Jbid., p. 26. 
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system of regional security in the areas in which they and their territories 
are situated. The enjoyment of benefits implies the obligations that go 
with them. 


Mr. Curtin went on to reaffirm his belief that the world system of col- 
lective security should be buttressed by regional arrangements and plans 
such as were proposed in the Australia-New Zealand Agreement. The duality 
that confronts every member of the British Commonwealth appears at pre- 
sent to offer no serious problem to the Australian Government. In the 
Prime Minister’s words: 


It is as an integral part of the British Commonwealth that Australia can 
most influentially express itself in the world organization, and I have no 
doubt whatever that the unity of the British Commonwealth will, in the 
problems of the future, give to His Majesty’s subjects everywhere an auth- 
ority in the consultations with other countries, that will enable our concept 
of life to influence greatly the decisions which have to be made so that all 
we have fought for can be achieved. The relationships of the Dominions 
to each other and to the Mother Country may even now not be completely 
understood by the rest of the world. But our influence, historically great, 
is at this stage greater than it has ever been and, I am confident, will not 
grow less. Our readiness to associate in a world organization does not 
lessen the realism of our membership of the British Commonwealth. It is 
requisite for all the Dominions, and also for the Mother Country, that the 
subjects of the King should find not only means of consultation and agree- 
ment, but also that unity of declaration which will maintain for the British 
Commonwealth that range of influence we believe it should have.” 


A point which the Australian Government and leaders of opinion have 
emphasized to the Australian people is that Australia’s influence and her 
very right to be heard in foreign affairs depend on the contribution that, 
as a nation, she makes to the effort of the United Nations. While this 
cannot be reviewed in detail in this paper, a passing reference will help in 
assessing Australia’s claim to this right. Battle casualties up to August 1944 
were 83,000; about 900,000 men, equal to 12.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, have entered the armed forces; members of her Navy have been in 
action from Murmansk to New Guinea; many of her air squadrons are still 
based on Great Britain; after notable service in North Africa and the 
Middle East, her army provided most of the land forces in the New Guinea 
campaigns of 1942 and 1943. Her secondary industry, already at an 
advanced level before the war, has made enormous development during the 
war. She has built ships, both naval and mercantile, and in 1943 docked 
and repaired almost 14,000,000 tons of shipping. Guns of various calibres; 
planes, including Beaufighters, Beaufort Bombers, Boomerangs, Mosquitos, 
and other types, including Mustangs and Lancasters; optical munitions; 
carriers and tanks are among her achievements. Explosives and chemicals 
are in quantity production, as well as drugs, radio and signals equipment. 
Large amounts of clothing and general equipment have been supplied, and 
she is producing food for 12 million people. Over 100,000 persons have 


1Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, no. 14, July 17, 1944, p. 37. 
2Tbid., p. 41. 
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completed courses of technical training for work in Australian war factories 
and in the services. The country in 1942-4 had to be equipped as a major 
base from which to launch a counter-offensive against Japan, just as Great 
Britain had to be equipped as the base of operations against Germany. This 
involved the provision of buildings, works and services of every kind. The 
cost of the war to Australia up to June 1944 exceeded £1,651 million. 

A result of this industrial development will be a shift in Australia’s 
economic relationships with other countries. While her primary export 
industries will remain she will be able to make many of the manufactured 
articles, especially of metal, that were previously imported. How this posi- 
tion will eventually be adjusted the writer is not competent to say, but the 
facts are important as constituting one of the internal factors that will help 
to shape future Australian policy. It will also affect the immigration posi- 
tion. Australia’s need today is increased population, but her vital statistics! 
show that substantial increase can only be achieved by immigration. The 
absorption of migrants and the suitable employment of a growing popu- 
‘lation is bound up with the question of how far her expanded industries can 
be retained after the war. With the experience of 1941-4 strongly in mind, 
Australia feels that both a bigger population and a diversified secondary 
industry are essential for her future security. 

The principal points in Australia’s present policy and over-seas relations 
were expounded in the discussion on external affairs in the debate on the 
address-in-reply in July 1944 and in Dr. Evatt’s review on September 8, 
1944. Opinion of all parts of the House was unanimous on the continued 
importance of the link with the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, 
in approval of Article 4 of the Moscow Declaration, and on the vital rela- 
tionship to Australia of post-war Europe. ‘The two world wars show con- 
clusively that, even if we wished, Australia could not contract out of 
Europe,’ and the obligation on Australia to make the maximum contri- 
bution to the settlement of world problems was affirmed. Dr. Evatt again 
stressed the necessity, in the Government’s view, of basing measures for the 
achievement of freedom from want on freedom from periodic and widespread 
unemployment, as Mr. J. A. Beasley, Minister for Supply and Shipping, had 
proposed at the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia. The 
acquisition by the United States, ‘‘to whom Australia owes a tremendous 
debt,”’ of further bases in the Pacific was mentioned as a development that 
would have approval, though where those bases should be is subject to 
debate. The work done by special sections within the Department of 
External Affairs, in conjunction with other Departments, in preparing 
studies of post-war problems and in assembling information on subjects of 
international importance was referred to. 

1The net reproduction rate in Australia in 1921 was gf ton 1932 to 1934, 0.96; in 


1939 a slight increase to 0.99; and in 1942 it touched 1.06. G. R. Bruns, “‘Wartime 


a” and the Future Population of Australia” (Economic Record, vol. 19, December, 
1943). 


2Dr. Evatt, reported in the Sydney Morning Herald, September 9, 1944. 
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The Sydney Morning Herald commenting editorially on September 11, 
1944, justly summarized Australia’s present position: 

It is clear from Dr. Evatt’s series of statements on international affairs 
that the Commonwealth Government is pursuing an active and intelligent 
foreign policy, based on no desire for self-assertion by this country, but on 
the simple fact that what is done in Europe as well as in the Pacific is of the 
profoundest concern to Australia. Isolationism of the old sort is dead and 
buried. It could not survive a second World War.... Nor is it possible for 
the Commonwealth, in looking abroad, to look no further than the Pacific 
arena. There our primary interests lie, and there our influence can be most 
directly exercized: but exclusive preoccupation with Pacific affairs would 
be but a new form of isolationism, even though it were dignified by the name 
of regionalism. For reasons which Dr. Evatt compellingly stated to the 
House of Representatives on Friday, ‘‘We have to be citizens of the world 
as well as citizens of the Pacific,”and to contribute what we can to a durable 
peace settlement in both hemispheres. Alike as a small nation which has 
borne a just proportion of the burden of war, and as a member of the power- 
ful British Commonwealth, Australia is entitled to a voice in the shaping 
of policy; and what the Minister for External Affairs had to say on the 
treatment of Germany and the rebuilding of Europe shows that constructive 
thinking is being done at Canberra. 


Australia’s influence in the Commonwealth and importance in the world, 
so greatly fostered under the impact of the war, are not likely to grow less 
in future years. 








NORWEGIAN VIEWS ON THE GERMAN 
PROBLEM 


NORWEGIAN MEMBERS OF A DISCUSSION GROUP 


THE views of the French, Dutch and Belgian experts who discussed the 
Chatham House Study Group Report on The Problem of Germany' have 
been summarized in the April and July issues of INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Norwegian experts who attended a similar discussion meeting have now 
summarized their views. 


(1) At this juncture it is not possible to define conclusively the attitude 
of public opinion in Norway to the problem of Germany after the war. 
The majority of the Norwegian people will undoubtedly be governed, after 
the occupation, by a strong aversion to and contempt for Germany and 
everything German. Naturally, the hatred against the Gestapo will be 
particularly strong, but the Norwegians will not distinguish between “‘good”’ 
and “bad” Germans. Differing views, however, will be encountered when 
the problems involved in the adoption of concrete measures towards Ger- 
many have to be faced and a lively discussion on these questions may be 
anticipated as soon as Norway has been liberated. 

The opinions expressed in this statement are naturally those of the 
members of the group alone. 


(2) The war will end in the complete military defeat of Germany, but 
German Nazis and other nationalist groups will from the outset do every- 
thing possible to prepare for a third world war, in the hope of a German 
revenge. They will do so whatever may be the conditions of peace; and it 
is worth while to underline the fact that the nationalist movements in 
Germany after the last war were founded not in dissatisfaction with any 
special provision of the peace treaty of Versailles, but in the desire to avenge 
defeat in the first world war. Great social changes may be expected in 
Germany after the war, e.g., the partitioning of the big estates in Eastern 
Germany. Such developments may in themselves be regarded favourably, 
but they do not offer any guarantee against a new German nationalism. It 
must be borne in mind that German national socialism was a mass movement 
deriving mainly from the German middle class, and that Hitler’s foreign 
policy in all probability enjoyed the support of the majority of the German 
people. It is certainly to the interest of the Allies to support any demo- 
cratic forces within the German people, but only if such movements arise 
spontaneously. Movements initiated by artificial means from outside will 
be valueless. 

1London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 2s. 6d. New York, Toronto, 
Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
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The primary aim of the Allies must be to create security as a guarantee 
against a new German aggression, and the only possible means of realizing 
this object is to prevent Germany, in a foreseeable future, from again be- 
coming a military Power. 


(3) It is generally agreed that the disarmament of Germany must this 
time be complete and must be carried out without compromise. Special 
care must be taken to prevent the establishment in Germany of camouflaged 
semi-military organizations. To this end control of the political groups in 
Germany must be demanded. Nazi organizations will play an important 
role as part of the military resistance during the last phases of the war, and 
the Allied military authorities will dissolve them as the occupation proceeds. 
The Allies will have to exercise efficiency in carrying this out, however. 
Control may be difficult; and should future German authorities lack the 
power or the will to suppress the resurgence of such nationalist movements, 
the Allies must be prepared to intervene. 


(4) Economic disarmament is almost as important as military disarma- 
ment. Germany must not be allowed to retain any type of armament 
industry. Allied control of the whole German economic life must be estab- 
lished. Particularly, big industries and the import of raw materials will 
have to be supervised. German capital investments abroad must be pro- 
hibited. It may seem appropriate to liquidate a certain part of the German 
heavy industry and machine-tool industry. Germany’s civil aviation must 
be prohibited, and to begin with her shipping should be restricted to mere 
cabotage. It may be argued that such economic measures will create diffi- 
culties in Germany, with dangerous social consequences. It must also be 
admitted that the whole European economy would suffer if the German 
people relapsed into perpetual poverty, and that the Allies must take mea- 
sures, in the first period after the war, to secure for the German people a 
minimum standard of living. But, with this reservation, the principle of 
security should be given priority and the economic disarmament of Germany 
carried through, even if the standard of living were for a time to be consid- 
erably lower in Germany than in the Western European Allied countries. 
The ultimate objective must be to substitute international economic co- 
operation for United Nations’ control of Germany, opening to Germans the 
opportunity of participating in the international economic organizations 
which the Allies intend to establish. It will thus be possible for Germany 
to share in the general increase in the standard of living which is hoped for 
after the war. This latter policy cannot, however, be inaugurated before 
Germany has a government which is supported by the majority of the 
German people and in which the Allies have confidence. 


(5) It must be a guiding principle that Germany bears the responsibility 
for the devastation and looting carried out by the German authorities in 
occupied territory. Complete indemnification is out of the question, but 
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as soon as possible a definite indemnity should be fixed, and this indemnity 
should be distributed among the occupied countries according to the relative 
damage which they have suffered and to the degree of looting which has 
taken place. The indemnity should preferably take the form of goods and 
services of special importance for the reconstruction of the country in ques- 
tion. A great part of the German apparatus of production will be destroyed 
during the war, and we are fully aware of the fact that the amount of indem- 
nity received by Norway will have to be relatively modest. But it would 
be absurd, for moral as well as for political reasons, if Germany were to be 
relieved of any form of obligation to indemnify her victims. The Soviet 
Union will probably demand German labour for the reconstruction of 
damaged areas. Norway will have no political or moral objections to such 
a course, but we do not ourselves wish to see German labour used in the 
rebuilding of Norway. 


(6) Norway is not a neighbour of Germany, and we take no direct 
interest in the question of the proposed cession of German territory. We 
believe, however, that one should avoid the inclusion of large German 
minorities in other nations. From Russian and Polish quarters demands 
have been put forward which would result in the transfer of several million 
Germans. The cession of large stretches of territory and the transfer of 
large sections of the population might involve economic and political diff- 
culties that would greatly outweigh the economic and strategic advantages 
accruing to the Allies. We are, however, aware that there are strong reasons 
in favour of the permanent detachment from Germany of East Prussia and 
Upper Silesia. In the west frontier changes must also be considered, but a 
large exchange of populations in the west does not appear practicable, and 
if the Rhineland were to be severed from Germany, the most natural solu- 
tion would be to place this area under an inter-Allied administration. It 
may, however, be enough to establish a more thorough control of this area 
than of the rest of Germany. Special regard will have to be paid to the 
views of the countries directly concerned—France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands. From our Norwegian point of view it would appear 
reasonable to place the area around the Kiel Canal under inter-Allied 
administration. 

One member of our group is of the opinion that the whole of Schleswig- 
Holstein should be separated from Germany and placed under the joint 
sovereignty of the United Nations, in order to serve as one of the main bases 
of an international mechanized police force from which the most important 
places in Germany could be reached in a sufficiently short time. Through 
such a measure Germany would also be deprived of her positicn as a naval 
Power and, in the strategic sense, sink to the rank of a second or third-rate 
nation. The number of inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein is under two 
million, and full home rule should be granted to the population. 


(7) If a strong popular movement in favour of breaking up the country 
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into several independent States should arise in Germany, the Allies should 
not oppose it. But any effort to force such a partition by external means 
would lead to great political difficulties, and if the new States were not 
established by the free will of the local population, they would hardly be 
able to maintain their independence in future. It would probably be easier 
to decentralize the German administration within the framework of the 
present German Reich, in order to break down the dominating position of 
Prussia and develop local government on a democratic basis. The fact that 
there will probably be no central German government in the first period 
after Germany’s collapse will be of great importance in this connection. 
One member of our group believes that the advantages of partitioning 
Germany are so great that they may outweigh the difficulties involved. 


(8) The greatest contribution by the Allies to Germany’s ‘‘re-education”’ 
will be the complete and indisputable defeat of the German fighting forces. 
But it will be necessary to enforce certain reforms within the German 
system of education; for instance the teaching of Wehrwissenschaft must be 
prohibited and text-books must be controlled. During the armistice period 
it will also be necessary to maintain a censorship of the cinema, the press 
and the publishing trade. Broadcasting is comparatively easy to control 
and is the most suitable vehicle of information for the Allies who should 
direct it in the transitional period. Those elements in Germany which are 
willing to work constructively towards a new orientation of German educa- 
tion and cultural life should be given the necessary support. But such 
support will not be effective if it does not correspond to a real desire within 
Germany itself. The re-education of the German people will, in any case, 
be a slow process which will have to be left chiefly to the Germans them- 
selves. 


(9) We naturally share the general view that German war criminals 
must be punished and that incurable anti-social elements (the Gestapo, etc.) 
must be rendered innocuous. The Allies must insist upon the punishment 
of all the guilty, including Germany’s political and military leaders, and not 
accept the usual excuse of the subordinate who has committed cruelties, to 
the effect that he acted on the orders of his superiors. As far as possible 
punitive measures should be enforced in accordance with the decision of a 
legal court. It is important that the most reliable documentation should 
be procured, because certain Allied circles would otherwise disbelieve reports 
of ill-treatment and torture, suspecting exaggeration or propaganda. As 
far as possible the German people should be acquainted with the cruelties 
for which the German authorities are responsible. 


(10) After the German collapse the Allies will occupy the whole of 
Germany. In our opinion Norway should be prepared to take part in such 
an occupation, with forces corresponding to the military resources of the 
country. It is not possible to form an opinion of the probable length of 
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complete occupation. After a comparatively short period it would probably 
be succeeded by the occupation of certain strategic points, where planes and 
mechanized forces can be stationed. The occupation ought not to cease 
before Germany has a government enjoying Allied confidence and at the 
same time support from the great majority of the German people. At that 
juncture it may also be appropriate to admit Germany to the International 
political organization planned by the Allies. 

We assume that a basis for a future German democracy exists among 
members of trade unions, in religious circles and among certain groups of 
the intellectuals. But nobody knows today how strong these forces are 
and how soon they will be able to obtain any decisive influence. It will be 
necessary to arrange for the individual protection of those Germans who 
are willing to co-operate with the Allies. 


(11) In discussing the German problem, some British and American 
commentators have warned against the danger of decisions based on excited 
popular feeling during and immediately after the war, decisions which it 
would be difficult to uphold when those feelings made way for a different 
and more dispassionate outlook. We are, however, confident that the re- 
action experienced after the last war will not be repeated. In Norway, the 
German invasion and occupation are incomparably the most important 
events in our modern history; they will never be forgotten, and for gener- 
ations to come will determine the Norwegian view of Germany. We assume 
that the same may be said of the other occupied countries. We also assume 
that the experiences of this war, especially the use of the new far-reaching 
weapons, will prevent isolationist tendencies from exercising any decisive 
influence on the British people in a foreseeable future. This may not be the 
case in the United States, but there is an impression that American popular 
opinion is moving along similar lines. In any case the occupied countries 
will do their utmost to win support for their point of view from the two 
English-speaking Great Powers. Besides, we wish to stress the fact that 
the treatment of the German problem cannot be isolated from the question 
of the efficiency and usefulness of inter-Allied co-operation and the reali- 
zation of an international security organization. 

For the measures to be adopted towards Germany must be reconciled 
with the machinery at the disposal of the United Nations. The sharper the 
measures required, the stronger must be the will of the Allied nations to 
reject other considerations in favour of international co-operation. We 
naturally recognize that continued co-operation between the Allies, and 
especially between the Anglo-Saxon Great Powers and the Soviet Union, 
is a most important condition of the solution of the German problem. 


September 1944. 














POPULATION TRENDS AND POWER 


A.J. B. 


POPULATION forecasts are not new, nor is this the first age in which 
they have given political and economic speculators food for thought. 
The end of the eighteenth century (to quote only one example) produced 
forebodings about the course of British population which were dispelled 
only by the census of 1801; the more soundly-based doctrines of Malthus 
led to recurrent British over-population scares which lasted, despite 
Edwin Cannan’s prognostications of 1895, amazingly in advance of their 
time, until the nineteen-twenties; for the last decade or more we have 
become used to speculations on the consequences of the prospective dimi- 
nution of our numbers. This, however, is certainly the first age in which 
it has been possible to measure trends of fertility and mortality for any 
large part of mankind and, by extrapolating them according to reasonable 
hypotheses, to make forecasts of many national populations for a genera- 
tion or more ahead which deserve to be taken seriously. The Office of 
Population Research of Princeton University has just produced for the 
League of Nations far the most ambitious work of this kind ever undertaken, 
dealing with the populations of all European countries and the U.S.S.R. 
up to 1970.4. It is certain to provide the basis for much political and 
economic prognostication in the near future; it may be useful, therefore, 
not only to sketch briefly the assumptions and conclusions of this im- 
portant book, but to take a preliminary glance at the whole picture of 
population change in its economic and political setting. 

A word must be said first about the assumptions and methods of Dr. 
Notestein and his associates. In the first place, the effects of the present 
war on population are, necessarily, ignored. Secondly (and equally 
necessarily), the estimates refer to national areas delimited as in 1937. 
Thirdly, no international migration is assumed. Fourthly, the future 
trends of mortality and fertility rates, i.e., the rates which are applied to 
the numbers surviving in appropriate age groups of the various populations 
to find how many will remain in five years’ time, and how many children 
will be born, are estimated by a highly ingenious method. The authors 
have made the somewhat surprising discovery that, in all the countries 
for which they have information covering any portion of the last sixty 
years, the rate of decline of mortality in any particular age group has been 
very closely related to the height of its mortality rate; the higher the rate, 
the faster it falls; but the rate of fall from any given height had no notice- 
able tendency to be faster in, say, 1930 than in 1890. By virtue of this 
fact the authors feel justified in projecting mortality rates into the future, 
assuming for all countries and for the whole of the next thirty years the 

iNotestein and others, The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union (Geneva, 
League of Nations, 1944). Paper 12s. 6d. Cloth lds. 
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same mean relation between height and rate of fall which has held good, 
broadly speaking, in the last sixty years. Fertility presents harder prob- 
lems; trends in the fertilities of separate age groups are available only in 
relatively few countries, and then only over relatively short periods (such 
as the inter-war period). The average rates of decline of these fertilities 
over the two inter-war decades were therefore collected for as many 
countries as possible and related, as with mortality rates, to the respective 
levels of fertility in the middle of the period; average relations for all 
countries were then obtained between the height and the rate of decline 
of fertility in each age group, and it was assumed that these declines would 
continue along rectangular hyperbolas. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the methods used in these 
projections, though it is tempting to speculate on, for instance, the con- 
stancy of the relation between height and rate of decline in mortality rates. 
It must suffice to say that they appear to be as reasonable as any, and that 
no other reasonably plausible assumptions about the course of mortality 
and fertility would be likely to lead to results for the next thirty years 
which would differ greatly from those which this book attains. What, 
then, are these results? 

In the first place, Europe as a whole (but excluding the U.S.S.R. within 
its 1937 boundaries), from having a population of 399 million in 1939, 
would, on the assumptions mentioned above, achieve a maximum popu- 
lation of somewhat more than 421 million between 1960 and 1965, after 
which a decline would set in which would bring about a reduction to 417 
million by 1970. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, would experience an 
increase which, though its proportionate rate would be falling off by 1970, 
would outlast the period under discussion, and would result in a population 
of 251 million by 1970. The difference between Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
in this respect is part of a fairly simple general pattern; broadly speaking, 
the recent and prospective rates of increase of population rise as one 
goes eastwards and southwards from North-Western Europe (the United 
Kingdom, France and Scandinavia), the main exceptions to this rule being 
the high rate of increase in the Netherlands and the low rate in Estonia. It 
is also true that there isa high correlation, though by no means a perfect one, 
between rate of population growth and present degree of industrialization. 

According to these estimates, France has already passed her maximum 
population; the United Kingdom, Estonia, Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, 
Latvia and Sweden reach theirs in the present decade; Norway, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia reach theirs between 1950 and 1955; Hungary, Den- 
mark and Finland within the succeeding five years, and the Netherlands, 
Spain, Eire and Lithuania between 1960 and 1970. At the latter date, 
Italy, Poland, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Albania and 
Portugal will still, on the assumptions made, be increasing, though in all 
of them the increase will be approaching a halt. In the U.S.S.R. the 
approach to this halt, which the assumed trends of fertility and mortality 
render inevitable, will be much less close. 
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These changes in total population are, however, less important than 
the changes in the population of economically and militarily important 
age. 

The numbers of men between fifteen and sixty-four years of age in 
Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., would, on the assumptions made, reach 
their maxirhum about 1965. The total then reached would be above the 
1939 level by some 20 million, or 15 per cent. For the U.S.S.R., the in- 
crease would continue throughout the period; it would be much greater 
both absolutely and relatively than that in Europe to the west; the thirty 
years 1940 to 1970 would, on the assumptions used, bring an increase 
of 35 million or 70 per cent in the man-power of working age. The man- 
power of the U.S.S.R., from being equal to 38 per cent of the man-power of 
Europe to the west in 1939, would be equal to 57 per cent of it in 1970. 
This, again, is only part of the relatively simple pattern of the falling rate 
of population growth encountered as one goes eastwards or southwards 
from North-Western Europe. The British Isles, North-Western and 
West-Central Europe would have little net change to expect in the size 
of their labour forces between 1940 and 1970, though the average age of 
those forces would, of course, increase very much; Eastern and Southern 
Europe together would experience an increase of about 25 per cent, which, 
in turn, is considerably less than the Russian increase just mentioned. 

It is when one comes to examine the course of population in the lower 
age groups, e.g., the numbers of men in the best military age groups between 
fifteen and thirty-four years, that the differences between the prospects 
of east and west are seen in their most drastic aspect. In 1939, Germany 
(within the 1937 boundaries) had nearly 38 per cent as many men in these 
groups as had the U.S.S.R., and 50 per cent more than the United Kingdom, 
which was the third country on this count among those under discussion. 
By 1970, according to these estimates, Germany’s young man-power will 
be equal only to 23 per cent of that of the U.S.S.R., but will be 74 per cent 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, which will by that time be 
fifth among the Powers concerned, being surpassed in this respect by 
Italy and Poland also. 

In view of the implications which these forecasts hold in regard to 
the balance of economic and political power in the world—implications 
which will be discussed presently—it would be of the greatest interest to 
secure corresponding estimates for the extra-European Great Powers, and 
especially for the United States. Unfortunately, no estimates based on 
assumptions similar to those of Dr. Notestein exist; for purposes of rough 
comparison, however, it may be useful to take note of those estimates 
published by the National Resources Committee! which Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson,’ who was responsible for their preparation, regards as marking 
the reasonable limits of probability, assuming (as in the Princeton estimates) 
no net migration. The most optimistic of these predicts a population 


1Population Statistics, 1, ‘National Data” (Washington, October, 1937). 
°See his Population Problems (New York, 1942), chap. XvIt. 
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which by 1970 will have become almost stationary at 153 million; the 
most pessimistic predicts a maximum population of some 140 million 
about 1960, followed by a gradual decline. According to the more opti- 
mistic estimate, the United States would experience an increase from 
45 to 52 million in the total number of men between fifteen and sixty-four 
years old during the period from 1939 to 1970, but the number of young 
men of fifteen to thirty-four years would decline by a million or two. 
According to the more pessimistic, the number of men of fifteen to sixty-four 
years would increase only to 49 million, while the number of young men 
of fifteen to thirty-four years would decrease more substantially from 23 
to 19 million. The course of population in the United States would 
therefore, according to these estimates, be like that projected by Dr. 
Notestein for Central or Eastern Europe, rather than that for the United 
Kingdom on the one hand, or the U.S.S.R. on the other. The number 
of young men, from being twice that of Germany (1937 boundaries) and 
three-quarters of that of the U.S.S.R. in 1939 would be somewhat more 
than twice that of Germany, but probably less than half that of the 
U.S.S.R. by 1970. 

Finally, before considering the implications of these estimates, it 
remains to ask what will be the effect of the war on their validity as guides 
to the future. Certainly, the estimates for all the belligerent and occupied 
countries will have to be reduced to allow for military deaths; in some 
countries the effects of starvation and massacre have been considerable 
even by demographic standards; the reduction of births below the levels 
they would have attained under peace conditions is a further unknown 
factor, though a much smaller one than it was in the last war so far as 
the United Kingdom and Germany are concerned. As between Western 
Europe, Central and Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., the war deaths 
and the reductions of war births will probably be found to have had most 
effect on the course of population where population would otherwise have 
been expected to increase most; they will probably tend to reduce the 
contrasts between north-west and east discussed above; but it is virtually 
certain that they will not reduce them to anything approaching insig- 
nificance. 

This being so, what are the economic and political implications of the 
population changes likely to occur over the next generation? The more 
purely economic implications may be disposed of first. For North-Western 
and Central Europe, the most highly industrialized parts of the continent, 
the prospect is one of no considerable increase and, before long, of an actual 
decrease in population, which will not quickly or greatly affect the numbers 
or proportions in the economically active age groups as a whole, but will 
render the labour force older on the average and less adaptable to change. 
For Eastern and Southern Europe, which, for the greater part, have been 
suffering from the pressure of a growing agrarian population on inadequate 
natural resources, and have come to adopt, and still more to think of, 
industrialization as their most promising way of escape from the cycle of 
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stagnation and poverty, this pressure is likely to continue for a time, 
but, mostly within the generation, will be gradually removed. The 
economists and statesmen of some of the countries concerned are even 
now beginning to feel it ironical that, just when (a generation hence) 
they hope to have raised their economies to that level of productivity 
at which the accommodation of further population increases is no longer 
burdensome, and are within sight of the economic and demographic status 
of Great Powers, the natural increase seems likely to cease. It is, neverthe- 
less, true that, in anything like the present state of productive technique, 
the east and south of Europe are less well fitted by nature to support 
dense populations than are the north-west and centre. The detached 
observer may not be greatly perturbed at the thought that the populations 
of these less well-endowed areas seem unlikely to increase indefinitely. 

In the U.S.S.R., industrialization and colonization, after a bitter 
struggle, appeared to have won the fight against population-pressure in 
the few years before the war. With similar institutional machinery, 
similar determination, and with the great natural resources which are 
scattered over the Union, there seems no reason to suppose that economic 
progress will be held up by population growth of the magnitude which 
the Princeton estimates suggest. In any case, the economic progress of 
the U.S.S.R. will be assisted by a rise in the proportion of active to total 
population. 

The economic position in the United States is essentially like that of 
North-Western Europe, even though the prospective increase of population 
is considerably greater, for there is certainly no pressure of population on 
resources generally (though there may be locally) in that naturally rich 
country. Indeed, the maximum population which would be attained on 
the more optimistic of the two hypotheses mentioned above would leave 
the United States with an endowment of resources per head of the popu- 
lation which would still be great in comparison with European conditions. 

It may be asked whether the realization that the expansion—which 
is so central in American thought and feeling—is likely so soon to cease 
in its demographic aspect, will alter the attitude which has grown up with 
regard to immigration. An inflow of foreign-born immigrants up to the 
maximum allowed even by the present law would increase the population 
thirty years hence by 5 or 6 million (mostly in the young and middle-age 
groups), and would considerably postpone the date at which a decline 
will set in. Whether even the existing quotas are filled, however, depends 
primarily on two factors; whether there is prosperity in the United States, 
and whether European Governments are willing to let emigrants go. 
With the prospect of population-decline in Europe at hand, and with the 
probable continuation of the American willingness to admit only or mainly 
European immigrants, it is perhaps unlikely that much bigger quotas 
than the present ones would be filled even if the United States Government 
were to grant them. 


So much, in brief, for the economic aspect of the population changes 
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most probable in Europe, the U.S.S.R. and the United States. What 
of their political aspects? At first sight, one might be tempted to draw 
startling conclusions with regard to the balance of political power from 
the undeniably spectacular changes in military man-power to which the 
estimates point. The probable rise of the U.S.S.R. to the position of 
having twice as many men of the prime military ages as the United States, 
and the probable decline of the United Kingdom and France in this respect 
relatively to all the other Great Powers are, of course, matters which cannot 
be ignored. The fact that probably the most critical shortage in Germany 
today is the supply of fighting men is itself a sufficient indication that 
shortages in military man-power may still be the factor limiting a country’s 
war-potential and its status in the hierarchy of Powers. Technical changes 
in industrial production and warfare have failed, and probably will fail, 
to eliminate this possibility. If all the Powers were in about the same 
state of economic development, then either total economically active man- 
power or the supply of fighting men would probably be the factor limiting 
the status of any one of them. In fact, however, productive power—and, 
even more the skill and equipment required to produce war material— 
are so far from being distributed between the Powers in proportion to 
their populations that level of development and output per head have to 
be taken into account equally with the number of heads, if one is to get 
at the material roots of rank in the world of power politics. Of the 
immaterial roots, morale, political solidarity and so forth, it is unnecessary 
to speak here, except as a reminder that they are equally important with 
the material ones. 

What, then, are the differences—and the differences of probable future 
trends—of the levels of productivity and economic development in the 
principal countries under discussion, which must be taken into account 
along with population trends if any light is to be thrown on the balance 
of political power? The present differences are obvious enough; the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France and some of the 
other countries of North-Western Europe show many differences in their 
productivity and the adaptability of their economies to war conditions 
(for example, the United States has an advantage in its high per capita 
productivity, and France stands under some disadvantage owing to the 
lower relative development of her engineering industries), but these dif- 
ferences are slight when compared with those between the Powers just 
mentioned and those of Eastern and Southern Europe, which, because of 
their economically backward condition, exercise vastly less political power 
than in proportion to their populations. The U.S.S.R., again, has not 
yet achieved a level of development sufficient to make her status among 
the great Powers commensurate with her enormous population and her, 
relatively, still greater military man-power. 

For the future, the question is how steep will be the trends of economic 
development in the various countries concerned, and that is primarily a 
matter of basic natural resources and of investment. So far as resources 
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are concerned, if convenience of location and climate are taken into account, 
the United States is probably the best situated in relation to present and 
prospective population. The U.S.S.R.’s mineral resources are vast in 
total quantity, but are widely scattered, and the handicap of a severe 
climate also weighs heavily in the balance against her. The older Powers 
of Western and Central Europe are certainly well behind the United States 
in their natural endowments per head of population, but the great ad- 
vantages of convenient location and excellent natural communications and 
climate are not easily weighed, and it would be rash to compare their 
general natural advantages with those of the U.S.S.R. Eastern and 
Southern Europe are in general poorly endowed in comparison with the 
areas just mentioned; though particular parts of them, considered alone, 
are fairly well off. 

Investment is still more problematic. In the United States, the factor 
limiting development in the last generation has been the inability to bring 
the existing resources of labour and capital into employment—a matter 
of organization and will. In 1941, however, when the effort of production 
was probably no greater than would be thought bearable in a really prosper- 
ous peace-time year, net capital accumulation and extraordinary defence 
expenditure (which might normally be devoted to development) ‘probably 
reached the enormous total of £3,000 million, though in 1939" new invest- 
ment had been less than £1,000 million. In the U.S.S.R. on the eve of 
the war, defence and net investment probably absorbed an even greater 
amount; when it is possible to reduce defence expenditure, the Union 
may well be able to devote at least as much to development, in proportion 
to its population, as the United States might be expected to do with 
reasonably full employment. Whether it will in fact choose a somewhat 
slower rate of economic growth in order to compensate its population for 
the great hardships of the foregoing years is, however, another question. 
The United Kingdom, in a good pre-war year, was probably investing only 
something like a sixth—representing a half in relation to population—of 
the sum suggested above as possible for the United States, though its 
investment was certainly greater in relation to population than that 
actually attained in America in the pre-war years and, like the American, 
though to a smaller extent, could be expanded. In the less developed 
parts of Europe, poverty, social instability and population pressure made 
the rate of development slow, though in many countries (particularly in 
Italy) it could have been much higher than it was but for the heavy arma- 
ment expenditure to which much saving was diverted. Given similar 
determination to divert the available resources to development in all 
countries, the most advanced could perhaps keep or increase their lead— 
the abundance of their resources making up for the relatively lower return 
to new investment where the most fruitful opportunities have already 
been exhausted. In practice, however, it is more likely that some of the 
less developed countries, like the U.S.S.R., will tend to catch up to those 
of earlier development through a more determined use of the means avai- 
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lable for that purpose, while any undeveloped countries which lack the 
organization and the will to follow this example will be left still further 
behind. 

The course of the factors which go with population trends to make up 
the material basis of political power is thus highly uncertain, and should 
discourage the drawing of conclusions from population forecasts alone. 
The whole subject discussed in this article is, however, overshadowed in 
the longer run by another great factor of uncertainty, namely, the course 
of population and economic development in the world outside the countries 
here considered. The populations of Europe, the U.S.S.R. and North 
America constitute less than a third of the world total. Most of the 
remaining two-thirds are at present very poor—hence their failure to 
occupy anything like a proportionate part of the stage of world politics or 
economics—and their increase is limited by extremely high death-rates 
which even a slight application of modern medicine and hygiene might 
substantially reduce. As this application is made, it may be that a new 
cycle of population change will be started similar to that which has been 
run in the last century and a half by the white peoples, i.e., a fall in death- 
rate followed after a longer or shorter lag by a fall in birth-rate, resulting 
in an enormous acceleration of increase followed by stabilization or decline. 
It is quite certain, however, that such a spectacular result, perhaps a 
doubling, trebling or more of the populations concerned in a century, 
could occur only if population growth were accompanied by an enormous 
economic development, such as happened in Western Europe; otherwise, 
the sole consequence of progress in hygiene would be to substitute death 
by starvation for death from other causes as the effective check on further 
growth after a relatively moderate increase. If the economic development 
takes place, on the other hand, the demographic growth is very likely to 
follow it in a large part of the world. If this happens at a time when 
the white peoples have ceased to increase, the consequences on the economic 
and political balance of the world are obviously likely to be drastic. 
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ONLY in one respect does the Jewish world remain unaltered since 1939. 
Jewry is still wholly dependent on others for the solution of its difficulties. 
Although Hitler has been menacing the Jewish people since 1923, and waging 
relentless war on them since 1933, yet they are not recognized as consti- 
tuting one of the United Nations, and Jews themselves are divided 
as to whether it is desirable that they should be. When in September 
1944 a Jewish brigade group, based on the Jewish fighting men of the 
National Home, was finally recognized by the British War Office as officially 
“Jewish,” there were letters of protest from English Jews in The Times. 
Yet this was but token recognition of the fact that there are more than a 
million Jews fighting as British, American, Soviet or other citizens, in the 
armies arrayed against Nazism. 

The combination of this anonymity with Jewish dependence on others 
for the solution of Jewry’s post-war problems has a certain danger for all. 
For it is at last coming to be recognized that anti-Semitism is a menace to 
democracy in general, not merely to particular Jewish minorities; and dis- 
contented and ill-adjusted Jewish communities are likely to help the work 
of the anti-Semites. Moreover the silence which has been observed about 
Jewish contributions to the coming victory has not been observed about the 
offences of individual Jews against the war-effort. Press publicity has often 
cast its full glare on Jewish black-marketeers; and the result is an unbal- 
anced picture of the Jewish world in the mind of the public, who will be 
asked to turn from the innumerable other problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion to cousider the special needs of Jewry. A better understanding of the 
catastrophic transformation, political, social and spiritual, of world Jewry 
is therefore eminently desirable, if Jews are to obtain the consideration to 
which they are entitled in the coming settlement.! 


(1) The War in Eastern Europe. From Prague and Poznan to Stalin- 
grad, from Estonia to the Danube, the war in the east has been fought over 
the area in which in 1939 about half of all the Jews in the world were still 
living—3,400,000 in Poland, three million in the Soviet Union, nearly a mil- 
lion in Roumania, and extensive groups in the Baltic countries, in Hungary 
and in Czechoslovakia. Except where they have been able to retire east- 
wards with elements of the Soviet population, all these Jews have passed 
under the heel of Hitler. And, except for the Jews of the Soviet Union, the 
rest had been made to feel Hitler’s menace even before the first movements 


1The tragic murder of Lord Moyne since this was written accentuates the problem. 
No responsible statesman will alter his views because of the existence of this tiny group 
of terrorists. But because of its effect on popular opinion the Zionist Organization was 
right in seeing in it one of the most ghastly blows to the National Home. 
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of the German army into Czechoslovakia in 1938. Everywhere Nazi agents 
had encouraged, financially and otherwise, the native Fascist and pro- 
German groups and parties. 

From the beginning the Nazis set out wholly to destroy the pattern of 
Jewish life, to kill the leaders, to smash the communal organizations, to 
dislocate and enfeeble the population, already enfeebled by many lean 
years, by constant deportation, confinement to ghettos, discrimination in 
the issue of food, confiscations and forced labour. 

In the execution of this policy the Nazis were usually able to count on 
the collaboration of their local supporters; and they did everything possible 
to accentuate the bitterness between the Jewish and the non-Jewish popu- 
lation. The Governments of Monsignor Tiso in Slovakia, of General 
Antonescu in Roumania, and of Admiral Horthy in Hungary, readily intro- 
duced the Nuremberg type of legislation. In the Czech Protectorate and 
Poland the Germans set up no autonomous Governments, for they found 
no parties willing to collaborate with them; and they had to satisfy them- 
selves with stirring up the dregs of the population to applaud and assist their 
anti-Semitic activities. At the same time elements in all countries—it is 
imposssible yet to assess with what success—did all they could to hide and 
protect the Jews, and Jewish men and women played their part in the under- 
ground movements wherever they existed. The heroic defence of the ghetto 
of Warsaw is one of the great epics of the war. 

Only in the Soviet Union did the Nazis fail completely to revive anti- 
Semitism among the population; and, by and large, the people co-operated 
with the Soviet authorities in rescuing as many as possible of the Jewish 
fugitives flying before the German armies. It is estimated that from the 
Baltic States and from the Poland of 1939 a little more than a million Jews 
found refuge within the Soviet border, and were received by the Soviet 
authorities. In the first confrontation of the German and Soviet forces on 
the Curzon line the frontier was kept open for three months, and the inhab- 
itants of what had been Eastern Poland could either remain or move into 
German occupied territory, while refugees could cross (if they could evade 
the German guards) into Soviet territory. Strange as it may now appear, 
while hundreds of thousands of Jews fled eastwards, some thousands either 
returned again, or moved from Eastern Poland westwards. Like the Russian 
Jew of 1917, the Polish Jew was still an individual trader or artisan and 
feared and hated collectivism, a feeling increased by the ruthlessness with 
which local Soviet administrators liquidated “‘bourgeois’’ elements and 
“capitalist” businesses. When the Germans occupied the Sovietized Baltic 
States, this “‘liquidation’’ had already taken place, and the remaining Jewish 
population was given a priority in evacuation into the Soviet territories. 

Those Jews (and others) who elected to remain in the U.S.S.R. were 
offered Soviet citizenship and, if they accepted, absorbed into Soviet war 
industries, at first behind the frontier, later further east. Those who did 
not desire permanently to remain within the U.S.S.R. were transported to 
temporary residence east of the Urals. New Jewish communities are now 
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established in Tashkent and elsewhere, and are intended to be permanent 
Jewish settlements. 

The destruction of the Jewish communities continued after the Nazis 
drove into the Soviet Union, and the Red Army, returning westwards in 
1943 and 1944, found few traces of the populous Jewish centres of White 
Russia and the Ukraine, in which perforce many Jews had remained, al- 
though again Jews were given some priority in the evacuations of the 
preceding years. 


(2) The War in the West. The destruction in the west followed some- 
what similar lines, until only the Jewries of Great Britain and Switzerland 
remained intact of all the small but flourishing and important Jewries with 
traditions of citizenship going back to the eighteenth century, and of resi- 
dence going back to Roman times. It was tragic that France, the original 
country of emancipation, actually provided a native Government prepared 
to co-operate in carrying out Nazi policy. In Belgium the followers of 
Degrelle, and in Holland the followers of Mussert, were never sufficiently 
powerful to form a quisling anti-Semitic Government, and in Denmark 
King Christian threatened the Nazi Governor that if the Jewish badge were 
introduced, he and all his court would wear it. 

While in Slovakia the head of the Fascist Government was a Roman 
Catholic dignitary and in Hungary and Roumania there is little to be said 
in favour of the Churches, in Western Europe both Catholic and Protestant 
dignitaries and congregations often did all they could to assist their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. Jews shared in the underground resistance, and the Nazi 
policy of confiscation and deportation had to be carried out in the teeth of 
local opposition. Nevertheless the destruction of Jewish cultural and com- 
munal life was almost complete, and the Jewish populations were scattered 
by forced labour, deportation and murder. If the destruction in the east 
aimed a terrible blow at Jewish religious tradition, that in the west destroyed 
equally effectively Jewish cultural and political institutions, Jewish libraries, 
museums and organizations. How many Jews have survived it is still too 
soon to say; but there is at least evidence that, while few Jews of eastern 
origin and refugees from Germany remain, substantial sections of the native 
Jewries of the west have been able to escape with their lives, though with 
little or nothing of their possessions. 


(3) The Policy of Extermination. As the news gradually filtered into 
Western Europe that the Nazis had set up camps in the wilds of Poland in 
which the Jews were being systematically killed by thousands, the first 
reaction was incredulity. The world knew already of sterilization, of forced 
labour under conditions that were intended to kill, of the horrors of the 
ghetto of Lublin, of the constant confiscations, concentrations, dispersions, 
by which Jewish life was made unbearable; and it was evident that, with 
almost no birth-rate, the Jewish population would diminish catastrophically, 
since such a policy would mean countless deaths by starvation, exhaustion 
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and despair. But it was still believed that the casualties would be num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, and the survivors by millions. 

Today that picture is reversed. It is the survivors who are to be num- 
bered only by hundreds of thousands, the casualties by millions. In par- 
ticular, of the more than three million Jews of pre-war Poland, it is doubtful 
if one million survive, half in the Soviet Union, half in the territory which 
will one day again become Polish. 

To a lesser extent all the Jewries of Europe have suffered grievous losses 
in the death camps of Poland, but in no other country has their decimation 
been so complete, even when it is reckoned that it was not in Poland alone 
that Jews were massacred. For in the concentration camps in the west, 
among the satellite States, and in the advance deep into Russia, many thou- 
sands of Jews perished. 


(4) The Destruction of Polish Jewry. It is the destruction of Polish 
Jewry which has the greatest significance in the general picture. It marks 
the end of an epoch as clearly as the expulsion of the Jews from Palestine 
in the second century or from Spain in the fifteenth. In fact it might even 
be said to be more decisive than either of these two events. For Polish Jewry 
has not been expelled: it has been exterminated as a living force. 

From the sixteenth century onward Eastern European Jewry has been 
the real centre of Jewish history—except in matters of wealth or political 
influence. Numerically it contained more than half, sometimes more than 
two-thirds, of all the Jews in the world. But it was not numbers alone which 
gave to it a special position. In spite of poverty and lack of freedom it was 
the religious, and at the same time the national, centre of the world-wide 
community. 

The most visible relationship between the Jewry of Poland and that of 
the rest of the world was that which rested on its poverty, its numbers and 
its rightlessness. From the end of the seventeenth century onwards Eastern 
European Jews have migrated to every Jewish community of the west, and 
this migration reached the proportions of a flood between 1881 and 1914. 
This fact has affected the character and politics of every other Jewry. Side 
by side with the more prosperous, more assimilated German or Spanish Jews 
there has been a less influential but increasingly numerous class of petty 
tradesmen and artisans, small shopkeepers and speculators of eastern origin, 
who in recent years have made their voice increasingly heard in inner and 
exterior Jewish politics. From Eastern Europe also came both the leaders 
and the majority of the rank and file of the Zionist Movement and the actual 
settlers in the National Home. 

The Jewries of Western Europe and America were related to Eastern 
European Jewry by a perpetual effort to relieve their poverty, and to obtain 
their rights. In the former task all Jews co-operated without difficulty; in 
the second, there was a considerable clash, based on the conflict between 
nationalism and assimilation. The real origins of this conflict lie in the fact 
that the wave of nationalism swept the world while one-half of the Jewish 
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people, the smaller, was emancipated, and the other and larger half was not. 
Both were similarly affected by the nationalism of the atmosphere; but the 
first half as naturally became patriotic Englishmen and Frenchmen as the 
other half became nationally conscious Jews; there was nothing else for them 
tobe. Theclimax of this conflict came at the Peace Conference of Versailles, 
where the first group wanted a guarantee of individual political equality for 
the Jews in the new or old States of Eastern Europe, while the other half 
wanted political recognition of the fact that Eastern European Jewry was a 
people (nation). The Minority Treaties represented a compromise, inclining 
to the first rather than to the second group’s interpretation. The Jews were 
recognized as corporate minorities, but their homogeneity as a single people 
was denied. 

Behind the question of the treatment of the Jews resident in Eastern 
Europe loomed always the problem of emigration. In the later inter-war 
years neither Poland nor Roumania made any secret of their desire to rid 
themselves of far more Jews than the Mandatory authority was prepared to 
admit to Palestine, and Poland actually made official démarches to the 
League of Nations in Geneva on this subject. Hence arose the desire of 
Zionist experts to prove that Palestine could hold a population of three or 
four million Jews, in addition to the Arabs; and hence also, in large mea- 
sure, the abortive attempts of the Evian Conference of 1938 and the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees at group settlement elsewhere; for 
behind the hundreds of thousands from Hitler’s territories loomed the 
millions further east. 

To poverty, numbers and consciousness of being a nation, has to be 
added a still more important fact. Eastern Europe was the religious centre 
of Jewry from the seventeenth century until the middle of the nineteenth, 
and if thereafter new religious movements sprang up in the west, it remained 
the centre of orthodoxy and tradition, both intellectual (rabbinic) and emo- 
tional (chassidic). In all Jewries of the west, including America, Eastern 
European synagogues existed, and the revival of orthodoxy in the west, as 
well as the return to tradition of excessive liberalism, both owed their main 
support to the sti!l living orthodox tradition among Jews of eastern origin. 

The Russian Revolution cut eastern Jewry in half; and from 1917 
onwards the Jews in the Soviet Union have been entirely independent in 
their structure and development. For the Jewish world, Polish Jews became 
the main, almost the only, representatives of all that eastern Jewry had 
meant in Jewish tradition. But, though curtailed, it was still a vast reser- 
voir of over three million people—with the adjacent Jewries perhaps five 
million. 

The reduction of this reservoir to a few hundred thousand means a 
transformation of the problem of world Jewish resettlement from an appar- 
ently insoluble dilemma into a practical question of politics. In all discus- 
sions of the admission of Jewish immigrants, the nations of the world had 
in the back of their minds the fear that a generous policy might release on- 
to their frontiers these inexhaustible masses. Today the majority of those 
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potential emigrants, whether to Palestine or elsewhere, are dead. Of the 
survivors many will be past work, once the strain of Nazi occupation is 
removed; children there are almost none. If the able-bodied desire to 
emigrate there is no insuperable physical obstacle. 

But the massacres have also transformed the Jewish question in Eastern 
Europe itself. Much of the discussion of reconstruction in Jewish circles 
has turned around the re-making of the Minority Treaties in such a way as 
adequately to protect the minorities for which they were designed, that is, 
minorities of such a size that they constituted a recognizable element in the 
demography of a State. In pre-war Poland Jews were almost 10 per cent of 
the inhabitants. In post-war Poland they are likely to be nearer 3 per cent, 
even taking into account the possible smaller size and population of the 
post-war country. Similarly in Roumania, where about 900,000 Jews formed 
about 7 per cent of the population, the situation has changed. Thousands 
have died at the hands of German and Roumanian Nazis; the loss of Bess- 
arabia, and the flight of many Jews to the Soviet Union will have reduced 
the population still further. Roumania also may have only 2 or 3 per cent 
of Jewish citizens. 

This fact will not in itself give them security if the post-war régimes of 
the two countries are to resemble those of 1939. But it is coming to be more 
widely recognized that the security of the Jews is as much linked up with 
the economic structure of the country as it is with the intentions of the 
Government. No legal guarantees will remove the hatreds and jealousies 
which distract a country in which the bulk of the population is living in 
misery, and when those hatreds and jealousies exist Jews will be the first 
victims. But if the new States can assure the prosperity of the peasants, 
they should be able to absorb into useful work their Jewish citizens also. 

The normal desire of a minority the size of the new Jewish minorities 
of Eastern Europe is individual equality of rights. They desire neither 
more nor less, and need neither more nor less. The solution worked with 
the comparable Jewish minorities in Western Europe; the difference was 
that the general level, political as well as economic, of those countries was 
higher; but if the Soviet Union becomes—as for her own sake she may well 
become the guarantor of the good behaviour of her western neighbours, the 
solution may work equally well in Central and Eastern Europe. 

There is still one final respect in which the disappearance of Polish Jewry 
will exercise a profound effect upon the Jewish world. The Jews of Poland, 
as heirs of that vast Jewry of the Tsarist Empire, crystallized in themselves 
the conception of the Jews as a single people, however scattered they might 
be. Even yesterday the National Home with its half million could not take 
the place of Polish Jewry as a Jewish world centre. For if, on the one hand, 
Poland provided the largest group of immigrants to Palestine, on the other, 
the majority of the Jews both of Great Britain and the United States were 
still conscious of a recent Eastern European origin; and it was Jews of this 
majority who joined with the Jews of Poland in the assertion of Jewish 
nationality, and in the movement which led through the national claims of 
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the Jewish delegations at Versailles to the World Jewish Congress. The 
widely dispersed Jewish communities of tomorrow, only loosely attached to 
their religion and whose bond of union was an Eastern European origin 
growing all the time more distant, have lost in the disappearance of Polish 
Jewry an essential element in their make-up. 


(5) The New Structure of World Jewry. Yesterday it was possible to 
think of Jewry asa unity. It was divided politically on the issue of assimi- 
lation versus nationalism, and culturally between orthodox, liberal and non- 
religious. Today there are three dominant groups in Jewry, and it is diffi- 
cult to find a bond of union between them. In the United States is a com- 
munity of five million; in the Soviet Union one of three million; and in the 
National Home one of half a million. What is the link between them? 

The Jews of the United States form the largest as well as the wealthiest 
Jewry of the world. During the last thirty years, when immigration has 
become an unimportant factor in the increase of their numbers, the problem 
of their future in America has gradually displaced that of their past in 
Europe. They are increasingly conscious of being American, and the issue 
whether they are a “‘religion’’ or a ‘‘people’”’ is taking on a specifically 
American form. They can no longer be divided by the labels of their origin, 
either in religion or in ‘‘race,’”’ for they are working out a Jewishness which 
is specifically American. Assimilation with them takes a new form; for they 
are not assimilating to an established culture, as did the Jews of England 
or Holland. All America, together and at the same time, is ‘‘assimilating”’ 
what it means to be an American. Jews are finding their share of a new 
pattern, not painfully learning to conform to an old one. In such circum- 
stances to expect of them that they will be the backbone of two non-Ameri- 
canisms—Zionism and Jewish nationalism—is probably asking too much. 
Jews in distress, whether in Palestine or elsewhere, they will continue to 
help with unstinting—and typically American—generosity. They will de- 
nounce infringement of human rights with American vigour, but the poli- 
tical ambitions of other Jews are likely to become less and less real to them. 

In a different fashion the Jews of the Soviet Union are also likely to be 
more concerned with their own conditions than with those of Jews elsewhere. 
As the main representatives of “Eastern European Jewry” once again, they 
have become the chief country of Jewish immigration instead of emigration, 
and numerically this immigration seems to have about balanced their losses. 
More than a million Jews who up to 1941 shared the religious, political and 
Zionist aspirations of “‘bourgeois’’ Jewry have today been added to the Soviet 
Union. Whether this will modify the ideas and activities of Soviet Jewry 
in any way, and if so in what way, it is difficult to judge. The whole of this 
inheritance may be either voluntarily or compulsorily discarded as ‘“‘bour- 
geois.”” On the other hand, it may give Soviet Jewry a new insight both into 
Zionism and into Judaism. But there is yet another problem within Soviet 
Jewry. So long as it was still rooted in the ancient centres of Jewish culture 
and population in White Russia and the Ukraine, Soviet Jewry could not 
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easily rid itself of all its traditions; and a new sympathy towards tradition 
and religion on the part of the general citizenry could easily be reflected 
within Jewry. But today these centres are empty. Soviet Jews are living 
in districts which never knew a synagogue or a yeshivah, a ghetto or a Beth 
Din. Will the presence of a million new Jews still impregnated with Jewish 
customs and tradition replace these visible memories of a past? It is im- 
possible to judge. 

Moreover Soviet Jewry is part of the Soviet State, and its intervention, 
if it happens, into the affairs of Jews elsewhere will inevitably be condi- 
tioned by that fact. It is difficult to imagine it being capable or desirous 
of the kind of activity possible to the Alliance Israelite Universelle or the 
Joint Distribution Committee in the days when French or American politics 
left the widest scope to international action by unofficial private bodies. 
The intervention of Soviet Jewry, in fact, may be of great value in the formal 
and legal fields. It is not likely to be either intimate or creative. 

There remains the smaller but not less significant Jewry of the National 
Home; and the disappearance of Polish Jewry brings it into the centre of 
the picture. On the development of Palestinian Jewry alone rests today 
the answer to the question whether Jewry is still an autonomous and creative 
civilization, or whether it is merely a particular adaptation to a given en- 
vironment, based on a peculiar history and the relics of a personal religious 
faith. Unquestionably in giving the answer Palestinian Jewry can be 
immensely assisted by its two great companions in the Jewish world, but it 
alone today can give, and take responsibility for, the answer itself. Left 
to themselves American Jewry will express the reaction of past Jewish 
history to the American environment, and Soviet Jewry the similar reaction 
to a totalitarian socialist environment. This is no belittling of their roles. 
Creative evolution in all peoples includes the reaction of a past history to a 
new environment; and in this reaction many differences do and should 
disappear. But whether the whole people itself disappears depends on the 
extent to which the past tradition contains elements irreplaceable elsewhere 
and still socially creative. 


(6) Anti-Semitism, Migration and Settlement. Fundamental though 
the question of the nature of Jewry is, it is not on that basis only, or prim- 
arily, that Palestine will present itself in relation to world reconstruction. 
For decisions on such issues, except in so far as they touch on questions of 
basic justice, are scarcely the province of politics. It is as a geographical 
and physical centre of Jewish population that Palestine demands political 
consideration. 

Though the war will end with the physical destruction of Nazism in 
Europe as a sovereign Power; though starvation, disease and the massacres 
in Poland have destroyed millions of potential settlers; yet the end of the 
war neither means the disappearance from the world of the Fascist-Nazi 
philosophy, nor does it solve the problem of many tens of thousands of 
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refugees who have found temporary asylum among neutrals in Europe, or: 
in the areas dominated by the United Nations outside Europe. 

In Europe itself a pro-Jewish policy has coincided with an anti-Nazi 
policy, so that friendship and protection extended to Jews has often been a 
way of expressing the national resistance to the Nazi overlord. For some 
time to come anti-Semitism will be suspect as philo-Nazism. Certainly in 
the west, and in the east if the reconstruction is based on the actualities of 
the peasants and not on the romantic chauvinism of the landowners, there 
is a real hope that Europe may be cured of anti-Semitism for a long time to 
come. But the same is not true of other continents, where the hideous 
bestiality of the Nazis is something to be heard of at a distance, not to be 
experienced on the body of a familiar friend or neighbour. In various parts 
of the world, where the World Anti-Semitic Service of the Nazis has expended 
its millions, there is no sign of the diminution of anti-Semitism. It is a 
potential danger in Canada, especially in the parts dominated by the Roman 
Catholics; it is certainly vigorous in South Africa; and it is latent or open 
in many parts of South America. And in all those countries, it can be easily 
related to bigger conflicts, conflicts of which the war is an expression not a 
solution—the battle between democracy and business monopoly, between 
capitalism and socialism, between white and colour. Out of any of these 
anti-Semitism may flare up to dangerous proportions, and create such in- 
security for Jewish communities that the tale of refugees may be repeated 
yet once more. The situation of the Jewish people is the exact reverse to 
that of other peoples. It is to be hcped that in the post-war world a con- 
siderable freedom to emigrate may be restored to the peoples of the world, 
for the inter-war years reversed the natural conditions which had existed 
since the beginning of civilized life. But if to other peoples be restored the 
right to go abroad, the need of the Jewish people is the right to go home, to 
have some territory in which they will be undisturbed. 

It is impossible to say how many of the survivors of European Jewries 
desire to remain in, or return to, the lands in which they dwelt before 1939, 
or before 1933. There should at any rate be no compulsion on a Jew, whe- 
ther stateless or not, to return to a land which has become a nightmare to 
him. Few Jews will want ever to return to Germany. For these, as well 
as for those of Eastern Europe, there must be the possibility of escape from 
intolerable memories. 

It may be that the Soviet Union will absorb many of the Eastern 
European Jews at present on its borders. There would certainly be room in 
Biro Bidjan, even if there were not room elsewhere. But so far as the rest 
of the world is concerned, it is time that a decision was made between scat- 
tered group settlement or concentrated settlement in Palestine. The recon- 
stitution of the world after the war gives an opportunity which will not 
lightly come again to take new decisions and to revise old ones. On no sub- 
ject is this more needed than on that of the Jewish people: and what was 
said at the beginning needs to be emphasized again: no other people is 
wholly dependent on others for such vital matters. 
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The arguments against widely dispersed group settlements are over- 
whelming. At great cost they may present the purely physical opportunities 
of avoiding starvation or continual wandering. But there their advantages 
stop. A community possessing its own culture cannot exist on the basis of 
ten or fifty thousand inhabitants. It needs a university, religious and 
teachers’ training colleges, theatre and opera, museums and libraries, pos- 
sibilities of research and specialization. These cannot be found in a pioneer 
settlement of a few tens of thousands. Moreover new settlements take many 
experts, who will not easily be found, many millions of pounds, which are no 
more quickly produced, and many years, which are‘not what is today re- 
quired by thousands of men and women who may have already passed 
through more than ten years of uncertainty and persecution. The whole 
question of Palestine deserves fresh examination, before the search for hypo- 
thetical centres of group settlement is resumed. 


(7) The Problem of Palestine. The present official attitude is that a 
certain limited number of Jewish immigrants will be admitted, after which 
further immigration depends on Arab consent; and that the country is then 
to be prepared for a bi-national Government which will ultimately achieve 
independence. I do not think the Mandate could have led to any other 
development; and if the Mandate of 1923 is to remain the basis of post-war 
planning, I doubt if any substantial modification of the proposals is pos- 
sible. 1 am not impressed by the charge that the difficulties in Palestine 
are due to the ill-will or folly of the Mandatory Power. This is not to say 
that it was perfect, but toclaim that its errors and derelictions were no more 
than could be expected in an exceedingly difficult situation. On the other 
hand, if the re-examination of the world-structure permits also the re- 
examination of the whole issue in Palestine, it can be said that these pro- 
posals are both meagre and Utopian. 

While potential millions of would-be settlers are no longer under con- 
sideration, it is certain that we must reckon on some hundreds of thousands 
of Jews who may want to have the right to enter the country, and there is 
no physical reason for denying that the country could receive them. But 
the suggestion that it would be enough if the control of immigration were 
put into Jewish hands could not possibly be accepted by any Government 
which was at the same time to have the responsibility for public order. It 
could not possibly surrender to the discretion of another the main subject 
of controversy and disturbance within its territory. The demand for the 
control of immigration is, in fact, the demand for control of the Government. 
Nor can we today hold it probable that any extensive immigration would 
result from the proposals in the White Paper that further immigrants could 
be admitted, did the Arabs consent. The war has not brought the two 
sides together politically, whatever it may have done in the economic field. 
If then Palestine is to be considered as the centre to which Jews, unable or 
unwilling to live elsewhere, should be able to go, it would involve a recon- 
sideration of these provisions of the White Paper. 
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This, in fact, opens the question of the Mandate itself. ‘The British have 
expressed the determination to bring the Mandatory régime to a close in the 
near future by the creation of a bi-national State; and no other form of 
State could be proposed as the proper evolution of the Mandate as given by 
the League in 1923. But it is pertinent to ask whether, however right that 
may be on paper, there is the slightest likelihood that such a State could 
either be brought into existence, or prove workable, were it in fact estab- 
lished. Bi-national government has been rarely tried, and examples of its 
success are only to be found among peoples of equal economic and cultural 
status, and with a high degree of political education and experience. Neither 
of these conditions exists in Palestine. A prominent Zionist—who himself 
believes in the bi-national State—has admitted that the main difficulty 
would be to drive together two horses, one of which will not stop and the 
other of which does not want to start. The analogy is apt, though it should 
be added to the difficulty of the driver that one horse has shown violent 
hostility to the other and that neither has any previous experience of harness. 
It is difficult to believe that such a State could work, however much it may be 
the logical constitutional development of the Mandate of twenty years ago. 
The Royal Commission of 1936 found the Mandate unworkable. It would 
be a pity if we were to have to wait for a Royal Commission of 1956 to find 
the bi-national State unworkable. 

If we are to make a fresh start, there are really only two alternatives: 

To say to the Jews, we are sorry; we sincerely hoped we could guar- 
antee you a National Home in Palestine, but it hasn’t worked: make 
the best terms with the Arabs that you can yourselves, and if you wish 
to leave we will try to find other places for you; 

or else, to say to the Arabs, you have shown that you and the Jews 
cannot live together happily in the country without one or the other 
being master; well, we have decided that so far as rights are concerned, 
your rights are equal, but so far as need is concerned, the Jews need it 
far more than you do, and Palestine is going to become a Jewish Com- 
monwealth. If you do not wish to stay in it, you will receive compen- 
sation and be settled elsewhere. 

Admittedly these are violent alternatives; but desperate situations need 
desperate remedies. So far as the first alternative is concerned, it might be 
argued as a milder solution that the British (or the United Nations) should 
demand certain conditions for the Jews, and guarantee their fulfilment. I 
admit to being completely sceptical as to the value of such international 
demands and guarantees when the matter at issue is the daily life and con- 
tacts of a stronger and weaker group within a single independent political 
framework. As to the second, it does still leave one question open: the area 
of the Palestine thus designated. The proposed frontiers of the partition 
plan of the past were admittedly unsatisfactory. They showed, | believe, 
that two countries could not be carved out of the existing Palestine. The 
Jewish Commonwealth would need to be larger, more compact and more 
capable of self-protection than anything which “partition” could produce. 
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But how large depends on the estimate, which it is still too early to make, 
of the numbers who will seek to inhabit it. 

It is not possible to pretend that either of these decisions could be legally 
squared with the Mandate or the political promises of the past twenty-five 
years. But they can claim to be the legitimate resolution of the facts of 
the situation. At the same time there can be no decision between the two 
sides on the basis of rights. So far as rights are concerned, both Jews and 
Arabs have unchallengeable cases; it is folly for either side to deny the rights 
of the other. The right of one has to give way; as it has to do in similar 
clashes of right in other cases. It is not a question of rights but of needs— 
and a decision on a basis of need is as much based on justice as the other. 
From the standpoint of need it seems to me clear that the decision lies in 
favour of the Jews. 

While international demands and guarantees seem to me futile in deter- 
mining the relations of two groups within a single independent State, the 
world cannot help being interested in the future of the Arab lands stretching 
from the Atlantic to Iran, and int he administrative divisions and groupings 
within that area. The frontiers between greater and !esser neighbours, and 
the security of the smaller from aggression, these are legitimate matters of 
international concern. The decision in favour of the Jews would have to 
be an international decision; the frontiers of the Jewish Commonwealth 
would have to be internationally determined and guaranteed. The initial 
establishment of the new régime would have to take place under inter- 
national auspices and protection. But thenceforth it would have to depend 
on the Jews themselves whether they were able to overcome the suspicions 
and hostility of their Arab neighbours, and to build up good relations with 
them. Facts are on their side. Factually a progressive Jewish Palestine 
could be well integrated into the cultural, agricultural and commercial 
development of a vast area. Factually there is ample room for the numbers 
involved. It is the psychological difficulties which are immense; but no 
foreign Government can determine the psychology of the two peoples con- 
cerned; and constant intervention might well prove more harmful than 
beneficial. The solution is an adventure, but is there any solution which 
is not? 

The arguments used in a previous section as to the position Palestine 
alone can occupy in the Jewish world, now that Polish Jewry is no longer 
an effective community, are admittedly not primarily arguments on which 
political decisions can be taken. Yet even so there is no reason wholly to 
ignore them. But the decision primarily rests on the need to provide some- 
where a centre to which the Jew can turn as of right and not on sufferance, 
to use a famous phrase of the Churchill White Paper of 1922.1! The malady 
of Jewry is a malady which affects the whole body politic of democracy. 
For its own sake, as well as for the sake of justice to the Jews, the question 
needs solution. At the same time it does not lie with Great Britain as the 


1Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation and the Zionist Organisation, Cmd. 
1700, H.M. Stationery Office, 1922, p. 19. 
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Mandatory Power to take the decision alone. It is the responsibility of the 
United Nations. That both the Democratic and the Republican Parties 
in the United States have declared in favour of a Jewish Commonwealth 
cannot be taken too seriously at election time. The Jewish vote is consid- 
erable. But equally it cannot be entirely dismissed on those grounds. 

Such a decision would, of course, leave Jewish citizenship elsewhere 
untouched. That was recognized in the original Balfour Declaration, and 
there is no reason to go back on that. It remains only to make it a reality, 
and that depends not so much on clever re-phrasing of Minority Treaties, 
but on the general structure of the post-war world, and the ability of men 
to discover how to live together in community. Towards that living to- 
gether Jews can make no mean contribution, once their own problem is 
solved. 
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A COMMENT ON DR. JAMES PARKES’ PAPER 
SIR JOHN HOPE SIMPSON 


Dr. PARKES’ paper covers more ground than is indicated in its title, for, 
in addition, it sets out briefly but clearly the relationship between Eastern 
European Jewry and Western Jewries in the pre-war era, and describes the 
changes which pre-war migrations effected in the religious and secular out- 
look of migrant Jews. It also stresses the consequent importance attaching 
to the orthodoxy of the Eastern European Jew. 

The outstanding feature of the war years has been the devilish method- 
ical extermination of the Jews of Eastern Europe, which has reduced the 
Jewish population of Poland from three millions to one million, of whom half 
are now in Soviet Russia, to which country a million Eastern European Jews 
have migrated since 1941. The problem of Eastern European Jewry has 
fallen from one dealing with four millions to one dealing probably with less 
than one million, and the main object of Dr. Parkes’ paper is to express a 
view as to how the problem should now be solved. 

In the course of the argument certain important assumptions are made 
which are questionably tenable. Of these the first assumption is that the 
Jews are a nation. He writes:—‘‘Although Hitler has been . . . waging re- 
lentless war on them since 1933, yet they are not recognized as constituting 
one of the United Nations.” Only metaphorically can Hitler’s abominable 
treatment of the Jews be described as ‘‘waging war,” and the assumption 
that the section of Jewry on which he has so ‘‘waged war” is a nation is 
devoid of basis. 

In saying that the organization of the Jewish Brigade Group was but 
token recognition of the fact that there are more than a million Jews fighting 
in the armies arrayed against Nazism, Dr. Parkes suggests the inaccurate 
deduction that they are so fighting in their capacity as Jews. There are 
doubtless a million citizens of Jewish faith, British, American, Soviet and 
others, but they are fighting, not as members of one Jewish community at 
war with Nazism, but as conscribed and loyal citizens of Great Britain, the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and other countries respectively. Roman 
Catholic citizens are so fighting, as also are Orthodox churchmen and 
Anglicans, but there is no such token recognition for Roman Catholics, 
Orthodox churchmen or Anglicans, and they neither demand nor expect it. 
There seems no good reason why the Jewish faith should be singled out for 
“token recognition,” and, as Dr. Parkes records, the idea was so repugnant 
to certain officers of His Majesty’s army, of the Jewish faith, that they were 
moved to write letters of protest to The Times. 

Dr. Parkes, unconsciously, rebuts his own assumption of the existence 
of Jewish nationality where, in his fifth section, he deals with the new struc- 
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ture of world Jewry. He points out that American nationals of Jewish faith 
are Americans and do not desire any other nationality. They constitute 
about one-third of the Jewish population of the globe. The same can be said 
of the Jews in the U.S.S.R., of whom there are three millions. The wide 
autonomy provided by the Constitution of the Soviet Union satisfies any 
wish they may have to form a separate political entity. The same can again 
be said of the Jewish nationals of the Western democracies. The assumed 
Jewish ‘‘nation” is in fact represented by the half million Palestinian Jews 
now in the National Home, and by the hundreds of thousands still surviving 
in Eastern Europe. Their total is but a fraction of that section of the popu- 
lation of the world which professes the Jewish faith. 

A further assumption appears in the words used in the sixth section— 
‘the need of the Jewish people is the right to go home, to have some territory 
in which they will be undisturbed,’’ and, in the seventh section—*We have 
decided that so far as rights are concerned, your [i.e., Arab and Jewish] rights 
are equal ...’’ and, later in the same section, ‘‘so far as rights are concerned, 
both Jews and Arabs have unchallengeable cases.’’ The assumption is that 
there is, in fact, a Jewish “right” to Palestine. Of the Arab right there can, 
indeed, be no question. It is the prescriptive right of at least thirteen hun- 
dred years of occupation. It is, as Dr. Parkes says, ‘‘unchallengeable.’’ Yet 
he proposes, not only that it should be challenged, but that it should be 
disregarded. That there is any Jewish right whatever, save the right con- 
ferred by the Mandate, is pure assumption, unsupported by fact. The King- 
Crane Report dealt with this assumption. ‘The initial claim, often sub- 
mitted by Zionist representatives, that they have a ‘right’ to Palestine, 
based on an occupation of two thousand years ago, can hardly be seriously 
considered.’"! It was again discussed by Dr. Royden: “ ‘If you want to 
discuss our right to Palestine,’ I have been told by prominent and intellectual 
Zionists, ‘we have nothing to start with; there is no common ground between 
us’.’"? If a right is claimed, it is essential that the claim should be supported 
by evidence, particularly in a case such as this, in which Dr. Parkes admits 
a concurrent adverse right, and that an “‘unchallengeable” and therefore 
overriding one. He assumes that this ‘“‘unchallengeable” right of the Arab 
should give way to the “needs” of the Eastern European Jew. The obli- 
gation to satisfy those needs was undertaken by the League of Nations at 
the instance of Great Britain and the United States—not at the instance of 
any Arab Power. If any ‘“‘rights’’ are to be sacrificed to the needs of a sec- 
tion of the Jews, they should be rights of the self-obligated Powers. 

It is pointed out in Dr. Parkes’ paper that the problem has been reduced, 
by devilish means, to proportions easily manageable. In the sixth section 
it is suggested as possible that the Soviet Union will absorb many of the 
Eastern European Jews, and that there is room in Biro Bidjan. In that 
territory there is certainly room for millions, but attempted settlement in 
the past has not been a success. Apart from Biro Bidjan, however, there 


1G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening (London, 1938), Appendix H, p. 449. 
3Maude Royden, The Problem of Palestine (London, 1939), p. 130. 
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is ample room for immigrant Jews, and, were the Soviet frontiers open, all 
the Jews who wish to leave Poland, Roumania and other Eastern European 
countries could find accommodation there. The desire for ‘‘nationality” 
would also be satisfied in that wide political and cultural autonomy which 
the Soviet Constitution provides for its many minorities. 

The most important section of this paper is the seventh section—“‘The 


Problem of Palestine,” and, in that section, Dr. Parkes gives two alter- 
natives: 


To say to the Jews, we are sorry; we sincerely hoped we could guarantee 
you a National Home in Palestine, but it hasn’t worked: make the best 
terms with the Arabs that you can yourselves, and if you wish to leave we 
will try to find other places for you; 

or else, to say to the Arabs, you have shown that you and the Jews 
cannot live together happily in the country without one or the other being 
master; well, we have decided that so far as rights are concerned, your rights 
are equal, but so far as need is concerned, the Jews need it far more than 
you do, and Palestine is going to become a Jewish Commonwealth. If you 
do not wish to stay in it, you will receive compensation and be settled 
elsewhere. 


In the former alternative Dr. Parkes makes yet another assumption— 
that the National Home in Palestine has not worked—an assumption which 
is assuredly contraverted by the condition of Palestine today. There, as is 
well known, is a vigorous, happy and prosperous Jewish population of half 
a million, owning and occupying very large areas of cultivable land, and 
with important and expanding industrial and residential towns. They have 
a highly developed and powerful political organization, described by the 
Royal Commission as an imperium in imperio; cultural developments of a 
remarkable order, a successful university, a revived Hebrew language, and, 
by virtue of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem and the Zionist organizations 
in London and Washington, far more influence on the Palestine Government 
than has the Arab population, twice theirown number. In no sense can it 
be said, as Dr. Parkes says, ‘‘it hasn’t worked,” unless the aspirations of 
the extremer militant Zionists are to be taken as the standard. 

The second alternative is preferred by Dr. Parkes, namely, that the 
Arabs be told that Palestine is to be constituted a Jewish Commonwealth, 
and that, if they do not wish to stay in it, they will receive compensation 
and be settled elsewhere. Later he also suggests that the boundaries of the 
new Jewish Commonwealth should be extended. How far is not specified, 
but the Commonwealth must be ‘‘larger, more compact, and more capable 
of self protection.” And all this is proposed for the sake of some hundred 
thousands of potential immigrants. He admits that such a decision could 
not possibly be ‘‘legally squared”’ with the Mandate or the political promises 
of the past twenty-five years. As the present Government of Palestine only 
exists by virtue of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Mandate 
given thereunder, it is useful to recall their provisions, as also those of vari- 
ous political promises. 

Of President Wilson’s fourteen points, the twelfth stated: ‘‘. . . the other 
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nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an un- 
doubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of auto- 


nomous development....’” These principles were adopted in Article 22, 
clause 4 of the Covenant of the League. The Article runs: 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly gov- 
erned them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should 
be applied the principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilization and that securities for the performance of 
this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 


Clause 4 of the Article lays down: 


Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a state of development where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal con- 
sideration in the selection of the Mandatory.! 


Thus the well-being and development of the Arab inhabitants of Pales- 
tine form a sacred trust of civilization and the performance of this sacred 
trust is committed to the Mandatory, that is, to Great Britain. Under 
clause 4 the duty of the Mandatory, that is, Great Britain, is limited to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance to the Arab community 
of Palestine, until such time as it is able to stand alone. 

Great Britain, however, did not wait for the conferment of the Mandate, 
which was not given until September 29, 1923. In June 1920, before the 
conclusion of peace with Turkey—while the armistice was still in force—a 
civil Government was imposed on Palestine—still a portion of the Turkish 
Empire. This Government at once began to encourage the immigration of 
Jews, in accordance with the promise contained in the Balfour letter to 
Lord Rothschild, dated November 2, 1917, and subsequently known as the 
Balfour Declaration.2 The provisions of that letter were included in the 
Mandate and the action of the British Government was thus regularized 
vis-a-vis the League of Nations. It cannot, however, be argued that the 
terms of the Mandate comply with those of Article 22, clause 4, of the 
Covenant, under which it purported to issue, and, in fact, the Mandate has 
been used as an instrument for the ‘‘well-being and development” of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, rather than of the Arab population of 
Palestine, for whose benefit, presumably, it was given. The Arabs have 
consistently contended that the Mandate is illegal, as not complying with 
the terms of the instrument under whose authority it was granted. Whether 
the Mandate is or is not illegal, it is at least perfectly clear that action taken 
to hand over Palestine to the Jews, and to invite the Arabs to evacuate their 

we Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (Chicago and London, 1930), 
p. 


2H. W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, published under the 
auspices of the British Institute of International Affairs (London, 1924), vol. VI, p. 170. 
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country for that purpose, would be diametrically opposed to the action 
contemplated in Article 22, clause 4, of the League Covenant, as also to the 
provisions in the Preamble, in Article 2, and particularly in Article 6 of the 
Mandate itself. In this latter Article the Administration of Palestine shall 
ensure that the ‘‘rights and position of other sections of the population are 
not prejudiced’”’ by Jewish immigration and settlement. 

The political promises are equally unfavourable to the solution sug- 
gested by Dr. Parkes. From the early days of the Zionist movement 
authoritative statements were made, disclaiming any desire to establish a 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. In 1911 the President of the Tenth 
Zionist Congress said at the Congress meeting that only those suffering from 
gross ignorance or actuated by malice could accuse the Zionists of any desire 
to establish a Jewish kingdom. They did not want a Jewish State, but a 
home ‘‘in the ancient land of our forefathers where we can lead a Jewish life 
without oppression or persecution.”* In 1918 Mr. Sokolov, at that time 
President of the Zionist organization, wrote that anti-Zionists were still 
obstinately repeating again and again that Zionism aimed at the creation 
of an independent Zionist State, that this was wholly fallacious and that 
the “‘Jewish State” was never a part of the Zionist programme.* This was 
written after the issue of the Balfour Declaration. There are numerous 
similar statements, of which one was made in 1931 by Dr. Weizmann, then 
President of the Zionist organization. He said, in an address to the organi- 
zation, ‘“The Arabs must be made to feel, by deed as well as word, that 
whatever the future numerical relationship of the two nations in Palestine, 
we, On our part, contemplate no political domination. But they must also 
remember that we, on our side, will never submit to any political domi- 
nation.’"* 

These are all declarations made by official leaders of Zionism. It is true 
that on one unfortunate occasion one of them defined the National Home 
as a Palestine as Jewish as England is English. That description was offi- 
cially stigmatized as unauthorized in the Churchill Memorandum.’ The 
expression was there quoted, and the memorandum went on: 

His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as impracticable 
and have no such aim in view. Nor have they at any time contemplated... 
the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic population, language, 
or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact that the 
terms of the [Balfour] Declaration . . . do not contemplate that Palestine as 


a whole should be converted into a Jewish National home, but that such a 
Home should be founded in Palestine. 


It is thus patent that the second alternative recommended by Dr. Parkes 
is flagrantly contrary to the provisions and principles of the Article of the 
Covenant governing the Mandate, is flagrantly contrary to official state- 


Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, p. 601. 

*Quoted in Jewish-Arab Affairs, Jerusalem, June 1931, pp. 7 and 8. 

3N. Sokolov, History of Zionism, 1600-1918 (London, 1919), vol. I, p. xxv. 

‘Norman Bentwich, Judaea Lives Again (London, 1944), p. 141. 

®Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation and the Zionist Organisation, Cmd. 
1700, H.M. Stationery Office, 1922. 
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ments of Zionist leaders in the past, and is entirely opposed to the principles 
of the Churchill Memorandum of 1922. Equally patently, if carried into 
effect it would be an abuse of power to the lasting detriment of the Arabs 
of Palestine, and an instance of that aggression which it is the purpose of 
the United Nations to ban forever from the world. 

As Dr. Parkes himself says, the problem is now one of dimensions which 
render a solution possible. That solution will not be found in constituting 
as a nation (of which the criterion would evidently be confined to profession 
of a certain religion) a comparatively small section of those who profess the 
Jewish faith, and planting them in a hostile environment in the Near East. 
The true solution is more simple. The United Nations after victory should 
be in the position to prevent persecution. Should this, for any reason, prove 
impossible, agreement should be reached with the Soviet Union to admit any 
Jews from Eastern Europe who wish to leave their homes, the remainder of 
the United Nations, and particularly Great Britain, the United States and 
France agreeing at the same time to open their doors to any Jews who wish 
to leave Eastern Europe but do not wish to emigrate to the U.S.S.R. 

As to Palestine, the White Paper of 1939! has laid down a policy for the 
future, which is just both to the National Home and, belatedly so, to the 
Arabs. The Arab leaders have agreed that Jews already admitted shall be 
allowed to remain. If those Jews are prepared to accept their responsi- 
bilities as Palestinians, they and the Arabs can look forward to a prosperous 
future for the country. But it must be on terms of political equality, which 
implies the disappearance of the Jewish Agency from Palestine, and the 
cessation of the privileged position of the Jews in that country. 


1Palestine, Statement of Policy, Cmd. 6019, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 
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THE ANNIHILATION OF Man. A Study of the Crisis in the West. By Leslie Paul. 
1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 8%" x 5%”. 200 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Paut’s study of the crisis in the West is challenging and stimulating to an 
unusual degree. He asks “If the enemy is destroyed, is all safe?... Is it possible 
that the trouble is universal, after all, and that civilization is somehow failing to 
satisfy even those people of the West who yet defend it?’”’ His analysis is at the 
same time lucid and profound. The reader may not like the drift of the argument; 
he cannot pretend that it is not crystal clear and summarized at intervals to leave no 
doubts as to its direction. The chapters on ‘The Enigma of Fascism’’ and ‘The 
Revolt of German Youth”’ are especially interesting in themselves, apart from their 
place in the general argument. 

Science, Mr. Paul declares, “‘insists that its method of apprehending reality is 
the only method: anything that science does not know is not capable of being known; 
i.e., is untrue... the incredible achievements of science in the control and exploi- 
tation of the material world have given to its generalizations about the nature of 
reality a prestige never before achieved by any religion.’”’ But the conclusions of 
science are ‘“‘constructs” of the human mind; they are neither the final nor the only 
truth but hypotheses about the nature of truth. Man apprehends reality by other 
methods—religion and poetry. Under the heading ‘The Smell of Faggots,’’ Mr. Paul 
goes on to write in defence of poetry and of religion and to examine the enigma of 
Christianity and its failure in the face of what he believes to be a revolt against a 
society based on economic and materialist conceptions. ‘‘The enigmas of fascism 
and Marxism” are for him ‘‘matched by the enigma of Christianity.” At the end 
of Mr. Paul’s book, as at the end of other books which have attempted a diagnosis 
of the sickness of our society, the reader may feel that the constructive proposals are 
inadequate. To do justice to his own analysis Mr. Paul would have to write another 
book. But he can at least claim that his approach is constructive; a new way of life 
is implicit in his argument. Rightly or wrongly, he believes that only ‘‘a new idea” 
about the purposes of man ‘‘can bend the stubborn forces of State and machinery to 
the service of God and man” and produce the necessary organized social institutions. 

H. G. LippELL 


Common Cause. By G. A. Borgese, Ph.D. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 7144” xX 
5”. 268 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE theme of this grandiloquent work is the world drama of the ‘‘Common 
Cause” seeking to discover and assert itself. With diligence the reader finds this 
to be the universal extension of democratic sovereignty, the founding of ‘‘the City 
of Man.” In this present war, the first ‘‘total war waged for total peace,” the issue 
for the Common Man is to gain freedom combined with equality, to sustain ‘‘the 
infinite variety of the individual persons’’ within the unity of world society. 

Of the dramatis personae the hero is the United States of America, heir to the 
national triumphs of democracy and freedom won by Washington and Lincoln awaiting 
consolidation and extension to the whole world by Roosevelt. The villain is, of 
course, Fascism dangerously disguised as Demofascism. The British Empire’s part 
is not very prominent; the Empire is indeed described as gone, but Britain and the 
United States belong together and, purging their souls and bodies of racialism, must 
come together with the Russian people in sincerity—without, under the villain’s 
blandishments, any too great tenderness for the Latin world. The best part of the 
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book is probably that dealing with this Latin world, or rather the Roman Catholic 
Church which is examined respectfully but most thoroughly and sharply under the 
head of Demofascism (pp. 155-96). 

The drama must bring great changes—‘‘the choice is not between revolution or 
restoration.” It is “between revolution or chaos, change or cataclysm.... The 
revolutionsin Europe will be brief and wise in proportion as the conservative democra- 
cies will assist them with intelligence and charity.” 

The book suffers from the delay in publication (from Easter 1943 to July 1944) 
—which might well have been used to provide an index—and also from a style unduly 
“brilliant” with metaphor and word play, but it does offer the reader much phil- 
osophical and historical pabulum which, properly digested will be very useful to the 
right understanding of the present super-crisis in the destiny of all men, common and 
uncommon. 


E, J. Exxior 


THE DEVICE OF GOVERNMENT. An Essay in Civil Polity. By John Laird, LL.D., 


F.B.A. 1944, (London: Cambridge University Press. 734’ x 5”. 173 pp. 
6s.) 


It is a remarkable tribute both to Professor Laird’s skill as a teacher, and also 
to the level of political intelligence displayed by the average British soldier, that a 
book of this kind could have been inspired by, and presumably have been based upon, 
lectures given to the ordinary personnel of H.M. Forces. 

The Device of Government is not, as the title might suggest, a treatise on the art 
or practice of governing: indeed it scarcely descends to what the ordinary man would 
understand by practical politics. It is an essay in political theory after the grand 
manner of the Schools. It begins with a discussion as to whether and in what sense 
man is a political animal, and deals successively and, on the whole, successfully, with 
such questions as, the relation between power and sovereignty; the relation between 
force and consent in matters of government; the interrelations between liberty, 
equality and fraternity; the nature of democracy and the essence of totalitarianism. 
These questions are handled lucidly, shrewdly, wittily and with fundamental common 
sense. But withal the book smacks more of the academy than of the forum, and its 
defects arise less from errors of scholarly judgment than from lack of acquaintance 
with the ordinary business of politics. Thus, for example, in the chapter on power 
and sovereignty there is no mention of the all-important practical question of gaining 
popular recognition for the exercise of authority. Despite these defects the book 
may be recommended to all interested in political theory. 

A. E. TEALE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICES IN WESTERN EurRoPE, 1660-1930. By Sir 
Ernest Barker. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
734" X 5%". viii +93 pp. 5s.) 


THERE is an increasing tendency to envisage the problems of our day, both 
national and international, from the point of view of administrative technique. This 
tendency has not been without influence on historical studies. Medieval history has 
up to the present been more affected than modern history, but Sir Ernest Barker’s 
little book should help to draw attention to the need for a more thorough study of 
administrative history in modern times. It provides a masterly summary of the 
development since 1660 of the administrative machinery of the modern State in 
Great Britain, France and Germany. 

The differences between the administrative traditions of these three countries 
are familiar. Here the emphasis is put on their common features and on the many 
ways in which the three States ‘‘have combined, however unconsciously, to promote 
the growth of a common European standard of administration and public service.” 
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This book is a reprint of chapters! written when the present condition of European 
civilization was no more than a threat, in the reality of which many did not believe. 
Perhaps today it is not quite so easy to view the triumph of the modern State with 
the same feelings of unqualified satisfaction, but we may share Sir Ernest Barker's 
hope that in the common European tradition of public service will be found one of the 
bases for the rebuilding of European civilization. 

A. COBBAN 


A CENTURY OF JEWISH LiFE. By Ismar Elbogen. 1944, (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 834” X 534". xliii + 814pp. Maps. Biblio. 
$3.00.) 


THIS is the only comprehensive history of the Jews in the last hundred years in 
the English language. Written by a former professor of the Liberal Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Berlin who saw his world shattered by the arrival of the Nazis, it vividly 
depicts the tragedy of so many Jews in so many countries in the last century. It 
provides a valuable background to a study of the present-day Jewish problem. It 
must be used with care, however, because in some respects it is not sufficiently objec- 
tive while it also contains a number of inaccuracies, some of which are unpardonable. 
The expert will no doubt spot these. 

S. W. D. Rowson 


HiTLER’s TEN YEAR WAR ON THE JEWS. Edited by Boris Shub. 1943. (New 
York: Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress and the 
World Jewish Congress. 84%” xX 53%”. 311 pp. $1.50.) 


Tuts account of Hitler’s treatment of the Jews covers the ten years from January 
30, 1933, and is based on official law gazettes, official newspapers of Axis-supervised 
Jewish communities, reports of diplomats and foreign newspaper correspondents, 
published and unpublished materials of Governments-in-exile and the underground 
press. It covers all the areas of Europe under the direct control of the Axis. His- 
torically it encompasses the period of Hitlerism and war projected against the general 
background of the pre-Hitler role of the Jewish people in the destiny of the countries 
now under Axis rule. It estimates that 3,000,000 of the 8,300,000 Jews who lived in 
Europe in 1939 have died and another 2,000,000 have been shifted to other lands (the 
majority to the interior of the Soviet Union). It also finds that the economic de- 
struction of European Jewry is virtually complete. The whole miserable story is 
appalling: the problems of reconstruction terrifying. 

S. W. D. Rowson 


Tue Roap Back To Paris. By A. J. Liebling. 1944. (London: Michael Joseph. 
8%" xX 5%". 260 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


ANYONE who is seriously interested in the United States and who wishes to 
penetrate behind the frothy surface of conventional newspaper reporting, the astro- 
logical statistics of writers on economics and the polysyllabic pedantry of professors, 
and to reach the human reality on which it is all founded, would be well advised 
diligently to read the columns of the New Yorker. It has developed a distinctive and 
astringent style of its own; concise, restrained, subacid and witty. Like Beachcomber 
in England, it passes many readers completely by. Like him it is not merely comedy 
based on the absurdities of contemporary life, but a serious criticism based on a 
definite point of view. And the amount of information which the discerning reader 
can get from it on basic reality of trends in America is considerable. 

Mr. Liebling has for some years been one of the more enjoyable writers on this 
paper but, as he says, he hasseldom written on politics. His only admitted prejudices 


1European Civilization, Part IV, vol. V (London, Oxford University Press, 1937). 
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were a love of France, based on one idle student year, and a prejudice against Germany 
imparted by a succession of German governesses. England he frankly did not under- 
stand, and I should guess that he had the common American feeling of irritation at the 
affected, provocative and incomprehensible manner in which the English upper 
classes wilfully mispronounce the American language. 

With this background Mr. Liebling goes to France in 1939, goes through the 
collapse, comes to England, goes by slow convoy to New York, in a Norwegian tanker, 
returns to England with the American Air Force and finally accompanies the American 
Army to North Africa, where his account of the Darlan episode is the best I have 
yet read. 

He begins as an objective narrator; his chapter on France is sympathetic; England 
at war loosens some of his prejudices. Once America comes in he becomes, for all his 
New Yorker sophistication, a proud and sentimental American Blimp. 

This enjoyable book is full of good writing. 

W. W. Astor 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CITIZENS. DEMOBILIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT. EMPLOYMENT 
FOR ALL. ARE REFUGEES AN AssET? 1944. (London: Europa Publications, 
for P.E.P. P.E.P. Pamphlets Nos. 1 to4. 8%” X54". 32 pp. 1s. each.) 
These four pamphlets represent the first fruits of a new and admirable departure by 


P.E.P. in making some of the invaluable Planning broadsheets available to a wider public 
by reprints in a slightly condensed form. 


Way Don’t WE LEARN FROM History? By B. H. Liddell Hart. 1944, (London: 
Allen & Unwin. P.E.N. Book. 74%” xX 5’. 64 pp. 2s.) 
The pontifical attitude of the author may irritate some readers. The examination of 
history is on the whole quite perfunctory. No doubt within the space of sixty-one pages 


nothing more was possible, which means that the vehicle is too light for its load, much 
of which had to be left behind. 


CLIVE GARSIA 


PUBLISHING IN PEACE AND War. By Stanley Unwin, Past President of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Great Britain, and of the International Publishers’ Con- 
gress. With some notes on “the Future of English Books on the Continent after 
the War” and the “Status of Books.”’ 1944, (London: Allen & Unwin. 7%" 
x 434”. 40 pp. 6d.) 

In a paper with which he opened a discussion at a meeting of the P.E.N., the author 
speaks of the need to make British books, in translation or otherwise, available on the 
Continent after the war. Asa publisher Mr. Unwin had for many years rendered English 
readers an invaluable service by issuing translations of significant foreign works and has 


well earned the right to be heard on the importance of the reverse process as a contribution 
to international understanding. 


M.C. 


ISSUES IN THE PRESENT WAR. By Marcus Graham. 1944. (London: Freedom 
Press. 74%" X 434”. 32 pp. 6d.) 
The anarchist’s case against the war. 


A PREFACE TO Peace. By Harold Callender. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
74%" xX 5”. ix +289 +vi pp. 7s. 6d.) 
The American edition of this book was favourably reviewed in the October 1944 issue 
of International Affairs, p. 556. 
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MunicH BEFORE AND AFTER. By W. W. Hadley. 2nd Edition 1944, (London, 
Toronto, Meibourne, Sydney: Cassel. 7144” X 5’. 184 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuis is the most convincing attempt that has yet been made to show that there 
are two sides to the controversy created by Neville Chamberlain’s foreign rolicy. 
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The campaign against rearmament which began in the early nineteen-thirties was in 
its beginning ‘‘more than a party matter, though the Labour party from the first 
exploited it with skill and energy.” As late as July 1937 the leaders of the party 
wanted the extreme opposition to the Service votes to continue, and they were still 
resisting conscription a few months before the war. This campaign slowed down the 
development of the rearmament programme that the Government desired; in the 
autumn of 1938 production on a great scale had scarcely begun, although it was more 
than two years since Parliament had sanctioned vast expenditure on armaments. 
The Government’s policy in 1938 gained a year which was most precious, but Chamber- 
lain also believed that war would be a crime unless every honourable means had been 
used to avoid it. At every stage the Government had predominant public opinion on 
its side; in the Commons on September 27, 1938, the leaders of the opposition parties 
wished the Prime Minister success in his work at Munich, and extracts from over fifty 
London and provincial papers show that there was an almost unanimous demon- 
stration of approval when details of the settlement were known. All this does not, 
of course, prove Chamberlain’s policy to have been either skilful or expedient; but 
Mr. Hadley’s dispassionate summary should facilitate a study of the deeper issues 
which have been largely concealed by contemporary polemics. 
W. N. MEpDLIcoTT 


WERE THE Minorities TREATIES A FAILURE? By Jacob Robinson, Oscar Karbach 
and others. 1943. (New York: Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American 
Jewish Congress and the World Jewish Congress. 94" X 6. xvi + 349 pp. 
Maps. Biblio. $2.00.) 


Tuis is a useful study of the workings of the Minorities Treaties in the inter-war 
period by five men who have had personal experience of life under the conditions 
established by those Treaties. While parts of the book are epitomes of discussions 
in the various League of Nations institutions and are thus reasonably accessible, 
others, notably those dealing with the internal legislative and administrative pro- 
visions and decisions of States in regard to their minorities will be new to English- 
speaking readers. The chapter on the attitude of the Great Powers as signatories of 
the Treaties, and that on the attitude of the minorities themselves towards protection 
by the League of Nations are of general interest. This latter chapter is in the main 
based on the minutes and reports of the annual Congresses of European Nationalities 
(1925-38). The conflict, which accompanied the deterioration of international rela- 
tions generally, between the concept of the supra-territorial Volksgemeinschaft and 
loyalty to the State is well described. 

The general conclusion is reached that the Treaties were not a failure though they 
naturally suffered with the decline of the League. But the system itself was not 
completely satisfactory. ‘The substantive provisions unquestionably suffered from 
a lack of precision, thereby giving rise to conflicting interpretations that more explicit 
language might have obviated. The procedure established by the League of Nations 
was rendered inefficient by the long delays granted to States to submit their observa- 
tions; by the failure to make its findings properly known to the world; and by the 
absence of a machinery to enforce decisions.” The volume is well documented, 
though the foot-notes are awkwardly placed at the end and not under the page to 
which they refer, the usual place in a legal treatise. The bibliography is disappoint- 
ingly short and the technical arrangement could have been better. 

S. W. D. Rowson 


UNFINISHED Business. By Stephen Bonsal. With an Introduction by Wilson 
Harris. 1944. (London: Michael Joseph. 834” X54". 283 pp. 18s.) 


Tue American edition of Colonel Bonsal’s private diary was reviewed in the 
October issue of International Affairs (p. 559). The English edition has an intro- 
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duction by Mr. Wilson Harris, who was with Colonel Bonsal at the Peace Conference 
of 1918-19. The diary is an important contribution to history and should certainly, 
in the author’s words, ‘‘prove of some slight assistance to those who will share respon- 


sibility when the next Assizes are called to save the world from the plight in which it 
flounders today.” 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


NAviESIN ExiteE. By A.D. Divine,D.S.M. 1944, (London: Murray. 834x534". 
vi +194 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


THE Navies in Exile of Mr. Divine’s title are those which are continuing the 
struggle against the hated ravisher of their respective countries from bases chiefly 
situated in Great Britain and, at this period of the war, largely with ships supplied 
from British resources. Six of the eight navies on his list—he adopts a chronological 
order—are survivors of the navies of their own countries before the war—Poland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, France, Yugoslavia and Greece. The other two, the navies 
of Belgium and Denmark, to which Mr. Divine gives but a couple of pages apiece, 
have been created since Germany’s rape of their countries sent into exile those fighting 
men who were determined to carry on the struggle. Some of the exiled navies have 
grown considerably during the five years of war; the Poles, for instance, brought to 
Great Britain no more than three destroyers and two submarines—the epic of the 
escape of the Orzel from the Baltic will be known to all—but have since manned, and 
fought with distinction, the cruiser Dragon, formerly of the Royal Navy, several 
destroyers and a substantial number of minor warships; the growth of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy, proportionately, has been even more marked. The book is not 
serious history, but the author has collected together the published accounts of the 
many actions in which the exiled navies have fought and has retold them in his own 
words, supplementing the published material from his own experiences in cruises in 
some of the ships, in order to produce a popular account. The chief characteristics of 
his work are sympathy and an enthusiastic admiration for what the men without a 
home have endured and accomplished. He would have been better advised, perhaps, 
in what he has written of the French Navy in exile, to have refrained from raking up 
the unhappy incidents of 1940, and to have confined his account to the exploits of that 
section which went into voluntary exile and has carried on the fight ever since. But 
his sympathy and admiration for those whose sufferings and gallant deeds he describes 
will be generally shared by his readers. 


H. G. T. 
POST-WAR AIMS 


Tue TIME For Decision. By Sumner Welles. 1944. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 
8%" X 5%". 331 pp. Map. 15s.) 


Tuis is an important work by a diplomat of the liberal school and of a wide experi- 
ence, an American with a world outlook based on historical knowledge. Its scope is 
too wide for a short review—it covers the recent and future relations of the United 
States with Europe, the U.S.S.R., Japan and South America. Part I gives a concise 
and unprejudiced account of the Allies’ (and American) mistakes in 1919 and the 
following ‘Tragic Years.” Part 11 examines the special problems facing various 
countries. Part 111 makes specific proposals for World Peace. 

In a striking chapter, “The German Menace Can be Ended,” is described the 
all-powerful but half-hidden influence of the German General Staff not only on military 
but also on political and economic plans, an influence not yet fully appreciated in 
Great Britain or America. The fact is stressed that military defeat will certainly 
divert German activities towards political and economic penetration (largely by 
methods of “indirect complicity’) with a view to the ultimate revival of plans for 
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German domination. Evidence of such plans already exists and they will be little 
modified by the peace terms, however lenient they may be. This danger is increased 
by the fact that industrial and financial interests, both in Europe and in the United 
States and left-wing sympathizers may unwittingly combine to encourage the recovery 
of Germany’s power for aggression long before a ‘‘change of heart’”’ takes place. 

Even after the German General Staff and its equivalent in the economic field are 
abolished, ‘‘No world organization however effective will be able to combat the danger”’ 
so long as a centralized Germany exists. The author shows that decentralization 
(which would have some support in Germany) will reduce her power for military 
aggression, curtail the evils of cartels and gigantic trusts and enable the growth of 
liberal ideas without hindering the individual German’s welfare. It is not in the 
individual German but in the people asa mass that the danger lies. The author’s plan, 
illustrated by a map, for three separate German States will doubtless be criticized on 
the ground that the determination of the Allies to maintain actual separation would 
weaken as time passed. But the need for at least the less drastic policy of completely 
decentralizing the police, economic, educational and judicial administration, the re- 
moval of control from a central (Prussian) capital and the restoration of States’ 
autonomy seems convincingly proved. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


LIBERAL PLAN FOR PEACE. With an Introduction by Lord Crewe. 1944. (London: 

Gollancz. 7144" X 5”. 126pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Amonc the many proposals for reorganizing the world after the war, the inter- 
esting contribution put forward in the name of Liberals deserves attention. The Liberal 
Plan for Peace, with an introduction by Lord Crewe, sets forth clearly the form which 
British Liberals would like to give to the international co-operation of the future. It 
is convincingly argued and covers the whole field. The economic field receives the 
chief attention and the proposals for financial and commercial co-operation are spe- 
cially interesting. 

The weakness of this Plan taken as a whole is that it assumes that all nations 
may be expected to behave towards each other as British Liberals would be prepared 
to behave. Were this the case, an international organization would scarcely be 
necessary. Nations might continue to adjust their relations with each other by the 
ordinary diplomatic channels assisted by occasional international conferences. The 
assumption is unfortunately not justified, and no world organization will be effective 
which does not provide for the coercion of those States which pursue selfish and 
aggressive policies towards their neighbours and are prepared to secure their national 
ambitions by force. Coercion is repugnant to Liberal minds and the weakest part of 
the Plan is that which deals with the subject of security. 

“Each nation which feels tempted to enforce its will by violence,”’ say the writers, 
‘should know that it will certainly and immediately be confronted with such an 
overwhelming force as to remove all chance of success.” But that was precisely the 
theory on which the Covenant of the League of Nations was based. The force existed 
but it was not used, precisely because, as the writers admit, there was ‘‘disagreement 
. .. about the best means to secure peace.” That disagreement is likely to continue. 
Even in the economic field there will be differences of opinion between States that are 
entirely friendly. Great Britain is determined to carry out a full employment policy 
and seems willing to pay the price suggested by Sir William Beveridge. Itis extremely 
doubtful whether the United States is equally prepared to pay the price which co- 
operation in such a policy would involve. 

Space does not admit of a critical examination of the various proposals in this 
interesting little book. They are conveniently summarized at the end of each chapter, 
and the book should be read by all who are studying the difficult question of post- 
war international collaboration. 


LYTTON 
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PEACE OR CHaAos? By George Soloveytchik. 1944. (London: Macdonald. 
84" X54". 251 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


PEACE OR CHAOS? lives up to its title by presenting the choice before our peace- 
makers in its starkest terms. The author, Russian by birth, British by adoption, 
and an authority on international and especially Northern European affairs, brings 
to what is mainly a study of British policy a refreshingly non-insular point of view. 
For her own sake—as well as for Europe’s—Great Britain must take the lead in the 
re-establishment of security and order in Europe. In order to do this effectively, it 
will be necessary to avoid some of the nostrums which are fashionable enough in 
Great Britain but which make little appeal to her continental allies—the contempt 
for frontiers, the assumption that small States are dangerous anachronisms, the pleas 
for a European “unity” which means handing to Germany voluntarily that control 
over her neighbours which we have fought to prevent. It is around the German 
problem and its solution that this study centres; and the analysis of Prussianized 
Germany’s history of aggression repays reading. 

The author’s proposed division of Germany into a northern and southern half— 
based upon an ingenious adaptation of geopolitical theory—will not be thought fea- 
sible by everyone. It is interesting to compare it with the tripartite division sug- 
gested by Mr. Sumner Welles, but evidence for centrifugal tendencies in Germany is 
still lacking. What is certain, however, is that the author’s proposals for maintaining 
German disarmament by rigorous economic controls deserve the most careful atten- 
tion. This is particularly the case because he is not blinded, as are so many, by the 
notion that a sine qua non of a satisfactory peace is that the German standard of living 
be not lowered—as though Germany alone was not to suffer in the long run for the 
war which she herself brought on and which she has fought with the ruthless bestiality 
of which she alone seems capable. 

This brings one to the second main aspect of the book—an analysis of the curious 
British habit of always giving Germany the benefit of the doubt, even when it is at 
British expense or at the expense of Britain’s friends and allies. Mr. Soloveytchik 
dismisses the popular notion that in the inter-war period British weakness towards 
Germany was the product of her fears of Bolshevism, by showing in detail—helped by 
a positive genius for apt quotation—that precisely the same blindness afflicted all but 
a few public figures in Great Britain before 1914. The same pathetic eagerness to 
see only the good in Germany, the same disregard for openly flaunted threats, the 
same dislike and distrust of France—all these phenomena have deep historical roots 
and they were complicated in the inter-war period by an inability to find any policy 
at all—friendly or hostile—to Soviet Russia. 

To strengthen friendship with France, to continue the co-operation with Soviet 
Russia into the period when Germany must be governed and policed by the Allied 
armies and afterwards, to care for the interests of the small nations whom the great 
exponents of British foreign policy have always seen as sharing her interests—these 
are the prime post-war tasks and only if they are accomplished can the way to the 
more positive side of peacemaking be opened. These objectives demand a strong and 
a determined Britain and it is difficult indeed, to see how the Anglo-Soviet alliance— 
the cornerstone of the British security system—can otherwise survive. 

Some airing of pet prejudices, a few fairly harmless errors of fact and the usual 
war-time crop of misprints do not detract much from the pleasure of reading an admit- 
tedly angry but sincere, vigorous and, in its way, learned book. 

Max BELOFF 
THE WoRLD WE MEAN 10 MAKE AND THE PART OF EDUCATION IN MAKING IT. By 


Maxwell Garnett. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 8%’ X5%". 264 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT begins by sketching the type of Commonwealth of 
United Nations which he hopes will emerge as the world international organization 
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after the war. Then he considers the type of citizen which the Commonwealth must 
aim at educating. After discussing the right education for people who will be good 
citizens of their own country and at the same time feel a conscious loyalty to the family 
of United Nations, he devotes a chapter to education in England. His book was 
published early in 1943, and the White Paper on Education and the various reports 
on the abolition of tuition fees in grant-aided schools and on the public schools respec- 
tively have appeared since. Dr. Garnett was thinking pretty much along the same 
lines in practical matters. His fundamental aim is the creation of citizens who are 
“single-minded and like-minded.’’ He believes that an education which combines 
single-mindedness and like-mindedness with open-mindedness, which permits a wider 
vision of truth than is possible in war-time, and makes good citizens of the world as 
well as of the nation, will have to be religious. Coming down to details, it is possible 
to feel that Dr. Garnett has failed to face some of the problems involved in making 
education in England more truly democratic and less privilege-ridden while preserving 
its quality. But most of his positive proposals are sound. 
H. G. LIDDELL 


REMOBILISATION FOR PEACE. By Sir Ronald Davison. 1944. (London: Pilot Press. 
Target for Tomorrow Series, No. 12. 9%" X7\%". 56 pp. Illus. 4s. 6d.) 


Tus book deals with the problems connected with the change from war-time to 
peace-time work which will have to be faced and solved in the near future. The author 
describes the mechanism of demobilization after the last war, and plans put forward 
for carrying it out after the present war (the latest Government scheme for demobili- 
zation by classes had not been published when this book went to press). He puts for- 
ward a number of contructive proposals based on an extension of the existing work 
of the Labour Exchanges, and of the Army Selection Boards, and, in conclusion, 
makes a strong plea for the continuance of economic controls, and the temporary ex- 
clusion of recognized plans for recovery from party politics. The book is clearly 
and simply written, and is attractively produced. 


E. S. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


WuHEaton’s INTERNATIONAL Law. By A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D. Litt., Hon. 


LL.D. 7th English Edition, vol. 2, War. 1944. (London: Stevens. 10” x 6”. 
xxvii -+ 672 pp. 50s.) 


Tuis is the seventh English edition of the part of Wheaton’s well-known treatise 
dealing with international disputes, war and neutrality. The editor of this edition— 
like Dr. Coleman Phillipson who prepared the fifth English edition of Wheaton—can 
claim to be a co-author rather than an editor ‘‘in the accepted sense of the term”’ (p. iv 
referring to Dr. Phillipson). The events of the Great War in the view of the late Dr. 
Berriedale Keith have ‘‘rendered necessary a complete revision of the treatment of 
the laws of war and neutrality” (p. iv), and he has “restated the position as it is 
shown... by the available evidence, however unpalatable it may be, for the efforts 
to improve the law... asa whole failed to achieve that end”’ (ibid.). 

The mass of information on the subject added during the present war “thas not 
materially altered the treatment’’ (zbid.), but is of great value to the student. The 
difficulties of research created by the war are so great that the collection of facts and 
their systematization by Dr. Berriedale Keith are a tour de force. Especially valuable 
are the references to and the analysis of many decisions of national and international 
tribunals showing the application of principles to constantly varying facts. _The study 
of these decisions bears out the statement of Dr. Berriedale Keith that “all living 
institutions possess in their nature capacity for development, and internaticnal law 
is essentially alive’’ (p. 560). 

Wherever there is clear guidance on a particular question, Dr. Berriedale Keith's 
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statement of the rule is accurate and cautious. But with some of his general state- 
ments many will beg leave to disagree. In his view, for instance, “‘any attempt to 
define justiciable and non-justiciable questions is futile’ (p. 1), or ‘common sense 
indicates that it must be very difficult for officers or men to know when they are com- 
mitting war crimes, and that in any case they act under immediate dread of punish- 
ment if they decline to obey orders, so that justice on the whole tends to the view that 
war crimes must not be charged on individuals” (p. 586), or “in general, the acts of 
the occupant possess legal validity, and under international law should not be abro- 
gated by the subsequent government” (p. 245). However, the new Wheaton will be 
of great value to all interested in the law of war and neutrality. 

The work of the printers, C. F. Roworth Ltd., is admirable. I have not noticed 
any errors. The publishers, who issued the first English edition of Wheaton as far 
back as 1878, are to be congratulated on the way in which the book is produced in 
war-time. 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


LeGat Errects or War. By Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, C.B.E., LL.D., F.B.A. 
First published in 1920. 2nd Edition, 1944. (London: Cambridge University 
Press. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Macmillan. 9’ X534”. 
xx +416 pp. 25s.) 


So little of the first edition of this book remains in the second edition that it can 
fairly be described as a new work. The book is an attempt to study the “impact of 
war upon the principles of our law and is in no sense a vade mecum through the tangled 
undergrowth of wartime legislation’”’ (p. vii). By exhaustive and masterly analysis 
of English and many foreign cases the author has succeeded in placing in the right 
perspective rules enunciated by English courts in this war and has provided guidance 
for all, practitioners and students alike, who seek to ascertain the effects of war on the 
complicated legal relationships arising before and during war. Itis true to say that 
“the judges who were responsible for the decisions given during the War of 1914 to 
1918, and for some years thereafter, established the principles of this branch of the 
law well and truly” (p. vii). To extract those principles, however, from nearly seven 
thousand decided cases (see Index, pp. ix-xx) and to present the result systematically 
is a most difficult task which has been performed in a masterly manner in this work. 
Not only the results of the author’s study or his contribution to the establishment of 
principles (modestly called by him ‘‘speculations”), but also his method of analysis, 
make this work an important and most valuable addition to the literature of inter- 
national law. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


THE ITALIAN CONCEPTION OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Angelo Piero Sereni, for- 
merly Professor of International Law, University of Ferrara. 1943. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 9144" X 64%". xii +402 pp. Biblio. $5.50. 36s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SERENI deals with the theory and practice of international law in 
Italy from the middle of the twelfth century to the present day. He divides this 
period into four parts: first, the period of the Renaissance from approximately 1150 
to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648; secondly, ‘‘the period of foreign ascendancy”’ from 
the Peace of Westphalia to the Risorgimento; thirdly, the period of the Risorgimento 
itself from shortly after the end of the Napoleonic wars to the formation of the King- 
dom of Italy; and, lastly, ‘the contemporary period” from the formation of the 
Kingdom to the present day. In each of these periods the conception of international 
law was different. In the first period, which was the heyday of the Italian City States, 
the idea of a single supreme authority, the Emperor, of whom these States were vassals 
or subordinates, began to be superseded by the idea of an international community 
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composed of sovereign States. In the second period the contribution of the Italian 
States to the thought and practice of international law was negligible although towards 
the end of the period, in an endeavour to safeguard their merchandise and ships, fairly 
considerable thought was given to the practice and theory of neutrality, especially at 
sea. During the third period, the Risorgimento, a revulsion against the doctrine of 
the Holy Alliance led to the institution of Mazzini’s Doctrine of Nationalities with its 
three principal consequences, (i) that every nation should be set up as a unit—thus 
the Italians ought to form one political unit; (ii) that every nation should govern itself 
and therefore be independent of foreign domination; and (iii) that the Government of 
every nation should be based upon the consent of the nation itself and therefore on free 
democratic institutions. This doctrine suffered some modification, particularly in 
regard to the factors which were to be held to constitute nationality, and in the end 
it was agreed that a consciousness of nationality among the people was the only essen- 
tial ingredient in a nationality. Lastly, in the contemporary period, Professor Sereni 
points out the rise of what he calls the ‘‘positivist doctrine,” a reaction against natural 
law; later there was some reaction against this positivism. As for Fascism, it has had 
no effect whatsoever on the thought of Italian international jurists. As Professor 
Sereni says, ‘The absurdity of a doctrine of international law which denies the very 
existence of this law is obvious.” 

This book, which is clearly the result of much research, is well arranged with 
chapters and sub-divisions to make reference easy. There is also a full alphabetical 
bibliography in addition to copious foot-notes. 


T. L. GRAHAME REID 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


INTERNATIONAL RIVER AND CANAL TRANSPORT. By Brigadier-General Sir Osborne 
Mance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Assisted by J. E. Wheeler. Issued under 
the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1944. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 84” 5%”. viii + 115 pp. 
Map end-paper. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs study is of particular interest at a time when the rehabilitation of Europe 
demands the undivided attention of far-seeing statesmen, since the success of organi- 
zations such as UNRRA will very largely depend on the efficient operation and devel- 
opment of all media of transport. Owing to the depleted conditions of the European 
railways and the inevitable destruction of communications due to the unprecedented 
scale of air attack, inland waterways will play an even greater role than before the war. 

Part 1 of the volume deals with the historical development of navigation of inter- 
national rivers, originally proclaimed by the Executive Council of the French Republic 
in 1792, finally codified by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the principles of which were 
still in force at the outbreak of the war. 

At present the only world-wide official international organization dealing with 
inland navigation is the Transit Organization of the League of Nations and, in par- 
ticular, the Committee of Inland Navigation which, up to the outbreak of hostilities, 
concerned itself almost exclusively with European questions. 

Part 1 relates to the continental co-ordination of inland waterways. The Treaty 
of Versailles added three more international river commissions to the already existing 
commissions of the Rhine and the Maritime Danube, namely those of the Elbe, the 
Oder and the fluvial Danube. These were modelled on the Rhine commission and 
kept in contact with the League of Nations Transit Organization. 

It is interesting to find that the Hungarian Government had expressed the wish 
that all waterways of the middle Danube basin connecting with the Danube River 
should be internationalized and that all future canals built to link up the river systems 
of the Treaty of Versailles should be declared international, in particular the important 
Rhine-Main-Danube Canal extension (now under construction) and the Danube-Oder- 
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Elbe Canal connection, of which the southern stretch was begun at the beginning of 
of the war. 

The Nazi régime set out to obstruct all these international conventions and finally 
destroyed them at the outbreak of hostilities. 

Parts 1, Iv and v survey inland navigation in Africa, Asia and the Americas 
respectively, describing the development of international co-operation in the manage- 
ment of waterways from its early beginning on the Rhine to its up-to-date form on the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Part vi is perhaps the most interesting chapter as it contains most useful sugges- 
tions for the establishment of post-war machinery regarding the unification of the 
régime of inter-connected navigable waterways, embracing both river and canal 
systems. 

This study does not disguise the difficulties inherent to any workable scheme for 
the internationalization of European waterways, but it is hoped that the responsible 
authorities will not be deterred by the complexity of this urgent task and will give 
their immediate consideration to the suggestions put forward. The last two paragraphs 
of the conclusion sum up very clearly the general basis on which these intricate prob- 
lems should be tackled. 

The following facts may serve as a convincing illustration of the important role 
played by inland waterways in Germany. Prior to the war the total tonnage carried 
by the German inland waterways was approximately 130,000,000 tons per annum, 
and rose in 1943-4 to over 170,000,000 tons per annum. This increase is a striking 
proof of the vital part played by German inland water transport, when it is remem- 
bered that the whole of her export trade, of which her inland waterways carried 61 
per cent in peace-time, is now practically at a stand-still. 


A. DE TSCHARNER 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED States. A Systematic Analysis of Long- 
Run Trends and Business Cycles, 1866-1914. By Edwin Frickey, Associate 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 1942. (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Harvard Economic Studies, No. 73. 834’ 6”. xxi + 375 pp. 
Charts. $5.00. 28s.) 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. Mr. Frickey does not, as might 
be supposed, set out to explain the cyclical fluctuations in the United States during 
the period he has chosen (1866-1914). He is concerned with the narrower problem of 
tracing those fluctuations and separating the cyclical movements from the long-term 
trend. His work will therefore be of less interest to the general student of economic 
problems than to the specialist who is concerned with the decomposition of time series. 
The latter, however, will do well to give it his careful attention. 

Mr. Frickey is sternly empirical. He is resolved not to use any technique of 
decomposition which will imply a theory and thus lead to circular reasoning. He resists 
the usual procedure of fitting a mathematical curve at the outset and then measuring 
deviations from it, for, with the aid of an example, he shows what diverse results may 
be obtained according to the choice of formula. It is true that for the successful 
decomposition of time series he admits the need for an historical and theoretical 
approach as well asa statistical examination of the time series to discover ‘consistencies 
and uniformities of behaviour”; but he confines himself in this volume to the latter. 

First of all, the link relatives of thirteen important series are studied and it is 
found that there is a cyclical pattern, but only one such pattern. Furthermore the 
cohesiveness of the array diminishes towards the end of the period. These results are 
confirmed by a study of indices for production, employment and prices. He then 
sets out to separate the secular and cyclical movements, first, by using the production 
index to precipitate the trend indications and secondly, by a gradual attenuation of 
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the non-cyclical elements in the standard pattern. Mr. Frickey’s energy is unbounded. 
He has worked out new indices of manufacturing production, employment and prices 
and—the first of its kind for the period—an index for transport and communications. 

It may be doubted whether his austere empiricism is really necessary at the pre- 
sent stage of business-cycle analysis. It is probably a misdirection of effort to improve 
a little our knowledge of the fluctuations in time series when so much remains to be 
done in examining the causal influences and considering hypotheses. Indeed the value 
of the book rests primarily upon Mr. Frickey’s new techniques and it is the statistician 
rather than the economist who will regard it as an important contribution. 

In style, Mr. Frickey can lay some claim to clarity if not to brevity. He leaves 
the impression that he is a little overawed by the magnitude of his achievement. 


T. W. 


THE EcoNOMIC PROBLEM OF THE PEACE. A Plea for World Socialist Union. By 
Walter Padley. 1944. (London: Gollancz. 734” x 5’. 164 pp. 6s.) 


THE solution propounded by Mr. Padley for our economic problems after the war 
is a full-blooded socialist one. His condemnation of capitalism in all its forms is 
absolute; to him it is literally the source of all present-day evils. ‘World Capitalism 
cannot survive because, having performed its historic function in developing the forces 
of production, it is now unable fully to utilize them.” 

He postulates a Socialist United States of Europe as a first stage in the formation 
of a World Socialist Union. He calls for the Socialization of Land, Banking, Trans- 
port, Power and the Basic Industries in each of its component parts, controlled by a 
supra-national political authority, embracing all European countries and says quite 
frankly that to plan this system we shall require to make inroads into every depart- 
ment of the national life. He anticipates, not surprisingly, that, ‘‘Resistance, some 
downright sabotage, some the instinctive reaction of men trained in the world of 
capitalism, is inevitable.” 

It is not altogether a pleasing prospect, and some of us may venture to hope that 
a less drastic solution of the problem may be found. 


L. C. DENZA 


Post-War Economic Poticy. By Dr. G. L. Wood, Associate Professor of Commerce, 
University of Melbourne. 1943. (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Realities of Recon- 
struction, No.1. 714” x 434". 20 pp. 6d.) 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF WAR-TIME ControLs. By E. R. Walker, Professor of 
Economics, University of Tasmania, at present Deputy Director-General of War 
Organization of Industry. 1943. (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. 
Realities of Reconstruction, No.3. 7%" x 434". 24pp. 6d.) 


THE two pamphlets under review form part of a series with the general heading 
“Realities of Reconstruction”; and the subject-matter of each was originally delivered 
as a lecture at the University of Melbourne in 1943. 

Dr. Wood’s Post-War Economic Policy, as the opening address of the series, is in 
very broad and general terms, and confines itself largely to indicating the type of 
problems which will have to be faced after the war, such as the possible conflict of 
freedom and continuity of progress with security, or the clash between public and 
private enterprise. He concludes that ‘‘Reconstruction comes not to bring peace but 
a plethora of headaches.”’ 


Professor Walker disagrees with those who “think of post-war reconstruction as 
a sort of administrative strip-tease act in which one control is removed after another 
until we get back to a system of private enterprise.” After describing the main types 
of economic control in force in Australia during the war, he suggests that it would be 
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practicable and desirable for Australia to take as her immediate objective after the 
war the abolition of want. Production and distribution should be partially planned 
from the standpoint of this objective, and he holds that its achievement (he is thinking 
on much broader lines than those of the Beveridge Plan) is within the capacity of the 
Australian economy. When this has been accomplished it would be left to the future 
to decide what should be the next step forward. 


C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


Canapa’s WarR-TIME MEasuREs FOR Economic STABILITY. To Keep Down the 
Cost of Living. A Reference Handbook prepared by an Interdepartmental 
Committee composed of Representatives of the Departments of Finance, Labour, 
Agriculture, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and Wartime Information 
Board. 1944. (Ottawa: Issued by the Government of Canada. 1044” x 8”. 
23 pp. n.p.) 

A well-written pamphlet in which a departmental committee explains the Canadian 

Government’s war-time price stabilization policy and meets criticisms in simple language. 


Wor Lp REsTORATION. By Sir George Paish. 1944, (London: Allen & Unwin, for 
The Statist. 744" x 434". 39 pp. 2s.) 


An eminent financial expert’s reflections on such post-war issues as international 
security, the importance of credit, and international currency problems. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


BRITISH FOREIGN Poticy. By Sir Edward Grigg, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
M.C.,M.P. 1944. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7144” 434”. 
192 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Str Epwarp GriGc opens his book with the sentence ‘This is not a historical 
study”; but his anticipations of what lies before us when peace comes gain much in 
weight from being set against a historical background. Of what ensued immediately 
after the last war, Sir Edward, who was Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George at the 
time, can speak with authority, and it will be well for us and our allies to heed his 
warnings against a repetition of the major errors of the years which followed 1919. 

Great Britain with fatal precipitation discarded her military strength. The 
United States turned their back upon Europe; and exhausted France was left with 
the burden, too heavy for her strength and spirit, of keeping the peace, a burden which 
she sought in vain to alleviate by means of an entente with smaller Powers. To make 
matters worse Russia was ostracized as a State with which respectable people could 
not associate themselves; and not even when the Munich crisis flared up in 1938 was 
she called into the counsels of Europe. The result is plain to all. 

We must not be blind again to the truth, proved in the Napoleonic period, that 
Russia and Great Britain are the eastern and western pillars of European security; 
nor to the truth revealed in our day that the Atlantic can serve the United States only 
as a moat and that Great Britain is, besides all else, the European outpost of the 
Western world. 

The years ahead of us call for firm alliance between the three great victorious 
Powers, alliance resting not on the vague formulae of a League of Nations, but on 
definite commitment to definite obligations. That Great Britain may play her part 
worthily, along with the discharge of all her other world-wide responsibilities, she must 
work in the most intimate harmony with her sister nations of the British Common- 
wealth and cultivate the closest relations with a resurgent France and with the other 
peaceably-minded peoples of Western Europe. 

To treat a conquered Germany as Germany treats those whom she has conquered 
would be neither Christianity nor commonsense if the world is ever to have an eco- 
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nomic recovery; but after the immediate claims of justice have been satisfied Germany 
must expect to live under a régime of “butter but no guns” and to be kept sternly 
disarmed until, if ever, her insensate pride and ambition are purged away. 

In this there may not be much that is very novel; but Sir Edward Grigg deserves 
gratitude for the force and clarity with which he reiterates sometimes unpalatable 
truths. 


D. O. MALcoLm 


New ZEALAND. A Working Democracy. By Walter Nash, Minister of Finance and 
Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand. 1944. (London: Dent. 834” X 534". 
vii + 290 pp. Map. 8s. 6d.) 


NEw ZEALAND is an excellent forcing-bed for natural ability. Itisa country, too, 
of whose history no accurate account could ever be dull. For evidence in support of 
both these claims—which, !et it be said, are not advanced by New Zealanders them- 
selves, for, like their brethren of Great Britain they are a modest people—one need 
only turn to the rapidly distinguished career of the Hon. Walter Nash, now Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance of the Dominion, and to his book, New 
Zealand, a Working Democracy. 

It isimpossible in a short review to analyse except in the most general terms a book 
packed with constructive thought, enlightening facts and interesting argument. All 
who read it will certainly be the better equipped for understanding modern New 
Zealand. 

The earlier chapters include some geographical facts and figures, a brief historical 
background, an explanation of the system of government and a description of the 
country and its peopie, 94 per cent of whom are of British extraction and 5 per cent 
of the native (Maori) race. The author says of the latter: ‘There is no colour bar 
in New Zealand and no discrimination. The Maori enjoys full and equal civil rights 
and liberties along with all other New Zealand citizens.” Political, economic and 
social development, including particularly the Social Security legislation now in oper- 
ation in New Zealand, an account of the country at war and of its forces in battle, are 
among the additional features of an authoritative and fascinating record of national 
growth and achievement. 

Mr. Nash’s reflections in the later chapters, on such absorbing topics as world 
organization, post-war reconstruction, imperialism, etc., bear the imprint of extensive 
study and experience of international problems. They reveal, too, the reformer 
governed by a deep and passionate concern for the welfare of human beings every- 
where, and the idealist with an undeniably great capacity in practical affairs. With 
characteristic single-mindedness of purpose this high-principled statesman-author 
works throughout to a conscious plan and towards a well-defined goal, and if there be 
any who differ from some of his conclusions on controversial issues they cannot but 
respect his opinions as the product of an able, pioneering mind. 

The book has breadth and inspiration. To me it has given deep refreshment. 


D.C. 


CoLonigs. By Eric A. Walker, Fellow of St. John’s College and Vere Harmsworth 
Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the University of Cambridge. 1944, 
(London: Cambridge University Press. Current Problems Series, No. 20. 
7”’xX 44". viii + 168 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is a succinct but comprehensive and realistic survey of world colonial 
problems. Its value lies not only in the fact that it provides a broad comparison 
between the policies of such Powers as Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States towards their dependent peoples, but also in the sense 
of perspective that pervades it throughout. The colonies are placed in a world con- 
text within which they are seen as only “a relatively small part of the world-wide 
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problem of the relations of highly developed societies to the so-called backward com- 
munities.” Professor Walker devotes about one-third of the book to colonial history, 
but without condoning lapses and failures he is able to point out that the extension of 
secondary education, social security, the removal of the colour bar, the just treatment 
of minorities and State or Federal control of some types of private enterprise are 
questions which have not been solved even by some of the Western States. Moreover, 
when due allowance is made for what might have been accomplished in the past on 
the individual initiative of metropolitan countries, it is clear that in the future they 
can only fulfil completely their mission of trusteeship if there is world security, stability 
and co-operation. 

Professor Walker touches on a number of problems, affirms certain principles, 
but on the whole refrains from outlining any specific policy. This is perhaps inevi- 
table in a short book, but one cannot help wishing’that he had taken up in more detail 
the implications of his analysis of the inherent economic, cultural and political weak- 
nesses of the plural societies which are found in most tropical dependencies. He does, 
however, underline the need for political advancement in contrast to those imperial 
reformers who ‘‘tend nowadays to salaam perfunctorily before the throne of self- 
government and then hurry off to the day’s work of furthering colonial development 
and welfare.’’ The point is well worth making, for the crux of future development is 
not so much a matter of giving priority to health, educational, economic or political 
measures, but of securing a progress on all fronts, and of providing opportunities by 
which the inhabitants may gain experience in the assumption of responsibility for 
their own welfare, in co-operation, and in the exercise of some choice in what they will 
accept from Western civilization. 

It is in keeping with the international approach of this book that the author raises 
the question of the accountability of the metropolitan country to a third party. He 
suggests that national rule under international supervision may be the most hopeful 
and flexible solution at this stage; but his warning that unless membership of regional 
councils is strictly limited, colonizing powers and colonial peoples may be dominated 
by Powers whose interests are simply military, commercial or financial, should be 


borne in mind. 
P. M. KaBERRY 


WELFARE IN THE BriITISH CoLonigs. By L. P. Mair. 1944. (London, New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape 
Town: Oxford University Press. 84”X5%". 115 pp. Biblio. 5s.) 


TuIs outline of the various colonial services concerned with social welfare, with a 
bibliography of Government reports and pronouncements on policy appended to each 
chapter, provides a valuable guide on education, labour, health and social welfare. 
Space makes impossible a detailed account of all activities, so examples have been 
selected. Some statements are too sweeping, as for instance: ‘‘In Africa the earliest 
example of schools designed to meet the special needs of rural communities were the 
Jeanes training schools set up after the visit of the Phelps Stokes Commission.” The 
development of Jeanes supervising teachers did result from the Commission, but a 
number of mission schools existed before that time whose aim was to meet the special 
needs of the rural communities in which they were set. The study reveals contrasts 
between the stage of development of different colonies—for example Tonga, said to 
be 100 per cent literate, and some African territories with a very low literacy rate. It 
also throws into relief questions of policy, which have to be faced in the future, such 
as the growth of permanent mining and urban communities. One could wish that in 
the section on the Co-operative Movement the number of territories with registrars 
and the number with no Co-operative Movement had been stated, and that from the 
point of view of centralized training for large areas more was said of the Suva Medical 
School. Indeed, one of the outstanding questions left by this able survey in the 
reader’s mind is what steps can be taken to provide the numbers of trained nationals 


to staff and develop adequate social services? 
= P q MARGARET WRONG 
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THE Times WE Live In. By Quintin Hogg, M.P. 1944. (London: The Signpost 
Press. Signpost Booklet. 84” x54". 24pp. 6d.) 

Roaps To REcovEeRY. By Major-General the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.1.E., G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 1944. (London: The Signpost Press. 
Signpost Booklet. 834” x 544". 28pp. 6d.) 

Mr. Hogg’s pamphlet is an exceedingly able, at times brilliant, exposition of the ideas 
of the group of ‘‘Tory Reformers” of which he is the Chairman. Sir Frederick Sykes’s 


pamphlet covers much the same ground, with special attention to the major British indus- 
tries, from the orthodox conservative angle. 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN Unity. By the Abbé Arthur Maheux, O.B.E. 1944. 
(Quebec: Les Editions des Bois-Francs. 714” x 434”. 186 pp. $1.00.) 


IF the reader had attended recent conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in North America, say at Mont Tremblant, or the Atlantic Relations Conference at 
Prout’s Neck, he could not have failed to notice a tall spare figure in clerical dress, 
moving about among the busy debaters with an air of distinction all his own. On 
asking his name, the reader would have been told, “‘Oh, that’s the Abbé, everybody 
knows him.” The Abbé Arthur Maheux is well known in North America, and espe- 
cially in his own Canada; for, unlike some learned folk (and, as Librarian of the 
Séminaire de Québec, he is learned) he has gone down into the market place of Cana- 
dian public life to deliver a message: the message of Canadian unity as it is conceived 
and ardently preached by a French-Canadian Catholic. This latest volume, Problems 
of Canadian Unity, shows what the message is, and how it is delivered. And if the 
reader would see the problem of Canadian unity as it is seen from the metropolis of 
French Canada he will find it in these pages. Moreover, if he is tempted to find out 
a little more about the author, he will (as I have done) read the Abbé’s Ton Histoire 
est une épopée, Vol. I, Nos Débuts sous le régime anglais, where he shows his quality 
even more engagingly. And should the reader have the good fortune to find himself 
in the corridor of the Quebec Seminary, and to knock at the right door, he will find 
the same tall spare figure ready to converse with him, holding in his fine sensitive 
fingers what must surely be the longest cigarette-holder in the Dominion. 

A. F. WHYTE 


THE R.C.A.F. OvERSEAS. The First Four Years. Edited by the R.C.A.F. Historical 
Section. 1944. (Toronto: Oxford University Press. 94%" x 6%". 376 pp. 
$3.00.) 


Tuis book is the first important official publication of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force during the present war. It is the work of the Historical Section of the RCAF 
under the direction of Group Captain K. B. Conn, DFC. The word pictures of the 
exploits which compose the larger part of the volume are simply but dramatically 
told: the reader will agree with Major C. G. Power, the former Minister for Air, who 
notes in the Foreword that “. . . their achievements form a golden record of glory of 
which Canada is justly proud.” 

The difficult method of presenting contemporary history by describing individual 
deeds has been followed with success. Indeed the range covers the period from those 
dreamy days between the Wars, when the very thought of military flying was repug- 
nant to the general public, to the end of the summer of 1943, when the ‘softening up 
process’ of Hitler’s Europe was well under way and the onward rush of Japan had 
been stopped in the Far East. Beween these two periods the Historical Section of 
the RCAF has traced the early preparations for the RCAF war in the sky, and by 
frequent references to citations and descriptions of personal exploits has projected 
scenes from the Battle of Britain and the subsequent attacks on German air, sea, and 
land power. Many different methods are illustrated: fighter operations, interceptions, 


1(Québec, 1941). 
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convoy patrols, mine laying expeditions, army co-operation exercises and operations, 
and the great bombing raids. 

The reader may sometimes find this record repetitive and disjointed, and difficult 
to follow in two ways. In the first place, with due deference to security regulations, 
it might have been possible to work in more background by discussing specifically 
the organization and administration of the RAF and by indicating exactly how the 
general RCAF effort fitted into the overall RAF plan of operations. Secondly, the 
extensive use of abbreviations in the text tends to irritate the uninformed reader who, 
although there is a fine glossary of abbreviations at the front of the book, must puzzle 
over each new contraction as he comes to it. 

Throughout the entire length of the volume there is evident the conscious purpose 
to convey an historical impression of the Air Force and its achievements by presenting 
in words and photographs a gallery of the decorated heroes of the RCAF. For the 
relatives and friends of the airmen mentioned in its pages the descriptions of the 
deeds which won citations and decorations this work will prove invaluable. It will 
also be of considerable use as a reference book for those general readers wishing to 
find readily available biographical information on these Air Force personnel. Al- 
though considerations of space no doubt made it desirable to deal almost entirely 
with air crew operations, it would have been interesting to hear more about the work 
of the indefatigible ground crew who, in all weathers and under most trying conditions, 
serviced the aircraft in which the air crews fought and outmanoeuvred the enemy. 

The Historical Section of the RCAF deserves much praise and thanks from the 
people of Canada for the opportune production of so useful a work. It has no doubt 
been a long and arduous job but The RCAF Overseas: The First Four Years is a 
fine product. 


DONALD SAGE 


Arctic ELporapo. A dramatic report on Canada’s Northland—the greatest un- 
exploited region in the world—with a workable four year plan. By Raymond 
Arthur Davies. 1944. (Toronto: Ryerson. 734” X54". 97 pp. $1.00.) 


THE fears evoked by this title are justified in reading the book. Nevertheless it 
is a readable account of recent developments in the Arctic of North America including 
such topics as the Alaska Highway, Canol, the Mackenzie River, airlines, fuel re- 
sources, agriculture and so on and will prove useful as an introduction to readers with 
no previous kuowledge and as a hurried survey to readers with some acquaintance 
with the region. 


EUROPE 


PétTain. True to Scale. By General Chadebec de Lavalade. Translated from the 
French. 1944. (London: The Continental Publishers and Distributors. 
734" X 5%". 130 pp. 6s.) 


GENERAL DE LAVALADE’S book provides a welcome corrective to the impassioned 
attacks upon, and eulogies of, Marshal Pétain which have appeared in such great 
numbers since 1940. The book treats only of Pétain’s record in the last war, but the 
author’s intention is to give a true estimate of the Marshal’s psychology in order to 
provide a consistent impression of his career. The author bases his picture on com- 
ments selected from the writings of Joffre and Foch, the two Commanders under whom 
Pétain served, and presents a man of considerable military ability, devoid of inspir- 
ation and perpetually prone to take the worst view of any situation with which he is 
confronted. General de Lavalade does not dispute Pétain’s qualities as an organizer 
or his tremendous capacity for meticulous work and exact calculation. But the capa- 
city for sustained and unremitting labour, strict observance and enforcement of rules, 
and unswerving devotion to duty, laudable as it is, is bought at a price, and in 1940 
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the price was the capitulation of France. The author also emphasizes Pétain's 
permanent tendency to take the narrowest view of his country’s interests and his 
inability to understand the interdependence of the fortunes of allies in a great war, 
a characteristic which, more than conscious anglophobia, explains the readiness with 
which he abandoned Great Britain in 1940. In short, Pétain was neither a hero nor 
a traitor but a very ordinary example of the methodical administrator and the 
dull disciplinarian, capable of infinite self-sacrifice, who fills competently a subordinate 
role but is always in danger of developing into the mediocre tyrant. 
T. E. UTLEY 


ANGLETERRE ET BELGIQUE. By Roger Motz. 1944. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 
7%"xX 5". 148 pp. Illus. 4s.) 


It is to be hoped that this book will find many English, as well as French and 
Belgian, readers. It is designed to enable the English and the Belgians to understand 
each other better. M. Motz not only gives a description of Belgium’s war effort, 
about which there is much to be said, and an account of the activities of the Belgian 
Government in London, but he also tells his readers how the behaviour of the English 
during the “‘blitz’’ and their efforts to meet the growing demands of the war struck 
a Belgian observer. The author’s genuine admiration of the English people is ex- 
pressed in a way that will warm English hearts towards him and hiscountry. M. Motz 
also conveys a good impression of the prodigious difficulties which confronted the 
exiled Belgians and of the courage and determination with which they were tackled; 
for obvious reasons the full story cannot be told yet, but what M. Motz has to say is 
said clearly and tersely. 


AsouTt BELGium. By Camille Huysmans, Ph.D. Translated from the French. With 
a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, P.C., M.P. 1944. (London, New 
York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. A Fight for Freedom Publication. 714” x 434”. 
79 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


A book which contains in 79 pages an introduction by Arthur Greenwood, M.P., 
a short sketch of Belgian history from 1915 to the present day and an indictment of 
German socialism is not bad going. The exiguous size but excellent contents are an 
advertisement for a small nation and a proof that small nations are not doomed to 
disappear. The distinguished ‘elder statesman”’ of the International Labour Move- 
ment advocates Vansittartism in dealing with Germany and recommends his country- 
men to “‘help to destroy those who wish to destroy us.” He considers Belgium’s move 
towards neutrality in 1937 a mistake and proposes in the future that the head of the 
State should reign and the Ministers govern. 

G, JESSEL 


THE UNDERGROUND PREss IN BELGium. 1944. (London: Lincolns-Prager, for the 
Belgian Ministry of Information. 84x54". 60 pp. Illus. n.p.) 
An official collection of extracts from the underground press of Belgium during the 


occupation. The documentary interest of the book is enhanced by photostatic repro- 
ductions of pages from twenty-eight different underground papers. 


Tue DutcH Nation. An Historical Study. By G.J.Renier, Ph.D. 1944. (London: 
Allen & Unwin, for the Netherlands Government Information Bureau. 834” X 
534". 272 pp. 15s.) 

WE should most of us in Great Britain agree that we wanted a book telling us 
about the Dutch nation and the book would be welcome even if it were passably done, 
but Dr. Renier has accomplished a beautiful piece of work, which is most enlightening 
about Holland and full of good remarks about politics and society in general. It is 
written with a fine confidence. A man would have to be very sure of himself to spend 
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20 out of 266 pages in describing the love story of a burgomaster’s daughter in 1655 
when he only gives 7 to the year 1672. But this combination of summaries and out- 
lines of historical events and movements and careful detailed pen pictures comes off, 
as I think nothing else would. The only thing I grudge is to be told practically 
nothing about the Dutch East Indies. But I can imagine Dr. Renier saying that 
having told us what Dutch society was like we ought to know what happens when 
these sort of people go to the East, and perhaps we should. 


A. D. Linpsay 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS. From May 10 to 17, 1940. Based 
upon material and data in the possession of the Netherlands Department of War 
inLondon. By Lt.-Col. P. L.G. Doorman, O.B.E., Lt.-Col. of the Dutch General 
Staff. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin, for the Netherlands Government 
Information Bureau. 734’’X 5’. 99 pp. Illus. Maps. 5s.) 


Tuis little book gives the first detailed account of the campaign in Holland and 
it provides as complete a history of a poignant episode as we are likely to receive 
until the warisover. The problem asit faced the Netherlands Government after the 
reversion to the old policy of independence in September 1938, in view of the unfavour- 
able frontiers, is carefully set forth. The means taken to solve it, admittedly insuff- 
cient, are also described; and it isin the preliminary period, it seems, that this gallant 
nation suffered defeat. For it is shown that the air attack on the heart of Holland 
on the first day was never completely crushed with the result that the Netherlands 
First Corps could not play the strategical role assigned to it. Moreover, the lodgment 
in Ysselmonde and the great part of Dordrecht and the capture of the Moerdyk 
bridges, also effected on the first day from the air, were not reversed; so that, when 
the German tanksand Waffen SS were able to break through, the breach in the southern 
defences of ‘‘Fortress Holland” became final. The surrender was made to protect the 
civilians from air attacks similar to that upon Rotterdam. In view of these facts the 
defence in the Valley position and elsewhere seems irrelevant; but it is evident that 
there are details which incompleteness of knowledge, or an intelligible reticence, still 
conceals. 


H. C. O’ NEILL 


TYsKLAND Utan Kutisser. By Fritz Deck. 1944. (Stockholm: Wahlstrom & 
Widstrand. 84” 5%". 261 pp. Kr. 9.50.) 


THE author of this book tells his readers that he was requested to write an unbiased 
report on present-day Germany. As far as I am aware the publishers do not specialize 
in pro-Nazi literature, and one must, therefore, condole with them that their request 
for an unbiased book should have been so completely disregarded. Deck isa German 
nationalist who came to Sweden in 1920, and became naturalized there. After the rise 
of Nazism he wrote a book, published by Bonniers and called Hitler: An Epoch or a 
Phase. Init he maintained that Nazism was merely a passing infantile illness for the 
Germans, a psychological reaction to the Treaty of Versailles. He is also the author 
of what he claims to be an unbiased book on Soviet Russia. 

For the purpose of the present book Deck spent seven weeks in Germany, from 
the end of December 1943 to February 4, 1944, and in spite of the tremendous pro- 
German bias shown all through the book, there is much of interest to a careful reader. 
He gives some useful information on the German food situation and a number of 
interesting German statistics compiled during the war. He also describes the German 
people’s reactions to Allied bombing and produces impressive evidence to show that 
the German is quite as able and determined to bear the horrors of intense air raids as 
are his British enemies. He greatly admires the German treatment of foreign workers 
which, in his view, is psychologically sound, because according to him they are treated 
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in the same manner as are German workers, therefore they take an interest in their 
work, and ‘‘will probably like to return to Germany after the war!” 

However, when he discusses German reactions to the war in general and when he 
considers Germany’s future chances, his bias comes out so strongly that his impressions 
are of little value though they are amusing in the light of present events. Thus, for 
instance, he thinks there are no chances for an early peace and laboriously explains 
that a total Allied victory is out of the question because the Anglo-Saxon Powers will 
not risk enormous losses of man-power on the invasion of Europe. Allied talk of an 
invasion is nothing but an enormous bluff. Despite his admiration for the country 
of his childhood, he does, however, feel rather doubtful whether Germany will manage 
to win the war either. Consequently he thinks a peace of compromise the most likely 
conclusion to the war. 

Deck also discusses German underground movements. He admits that they 
exist and that he met one of their members. He then speaks of a great struggle with 
his conscience on the problem whether he should give particulars about this meeting, 
modestly suggests that the Nazis are not likely to take any interest in his book and 
then proceeds to give so many particulars about the man he has met that it ought to 
be very easy for the Gestapo to trace him and wreak their vengeance on him. 

The book reveals Fritz Deck as a representative of ‘the other Germany” but, 
owing to its erroneous political prophecies, it does not seem likely that it will have a 
long run in Sweden; it should, however, be of some interest to a critical reader. 

H. H. A. 


Know Your Enemy. By T. H. Tetens. With a Preface by Emil Ludwig, and an 
Introduction by Rudolph Fluegge. 1944. (New York: Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III. 8%” x 5%". 127 pp. np.) 


Tuts book is a useful counterblast to the propaganda of The American Friends 
of German Freedom, a group of exiled German party leaders and former Weimar 
officials. This body in its pamphlet Germany Tomorrow contends, inéer alia, that the 
Allies were responsible for the failure of Weimar and hence for the present war; that 
Germany is quite ready for democracy; and threatens that unless she be given full 
and equal democratic rights the Allies will be faced with a super-Hitlerism. 

The recovery of Germany after the last war was largely due to powerful pro- 
German forces in the United States, which have been steadily increasing since the 
end of last century. Herr Tetens shows why Americans were especially vulnerable 
to their propaganda and that the habit of separating the Nazis and the German nation 
and the belief that removing Hitler and Nazism will suffice, are still widespread. Until 
we understand the strength of the Germans’ master-race obsession, we cannot take 
adequate steps to prevent a third world war, however imposing the machinery set up. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


How to Enp THE GERMAN Menace. A Political Proposal. By Five Hollanders. 
1944. (New York: Querido. 8%"”xX5\%". 92 pp. Mapend-papers. $1.25.) 


Tuis little book is a serious, well reasoned and informed contribution to this 
most burning of post-war problems. The authors, whose connections in Holland 
enforce anonymity, have continuous and long-standing acquaintance with all phases 
of German life. 

It is claimed that partition into three parts—Prussia (20 million and 145,000 
square kilometres), Bavaria (14 million and 116,000 square kilometres), and West 
Germany (30 million and 183,000 square kilometres) is the only practicable solution. 
There is a rider for a Hanseatic State, including Bremen, Hanover and Mecklenburg, 
cutting off western Germany from the sea. These Hollanders would like to see pros- 
perous but politically powerless German States, each able to build up its own, and 
incidentally quite separate, culture without the power to harm others. Though the 
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frontiers are precisely indicated, these divisions are each expected to fuse economically 
with neighbouring non-German countries and to develop permanent entities com- 
parable with other European States (p. 91). 

The authors do not distinguish between Nazisand non-Nazis. In accepting (from 
Frederick the Great onwards) Nazi methods without protest, all Germans have tarred 
themselves with the same brush. In the course of their own definitely conservative 
thesis they quote Lord Vansittart’s analysis in Black Record as ‘‘a model of political 
moderation.”” They agree with him on the danger from German propaganda about 
“good Germans,” and question whether certain specified reversions to savagery (p. 23) 
do not rule out the importance of any real influence of this mythical clan. 

The prospects of other devices to limit future power of aggression are discussed. 
“Nor can it be assumed (p. 47) that in the long run it will be possible to apply to 
Germany the methods that she has used in the occupied countries’’—executions, 
deliberate malnutrition, slave labour, separation of men and women in various ways 
to limit childbirths, forced emigration and transfer of populations, sterilization and 
the like. Likewise are ruled out schemes for economic strangulation (p. 49), certainly 
until after German factories have played their part in the rehabilitation of the occupied 
countries. Since, they thus argue, both biological and economic solutions are barred, 
only permanent political weakening remains. 

The reader feels there is a catch somewhere. Intent on their aim, a partition 
to which there are known objections, have the authors marshalled all the facts, in- 
cluding those not supporting this argument? Cannot education (p. 31) do more? 

From the student’s angle the arrangement of this most satisfying dialectic makes 
it difficult to pick out the relevant facts. A table of contents would help. Never- 
theless we have here a volume of informed reasoning which must prove of real value 
to students, writers and politicians responsible. 


G. M. Routu 


Max WEBER AND GERMAN Po.itics. A Study in Political Sociology. By J. P. 
Mayer. 1944. (London: Faber & Faber. 8%”X5%"". 124 pp. Illus. 
Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 


BEYOND his Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism the British public knows 
little, if anything, of Germany’s most eminent modern sociologist. Dr. Mayer’s little 
book does not attempt a thorough study of his life or thought. But it will serve asa 
useful introduction and it carries off surprisingly well what may appear as an over- 
ambitious project for so short an essay, an approach to modern German politics, and 
to the German problem generally, through the personality and work of Max Weber. 
For those with eyes to see it portrays the startling combination of intellectual power, 
dignity, and humane idealism with an amoral acceptance of the nationalistic Macht- 
staat idea which has characterized so much (though not all) of German academic 
thought since Bismarck’s time. The book ends with a few sane, if not profound, 
comments on the problem of Germany. It is regrettable that this stimulating essay 
has had to be published at a price which is liable to put it beyond the reach of all but 
the specialist. 

H. W. ARNDT 


THe SILENT CuurcH. The Problem of the German Confessional Witness. By 
Julius Rieger, Ph.D. 1944. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
7%" x 434". 96 pp. Biblio. 2s. 6d.) 


GRANTED that some in the German Evangelical Church have been heroic in their 
resistance to the Nazis on religious grounds, has not the Church asa whole been guiltily 
silent about the atrocities of the Nazi régime? This little book is written to answer 
questions about the apparent silence of the Church. The author is a German, not a 
refugee but the greatly respected minister of a long-established German congregation 
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in London. He has written with candour, with restraint and in unaffected loyalty to 
his Church. Hegivesa moving account of the difficulties, the perplexities, the failures, 
the magnificent witness of Evangelical Christians. Silence itself may sometimes be 
eloquent, as he says. Thus the Fvangelical Church has steadfastly refused to declare 
a holy war against atheist Russia. The Church, says Dr. Rieger, has done much to 
help the Christians in the oppressed countries and the Jews; it has already in hand 
what we call the re-education of the German people. 

There is certainly much similarity in the religious life of the belligerent countries on 
both sides. .. . However . . . it can be taken for granted that many Christians in Germany 
do not think it right, for their conscience sake, to pray for a German victory. But is it 
likely that the same Christians will be prepared to pray for an Allied victory? Rightly or 
wrongly, they fear the rule of Bolshevism in the event of a German military defeat, and 
they certainly want to avoid such a result of this war. Again rightly or wrongly, they do 
not see any other alternative before them but Fascism or Bolshevism. They do not re- 


member hearing of any other feasible suggestion from the Christian democracies. ... As 
the American George N. Shuster said, ‘‘They march behind the banner they hate in order 
to protect those whom they love.” ... A far-reaching mood of despair undoubtedly 


dominates the prayers of many who are convinced that even in war time ‘‘allegiance to 
Christ comes before any other loyalty.” 


Dr. Rieger writes as a loyal Lutheran with a Lutheran’s peculiar views of the due 
relations of Church and State. He does little to refute Mr. Rennie Smith’s charge 
that the Christians of Germany, Evangelical or Roman Catholic, have offered no 
opposition in the past to German militaristic imperialism: but those who on these 
or other grounds are disposed to discount the effective witness of the Evangelical 
Church or to decry itas subservient to the State should ponder this faithful and moving 
apologia. 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


. . vy. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. In Maps and Statistics. 1944. (London: ‘‘Cechoslovak,”’ for 
the Czech Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Department of Information. 734’ x 
104%". 41 pp. 6s.) 
This small, but well-produced little reference book is, in effect, a miniature encyclo- 
paedia of Czechoslovakia, and should be especially useful to writers and teachers, as well as 


being of interest to the general public. It contains thirteen very clear maps, and a number 
of sketch maps and statistical diagrams. 


E. S. 


ITALY AND THE NEw WorRLD ORDER. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Translated by Barbara 
Barclay Carter. With a Preface by Professor Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., D.C.L., 
O.M. 1944. (London: ;Macdonald. Cross-Roads Series. 714” 5”. viiit+ 
288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Let the reader not be discouraged by certain difficulties of style, due partly to 
the reverend author’s philosophic cast of mind, partly to unskilful translating, nor by 
the fact that historical learning, sometimes all too condensed, and pastoral homily are 
mingled with the political exposition. Against a background of the political insti- 
tutions of leading European countries, as well as of the United States, Don Sturzo 
examines the workings of the pre-Fascist régime in Italy and traces the healthy growth 
of political understanding and of political parties despite the papal non-expedit. He 
thus makes comprehensible how it came to pass that when the Allies liberated Southern 
Italy they found six political parties grouped and eager to form a provisional Govern- 
ment. The chapters: ‘Italy and the Allies” and ‘Uncertainties and Hopes” review 
the mistakes and misconceptions of Anglo-American policy towards Italy both before 
and during the present war. In common with other leading anti-Fascists Don Sturzo 
regards the monarchy as discredited and due to be replaced by a republic. Anglo- 
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American efforts to bolster it up rouse him to protest: ‘“‘We do not know for what 
mysterious reason all the countries of the American Continent, Guatemala and San 
Domingo included, can be republics, or why no one thinks of restoring a king to Poland, 
or an emperor to Germany, and yet the Italians must be obliged to have a king in the 
event of their preferring not to have one.” 

The chapter “‘Church and State’”’ puts forward all that a devout Catholic can say 
in explanation and extenuation of Vatican relations with the Fascist régime and even 
of Pius XI’s celebrated description of Mussolini as the ‘‘Man of Providence.” Don 
Sturzo has all Italian anti-Fascist opinion with him in his plea for the continuance of 
the Vatican sovereign State. But the continuation of the Concordat will be opposed by 
many Italians who regard it as incompatible with freedom of conscience and of worship 
for all, freedom of speech and of the press for all and freedom of association for all, 
without which there can be no democracy. It is a pity that the book has no index. 

I. M. Massey 


ITALY’s STRUGGLE FOR LIBERATION. By Pietro Nelli, Riccardo Luzzatto, Gino 
Calzolari and Paolo Treves. With a Preface by Ivor Thomas, M.P. 1944. 
(London: International Publishing Company. 834” x 5”. 32 pp. 9d.) 


THE member of the Italian resistance movement who writes under the pseudonym 
of Pietro Nelli gives a brilliant short survey of the political parties active in liberated 
territory and of the main problems now facing them. Like Don Sturzo he declares 
the monarchy to have outlived its usefulness. ‘‘There is the same void around the 
House of Savoy as there was around the Bourbons in Naples a century ago,” he writes. 
Gino Calzolari outlines the gallant and little-known struggle of Italian anti-Fascists 
against the régime during its twenty years of domination. Riccardo Luzzatto de- 
scribes the resistance movement now so powerful in Northern Italy, and Paolo Treves 
gives an accouiii of the Congress of anti-Fascist delegates coming from Northern Italy 
as well as from liberated territory which met at Bari in January 1944 in the teeth of 
Badoglio’s opposition. The whole pamphlet is full of information at present almost 
unobtainable elsewhere. 


I. M. Massey 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SPAIN. By J. B. Trend, Professor of Spanish in the University 
of Cambridge, Member of the Hispanic Society of America. 1944. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, No. 193. 644"X 4%". 223 pp. Map. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuisisa very good little book, well-balanced, packed tight with scholarly material 
and written fluently and at times brilliantly, though certain topical phrases such as 
“‘black-out,”’ ‘“‘quisling”’ and “‘Home Guard” may not be quite so lively in five years’ 
time as they are today. Professor Trend’s Liberal sympathies are clear, his wide 
scholarship is illumined with much shrewd comment; and the use of anecdote and 
chronicle bring out vividly the Spanish quiddity in historical evolution. His treat- 
ment of Moslem Spain is notably fresh, and he is very good on Philip II and the 
Siglo de Oro. Andso far as the answer can be given in so small a book, Professor Trend 
has shown the reason for Spain’s continued failure to resolve the conflict between 
reform and reaction which fill so much of her history. The Civil War and its results 
naturally occupy a very small space; nevertheless no one would have accused the 
author of either verbosity or political prejudice had he expanded this sentence— 
“Spain emerged, under the leadership of a general. ..”’ by the addition of the name 
Franco. 

There is a good bibliography (but S. Madariaga’s and Professor Morison’s books 
on Columbus are mentioned without titles). 

G. D. E. 
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AGRARIAN PROBLEMS FROM THE BALTIC TO THE AEGEAN. Discussion of a Peasant 
Programme. 1944. (London, New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 
8%" x 5%". 96 pp. Maps. 3s.) 


Tuis little book contains much that contributes to the understanding of the 
economic and social problems of Eastern Europe. Its centre piece is the Peasant 
Programme signed in London in 1942 by twelve agrarian experts and representatives 
of peasant communities in Central and South-Eastern Europe. It covers peasant 
ownership, co-operation, credit, price stability, the technical balance of agriculture 
and its technical improvement, education, welfare industrialization and communi- 
cations. The supporting material is by various hands, with a certain loss of unity, if, 
in some cases, a gainin authority. Sir John Russell’s introduction states the problem 
and indicates the solution in broad human and scientific terms. Professor Seton- 
Watson’s political chapter, dated June 1943, is already being outstripped by events. 
The section called ‘‘General Background” leans somewhat too heavily on Roumanian 
experience to be true of all the countries concerned and that on agricultural technique 
does not really give scope for an adequate treatment of a very large subject. The sec- 
tion on peasant life and labour is an excellent summary of the position, as is the some- 
what critical section on co-operation. The suggestions for industrialization open the 
subject intelligently and the concluding tables and bibliography are valuable quarry 
for the student. M.D 


CoME OVER InTO Maceponia. The Story of a Ten-Year Adventure in Uplifting a 
War-Torn People. By Harold B. Allen. 1943. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 8%" 54". xviii + 313 pp. Illus. $3.00.) 


THis story of rural reconstruction in the poorest part of Greece comes at a pecu- 
liarly timely moment. For one thing it shows the long-term repercussions of mass 
deportations, some 1.3 million Greeks having been involved in the so-called Smyrna 
disaster of 1922; for another it gives a practical scheme for rural reconstruction appli- 
cable to almost any part of Eastern Europe where the poverty of the peasant has so 
far baffled Governmental intervention. Mr. Allen, from 1928 to 1938 in charge of a 
reconstruction work in Macedonia, shows in detail how his venture developed until a 
plan had been found that could, in future, easily be carried out by any Government 
willing to bring prosperity toits peasant population. Itisan inspiring story since the 
conditions in Macedonia were, at the outset, almost hopeless, the poverty seemed 
unbelievable, the living habits and conditions in this malaria-infested territory almost 
the worst possible, measured by any standard. The task appeared doubly hopeless 
since, added to constitutional peasant reluctance to accept a foreigner’s advice, or 
any advice, the Macedonian farmer had seen the arrival of about a million refugees 
from Turkey. Yet, Mr. Allen and his few helpers overcame all difficulties, brought 
new prosperity and even recreational facilities like travelling libraries (travelling on 
donkeys!) to these Macedonian communities. 

The book is badly written, especially its first few chapters; but its practital value 
as a guide towards East European reconstruction is extremely high. In fact, it con- 
stitutes a ready-made and experimentally well-tried plan that can be put into oper- 
ation again by any relief organization working in Eastern Europe at the end of this 
war. There are thirty-one well-chosen photographs, to illustrate all the activities 
covered by the American Near East Relief in Macedonia. F. W. Pick 





COLONEL BECK AND His Poticy. By Stanislaw Mackiewicz. 1944. (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 834” Xx 534”. 139 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THis is a stimulating book, written by a well-known independent Polish publicist, 
formerly of Vilna, and now in London. 
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The author is an admirer of Marshal Pilsudski and, in general, of the Marshal's 
policy. He goes so far indeed as to state that in his opinion he was “‘the greatest 
statesman Poland and Lithuania had known since Chrobry and Gedymin.” He justi- 
fies the Polish-German Agreement of January 26, 1934 and Beck’s declaration at 
Geneva of September 1934 that Poland would no longer collaborate with the League 
in carrying out the Minority Treaties. From the moment of Pilsudski’s death in May 
1935, however, Mr. Mackiewicz says, Beck carried on a policy which, while it was a 
right one up to the Marshal’s death, became more and more out of date as international 
conditions rapidly changed. Beck, he says, completely failed to understand the 
change that took place in Poland’s position owing to the ‘radical change in the balance 
of power between Germany and Poland, to the latter’s disadvantage.’’ The author’s 
view is that ‘‘there were for Poland only two alternatives: war against Germany, or 
an understanding with Germany.”’ Beck on the other hand “embarked on a policy 
of conciliation ... without settling the differences which existed between the two 
countries.”” This he considers to have been Beck’s primary error. Subsidiary mis- 
takes, which he enumerates and discusses, were in his opinion due to a failure to realize 
the gravity of the German menace in time, and to an inability to realize that the 
apparent success which Beck’s policy had in the last two years before the outbreak 
of war was in large measure due to the fact that his policy fitted in (though without 
any conscious design on Beck’s part) with that of Germany. 


ABOUT THE CURZON LINE AND OTHER LiNEs. By Casimir Smogorzewski. 1944. 
(London: Free Europe. Free Europe Pamphlet No. 7. 2nd Edition, revised. 
8%4"x 5%". 27pp. Map. 6d.) 

Lwow AND WILNo. By Casimir Smogorzewski. 1944. (London: Free Europe. 
Free Europe Pamphlet No.9. 84” 5%". 27 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

These are two excellent pamphlets which give just the facts and the figures which it 


is necessary to know in support of the Polish case, and which no one is so well qualified as 
Dr. Smogorzewski to give. 


THE FAcE OF PoLAND. By Bernard Newman. 1944. (Birkenhead: Polish Publi- 
cations Committee. 734’ x5”. 36pp. Maps. Illus. n.p.) 

PoLAND’s ProcGrEss 1919-1939. Edited by Michael Murray. With an Introduction 
by Sir Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 1944. (London: Murray. 
10” x 714". xii +152 pp. Illus. Mapend-papers. 10s. 6d.) 


THESE two up-to-date publications fulfil a useful purpose by bringing out the 
character of the modern Polish State of 1918-39; the first in pamphlet form with a 
pleasantly readable text; the second depending mainly on its first-class illustrations 
and wealth of data, admirably printed and reproduced. These publications are useful 
in showing the economic and national life of the Poland of today, as distinct from its 
literature and politics. 


U.S.S.R. 


BEFORE THE STORM. Recollections. By I. M. Maisky, formerly Soviet Ambassador 
in London. Translated from the Russian by Gerard Shelley. 1944. (London, 
New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 84” x 514". 176 pp. Illus. 15s.) 

RED PRELUDE. A Biography of A. I. Zhelyabov. By David Footman. 1944. ° 
(London: Cresset Press. 8X 5’. 250 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

STALIN AND ETERNAL Russia. By Walter Kolarz. 1944. (London: Lindsay 
Drummond. 7%” x5”. 144pp. Maps. 6s.) 


THE present instalment of Ambassador Maisky’s reminiscences—let us hope it is 
not the last—takes the story of his life up to the age of seventeen and a half when he 
left his home at Omsk for the University of St. Petersburg. But the English parallel 
would be misleading. The family and the school naturally bulk large but M. Maisky, 
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unlike many of our own fledgling revolutionaries, was not formed for his métier by 
dislike of compulsory games or parental restraints. It is true that it was only when 
on his journey to the university, that M. Maisky picked up a translation of the Webbs’ 
History of Trade Unionism, which first pointed out for him the future direction of his 
energies; but the hitherto uncanalized feelings of revolt and protest which animated 
him were genuine enough. They were the product of what he had already observed 
of the seamier side of the old régime and also of a highly critical intellect fostered by 
his early scientific and literary enthusiasms. The former interest he owed to his 
father—a fine example of the minor intelligentzia of the provinces which was a new 
class on the Russian scene. The elder Maisky, an orphan of peasant parentage from 
the Kherson province, had, thanks to a devoted uncle, received both a grammar-school 
and university education and had then been granted a “‘stipendia” or bursary, (not 
stipend as here translated) by the State in order to get a doctor’s training, upon con- 
dition that he became an army surgeon. In the latter humdrum profession he con- 
tinued until 1921, when he retired to spend the remaining seventeen years of his life 
in the scientific research which had throughout been his real passion. The literary 
culture of the young Maisky—a culture whose breadth formed a remarkable contrast 
to the narrow pedantry of his official schooling—was more characteristic of his gen- 
eration. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about it was its European outlook. 
For Maisky, Marx was preceded by Heine and the Webbs by Byron. One may wonder 
if the new Russia appreciates the full value of this genuine internationalism of the old. 

Both for its personal sketches and for its picture of a vanished society, this is an 
appealing book. Mr. Shelley, in spite of one or two bad lapses into “‘translator’s 
English,” has managed to do justice to M. Maisky’s obviously considerable literary 
gifts, even to the extent of verse translations of some of the latter’s own schoolboy 
effusions. 


Few English writers have shown themselves to be aware of the mass of historical 
material on pre-Revolutionary Russia which has become available in the last few years. 
Mr. Footman has turned this material to excellent use for his study of the Narodnaya 
Volya Party and of the assassination of Alexander II. It is perhaps not praising it too 
highly to say that it ranks with Professor E. H. Carr’s studies of Herzen and Bakunin 
and is in a sense complementary to them. Unlike some other novelists turned his- 
torian, Mr. Footman makes no effort to embroider the facts. Indeed his pleasant and 
unobtrusive style enhances the tragic content and implications of his narrative. How 
little oppressive, how respectful of the individual does even a tyranny of the mid- 
nineteenth century appear by comparison with our own totalitarian monsters! What 
strange fatality drove so much youthful energy and idealism into sordid and hopeless 
conspiracy? It is a subject worth pondering and Mr. Footman’s painstaking study 
of the background and character of the revolutionary leaders supplies more than one 
clue. A short but useful bibliography and valuable short biographies of the revo- 
lutionary leaders of the time, complete a book which no student of Russia can afford 
to neglect. 


Intending readers of Mr. Kolarz’s short study of a great subject should not be 
put off by its flamboyant title nor by the opaque style in which it is written. Nothing 
has so bedevilled the relations between the Western world and Soviet Russia as much 
as the fact that the latter has been viewed so largely through the eyes of non-Russian 
communists. It is curious in what insular breasts creeds of extreme internationalism 
are normally harboured. Mr. Kolarz tries to remedy some of the resulting miscon- 
ceptions by showing the way in which the Soviet patriotism of today has incorporated 
the most heroic and constructive achievements of the old Russia. To what extent 
the new “nationalism” is likely to be permanent, how far it is likely to influence the 
Soviet Union’s foreign policy after the war—these are questions to which different 
enquirers will give different answers. But the evidence collected in this book, evidence 
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drawn from a wide range of recent Soviet literature, will be valuable. It drives home 
the lesson how important it is that every effort should be made to see that current 
Soviet books and periodicals are available as widely as possible, and that for the non- 
Russian reading public there should be an ample flow of translations and abstracts. 
Few of us can go to Soviet Russia; few of those who went in the past would seem to 
have profited much by the experience in as far as understanding the country was 
concerned; all the more reason then to seek the illumination of the written word. 
The appendices consist of the list of “‘dates” in Russian history which every Soviet 
schoolchild must know and a miniature Russian ‘“‘who’s who,” past and present, which 
is not without its uses. 


Max BELOFF 


THE U.S.S.R. An Economic and Social Survey. By S. P. Turin, D.Sc. 1944. 
(London: Methuen. 834” 514". viii +219 pp. Maps. 16s.) 


Tus might have been an extremely useful publication if the author had taken 
more trouble to check the accuracy of his material. It covers many points in Soviet 
administration about which it is often extremely difficult to get information in English. 
Unfortunately, though the make-up of Dr. Turin’s book is concise and workmanlike, 
it is anything but workmanlike in execution. The whole section on economic regions, 
for example, abounds in mistakes and inaccuracies which might easily have been 
rectified if the author had kept track of current developments in the U.S.S.R. Thus 
the Gorky, North Caucasian and Northern Kray, described by Dr. Turin, no longer 
exist on the administrative map of the U.S.S.R. and should at least have their proper 
designations in a text-book of this kind. Other mistakes are even more misleading. 
Nakhichevan is an autonomous region of the Azerbaidzhan S.S.R. and not a suburb 
of Rostov-on-Don (p. 70); the capital of Kirghizia is Frunze (as stated on p. 102), 
and not Dzalal-Abad (as on p. 99), and so on, making a list which is completely un- 
justifiable in a reference work of this kind. Owing to the dearth of reliable, up-to-date 
works in English on the geography and administrative divisions of the U.S.S.R., there 
is no doubt that this book could fulfil a most useful purpose if the author would revise 
the present slipshod text. It is a great pity that this was not done in the first place 
as the conception of the book is excellent. 

C. G, 


LENINGRAD. By Alexander Werth. 1944. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8” x 514”. 
189 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir should not be necessary to commend a book on Russia by Alexander Werth. 
Of all the correspondents from the English-speaking world upon whom we have had 
to rely for our picture of the Russian scene in war-time, Mr. Werth is much the best. 
The present work is primarily based on a short visit made by the author to his native 
city in September 1943. From what he then saw and from what he was there told, 
he has reconstructed a picture of the long siege of Leningrad—an ordeal which was 
at the same time the grimmest and most heroic of the war. Heroism, individual or 
collective, is not easy to describe and it isa measure of Mr. Werth’s art that the people 
of Leningrad, their achievements and their sufferings, are made credible for us. For 
those whose interest has already turned to the future, two points may be noted. 
First, whatever may have been the case elsewhere, in Leningrad the traditions of the 
Revolution are still an inspiration, as well as the national memories of an earlier time. 
Leningrad survives; St. Petersburg is beyond resurrection. Secondly, the people of 
Leningrad have not only Russian lives to avenge, and a great city to rebuild and 
restore; they have also the destruction of great treasures of the past to mourn and 
to exact retribution for. The quite wanton and deliberate looting and demolition of 
the great imperial palaces and their art collections—these actions, as well as the 
foulest of atrocities—are what the people of Leningrad will remember about the 
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Germans who were their neighbours through the long and hungry months. They will 
not readily believe in the myth of the kind cultured German who only needs a little 
“‘re-education”’ to be brought back into the European community; they know the 
German for what he is, and it will go hard with those who stand between them and 
their just demands. For Leningrad, “security” and “reparation’”’ are meaningful 
words. 

Max BELOFF 


RussIA AND Post-War Europe. By David J. Dallin. Translated by F. K. Lawrence. 
1943. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 81% 5%". xii + 230 pp. $2.75.) 


THIs is an important book, not so much for its judgments or even its prophecies, 
but for the well-documented survey of the role played by Great Britain and Germany 
in Soviet policy. The author, an exile from Tsarist Russia, was a member of the 
Moscow Soviet and he is nothing if not realistic in his approach to Russian foreign 
policy. His dislike of British capitalism is obvious; the more weight must be attached 
to his explanation of Britain’s role in Soviet policy which shows only too plainly that 
past misunderstandings were not at all limited to the British side (as some recent 
British publications want us to believe). In fact, his quotations from Mr. Churchill’s 
past utterances about Communism tally only too well with his remarkable references 
to M. Stalin’s past judgments about English capitalism. The result is 4 well-balanced 
survey, almost rudely factual about the past. But I wonder what those who call 
themselves “realists” will make of Dr. Dallin’s reference to Russia’s war-aims of 
1914-17? He asserts that the expansion of Russia’s influence, as then, to the west 
and south will prove his thesis that Russia prefers expansion to post-war alliances. 
Only as an after-thought does our author admit that a new Russian policy, trusting 
in her British and American partners, will give Europe a long and lasting peace. 

F. W. P. 


Soviet Russia Buiitps Acain. By J. G. Kekwick. 1944. (London: Central Books. 
A “Russia Today” Publication. 74%" XK 434”. 16 pp. 3d.) 
This pamphlet is propagandist rather than informative. Comprehensive figures are 


lacking, but there are some interesting details to be found in the extracts from the British 
and Soviet press on the work of reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. 


AFRICA 


THE AFRICAN AS SUCKLING AND AS ADULT. A Psychological Study. By J. F. Ritchie, 
Principal of Barotse National School, Mongu, Northern Rhodesia. 1943. 
(Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia: The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Oxford: 
Blackwell. Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No.9. 8%” X5%”". 61 pp. 2s.) 


THE author, using a Freudian technique, has analysed a number of Africans in 
the group of tribes classified as the Malozi in Barotseland, where he has been for 
seventeen years as a Government education officer. He does not find ‘‘racial differ- 
ences in the mature of mental processes” but holds that the suckling of the African 
child has a psychological effect of the first importance: 

Because of a long period of unbroken indulgence as a nursling, ended by an unbearably 
sudden and severe weaning, the African has two diametrically opposite convictions about 
himself, reflected in an equivalent unbalanced attitude to the world. At one level of 
his mind he is omnipotent, at another he feels absolutely impotent, while the world is 
divided into two forces—a benevolent power which would give him everything for nothing, 
and a malevolent which would deprive him of even life itself. As the world of reality 
denies his omnipotence, he is thrown back on the opposite conviction and remains helpless 
and psychically dependent on parents and parent-surrogates all his days. 


His argument is thought-provoking, but his extreme claims are unconvincing. 
This method of suckling and weaning is widespread among peasant people who have 
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not necessarily developed these characteristics any more than have all Africans. ? No 
information is given on the language in which the analysis was conducted nor on the 
details of the technique used. One is bound to ask whether the author has excluded 
many other factors in the environment which account for development or lack of 
development, and also to question his generalizations about Africans based on limited 
experiments. 


MARGARET WRONG 


Arrican Music. By A. M. Jones. 1943. (Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia: The 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Oxford: Blackwell. Rhodes-Livingstone Mu- 
seum Occasional Papers, No. 2. 8%” 5%". 33 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


“AFRICAN music is predominantly singing and drumming with dancing” writes 
the author of this pamphlet, who has for many years been a student of the music of 
tribes of Northern Rhodesia. He finds Africans unconscious of any organized theory 
behind their music and he does not agree that it is built on a pentatonic scale though 
there are pentatonic tunes. He emphasizes the beauty and strength of the melody 
achieved by Africans, the spontaneity of their music, and their “passionate love of 
harmony.” In mastery of rhythm they are as far in advance of Europeans “‘as manhood 
is from infancy” basing rhythm on multiple main beats, many distinct rhythms being 
intertwined. Sections on the Kalimba or African piano, on drumming and on songs 
show that African music is an essential part of daily life. Rhythmic acts are accom- 
panied by song and special occasions, such as marriage, are marked by new songs 
composed by participants as part of the ceremonies with the help of experienced song- 
makers, and songs are accompanied by dancing. This pamphlet indicates the urgent 
need of research on melody, rhythm and instruments, and the importance of adequate 
recording both for purposes of study and for preservation of valuable musical material. 
It also indicates alluring fields of research into the social significance of African music. 

Notes on the collection of musical instruments in the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, 
on the social background of Barotse music by the director of that museum, and a 
bibliography are included. 

MARGARET WRONG. 


INDIA 


THe Hinpvu-Musiim Questions. By Beni Prasad, Professor of Politics, University 
of Allahabad. 2nd and Revised Edition. 1943. (Anarkali, Lahore: The Minerva 
Book Shop. Minerva Series on Government, Monograph No. 2. 714" x 434”. 
164 pp. Rs. 2/8/.) 


A second edition of this book by the Professor of Politics in the University of 
Allahabad is very welcome; for it is far the best Indian study of the crux of the Indian 
problem that has so far been published. The outcome of discussion with friends and 
colleagues, Hindu and Muslim, it maintains a high standard of academic objectiveness, 
and it pleads with persuasive moderation for the maintenance of Indian unity. In 
sharp contrast with the violence and make-belief of party politics, it frankly faces the 
facts and soberly explains them. Its quality may be illustrated by the following points. 
(1) The present Hindu-Muslim tension is not only due to the development of self- 
government, but also to “‘Revivalism,” which, originating in a reaction against Western 
thought, threw Hinduism and Islam back to a past when they were more antagonistic 
than they have since become. (2) ‘Orthodox parliamentarism” is unworkable in India. 
“The majority principle is at bottom not an official maxim but a rule of expediency, 
and has always to be so interpreted as to command minority affirmation.”” The Con- 
gress rejection of Coalition Governments in 1937, though not altogether unnatural in 
the circumstances, wasa grave mistake. (3) The chief danger of the Pakistan campaign 
is that it ‘‘weakens the will to agreement.” It seizes on communal differences and 
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magnifies them into fundamentals. It may so inflame an ‘immature public” as to 
make it difficult to retreat. One outstanding merit of the book as a whole is that it 
is realistic without being pessimistic. Dr. Prasad believes that the claim to disrupt 
India will not be able to survive a closer examination of what it actually means, espe- 
cially with regard to defence; and, looking further forward, he sees hope for a steady 
tempering of Hindu-Muslim antagonism not only in the impact of modern ideas and 
the spread of education but in the economic development of India and the consequent 
re-alignment of Indian politics on those economic issues in which communal interests 
areidentical. Finally, Dr. Prasad makes a constructive contribution to the problem of 
outlining a constitutional settlement. It is, in effect, a modification of the federal 
scheme of 1935 with some new and valuable suggestions for allaying Muslim anxieties, 
and it deserves fuller treatment than can be accorded it at the end of a brief review. 
Suffice it to say that, taken with the rest of this admirable book, it disproves the libel 
that the realistic conciliatory and practical mentality required for constitutional self- 
determination is not to be found in India. 
R. CourLanp 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


CHINA AND Britain. By Sir John T. Pratt. 1944. (London: Collins. The Nations 
and Britain Series. 834" 534". 127 pp. Illus. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume sets out within the limits of 127 pages (many of which are taken 
up with illustrations) to interpret China and the Chinese people to the British public 
and is certainly more successful in doing so than many a tome three or four times 
its size. 

The first chapter, entitled ““The Navigator,” leads one by well-beaten tracks from 
the early contacts of the Middle Ages to the days of the East India Company and the 
clipper ship. The second section, ‘“The Botanists,” strikes more original ground in 
reviewing the activities of British plant hunters in China from the days of Fortune to 
those of Wilson, Forrest, Farrer, Purdom and Kingdon Ward. 

These opening pages are followed by chapters on ‘‘China’s Gifts to the West,” 
such as porcelain, lacquer, tea and silk; on “Ancient China,” and ‘“China’s Civiliza- 
tion,” interpreted as a social order based on the family as the microcosm of the State, 
with the sense of moral obligation taking the place of the Western ‘‘rule of law’’; on 
“Philosophy and Religion,’ interpreting and explaining Taoism, Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and how these three religious beliefs have been able to exist peaceably 
side by side; and on “‘Art,” including a delightful little essay on Chinese writing. 

The two closing sections deal with ‘‘Some Influences” (of Chinese and western 
cultures upon one another), and ‘‘Modern China,” the latter reviewing China’s circum- 
stances from the “‘melancholy period”’ of the nineteenth century to the re-birth of the 
new nationalist China and the present day. As the author rightly points out, it was 
China’s misfortune that the decay of her political system came upon her just at the 
time when the march of science in the West had produced the modern industrial mili- 
tary State. The nations of the West fell into the error of believing the Chinese people 
to be decadent when it was only their political system which had runits course. The 
great renaissance of nationalist China followed on the “nadir of humiliation” in 1900, 
and is now, as all friends of China hope and believe, in course of building up through 
long years of trial and tribulation a strong, stable and united Chinese State. 

The author is to be congratulated on having compressed within the pages of this 
small volume so much interesting and often original information and discussion con- 
cerning China and the Chinese; and the editor and publishers are also to be congra- 
tulated on the style of the book, and especially on the illustrations of Chinese scenes 
and Chinese objects of art which decorate its pages and add greatly to its charm. The 
reviewer's only criticism concerns the absence of an index or even a table of contents. 


Eric TEICHMAN 
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WE Butt anp DeEstRoYED. By Douglas Bailey. 1944. (London, New York, Mel- 
bourne: Hurst & Blackett. 834” 5%". 132 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. BAILEY is a young engineer who went to Malaya at the beginning of 1941 
as an assistant in the Public Works Department. His book is very largely a personal - 
story of the invasion of Malaya by the Japanese. 

He gives us a day-to-day narrative of the British forces, overwhelmed in numbers 
and in equipment, being driven slowly down the Peninsula to the horror and wonder- 
ment of the local population. It is the familiar story of blitzkrieg on a peaceful and 
trusting people and bears a striking resemblance in all the essential points to the 
invasions of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. Finally, there is the 
graphic account of his own escape from Singapore and his eventual arrival in Australia 
after many adventures and vicissitudes. 

When Mr. Bailey attempts to deal with the larger issues in the campaign he is 
very obviously handicapped by the necessarily limited picture of events and by his 
very short experience of the country and its people. He is, for example, historically 
inaccurate when he says that ‘“‘the military opened up Malaya and left the country to 
the civilians for thirty years.” He praises the loyalty of the Gurkhas and Indians but 
suggests that ‘‘a disturbing proportion” of the Asiatic population assisted the Japanese 
in various ways. He does not adduce a single iota of proof or recount any personal 
experiences to support this allegation. He also has hard, and, I think, rather priggish 
things to say about the European population, especially the women. His solitary 
experience of them for a few months in one outstation was possibly unfortunate. 

In two respects, however, he is on firmer ground. The first is where he reminds 
us of Great Britain’s staggering commitments in other parts of the world at the moment 
when we were attacked by Japan. Secondly, he expresses a robust faith in the future. 
Just as now he has had to write that we built and destroyed, so obviously he hopes 
that before long he can write of how we destroyed and re-built. 

L. D. GAMMANS 


Burma. By Ma Mya Sein. 1944. (London, New York, Bombay: Oxford University 
Press. 714" X 434'". 39 pp. Map. 1s.) 


A book has long been needed to bridge the gap between the Burma of Fielding 
Hall and Sir George Scott and the urgent, awakening Burma as we last knew it in 1942. 
Those who seek to know more of the Burmese themselves will be disappointed with 
Ma Mya Sein’s pamphlet, but it gives a very clear, well-rounded account of the 
country, its history, people and place in the modern world. The form of government 
set up in 1937 may astonish those who were unaware of the very large degree of 
freedom, greater than that attained by India, which Burma had already reached in 
spite of her inexperience in the responsibilities of government; and the realization of 
this fact may perhaps help to explain the rapidity of Japanese success in the Burma 
campaign. 

It is a pity that Ma Mya Sein, herself the most experienced woman in Burmese 
public life up to the time of the evacuation, should offer no concrete suggestion for a 
more workable future government for her country. So long as no new policy is 
outlined for Burma much practical work for the rehabilitation of that country remains 
at a standstill. 

Rut S. DONNISON 


PEOPLES OF SouTH East Asta. By Bruno Lasker. Prepared under the Auspices of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1944. (London: 
Gollancz. 8” 5%". 183 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

This book, first published in New York by Knopf, and in Toronto by the Ryerson 


Press, was reviewed at length in the July issue of International Affairs (pp. 446-7). The 
edition now published in London by Gollancz is of particular value at this time. 
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Paciric OCEAN HANDBOOK. By Eliot G. Mears. 2nd Edition. 1944. (California: 
James Ladd Delkin. 634” x 4”. x +198 pp. Illus. Maps. Cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.00.) 

An enterprise of which both author and publisher can well be proud. The handbook 
was written particularly for the use of military forces in the Pacific area but is useful to 
anyone needing geographical and scientific knowledge of conditions there. The second 
edition contains additional appendices on coral islands and monsoons and an enlarged index. 


UNITED STATES 


THE AMERICAN ProBLEM. By D. W. Brogan. 1944. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 
8" 5%". 176 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


READERS of Professor Brogan’s latest book will be well advised to begin with the 
“Conclusion.” It is not till the last page but one that the reader is really informed of 
the nature of the American “problem” to the solution of which the book is offered as 
a contribution: ‘The American problem is the British problem, the French problem, 
the Polish problem, the reconciliation of real national autonomy, of real national 
tradition, with the needs of a new world society.” Perhaps it is because the title 
arouses false expectations that the new book is so much less satisfying than its brilliant 
predecessor and counterpart, The English People. It lacks neither the wit nor the 
erudition nor the humanity of the earlier book. Nor can the analysis of the historical, 
geographical, climatic and cultural factors that have shaped the American people fail 
altogether in its object of helping us to ‘‘understand each other.”’ Frequently, as in 
the sections on the outlook of the Middle Western farmer or on the position of the 
Catholics in American society, Professor Brogan is at his brilliant best. But the new 
work is less closely knit together. The trick of allusive writing is often carried to 
extremes of unintelligibility. And, above all, it somehow fails to answer the questions 
which we, on this side of the Atlantic, ask about America. ‘The American Problem,”’ 
as defined by the author, no doubt is not equivalent to America’s problems which here 
find their way for the most part only into parentheses. Again, it may be part of the 
job of ‘understanding each other”’ to appreciate the advantage of social inequality 
in education in that it early impresses ‘fan awkward truth on the boy or girl who is 
both mediocre and poor” (p. 141). But are not the features of American society which 
such quietism glosses over also part of ‘‘the American problem”’ of 1944? The British 
reader may be left to wonder whether Professor Brogan would not have helped him 
more had he been less aware of his American audience. 


H. W. Arndt 


SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, U.S.A. Compiled from the Congress- 
ional Record of the United States of America, vol. 1, no. 1. September 1943 to 
January 1944. (Canada: Issued under the authority of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association [United Kingdom and Dominion of Canada Branches.] London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 914” x 6”. vi+ 146 pp. 6s.) 


TuIs new quarterly publication, issued by the Empire Parliamentary Association 
is a summary of proceedings in the Congress of the United States, and concentrates 
on matters likely to be of interest to members of the British Commonwealth; it has 
intentionally been kept as short as possible. Within this limited scope, and aided by 
the clarity of its printing and arrangement, which compare favourably with that of 
the official Congressional Record, the volume should fulfil admirably its purpose of 
promoting closer co-operation and fuller understanding among the parliamentary 
representatives of the English-speaking democracies. 

As is pointed out in the introduction, this first number is fortunate in being able 
to include what in fact comprises the greater part of the issue, the debates on two 
Resolutions—the Connally and the Fulbright—which are of major importance in 
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assessing the prospects of collaboration for future peace. The various trends of 
opinion on this subject, which were apparent during the full and lengthy discussions 
on these Resolutions, are well brought out in the Summary, as is something of the 
give-and-take of debate. The great importance of the work done by the Committees 
of Congress is emphasized by the fact that each Resolution was finally carried, by a 
very large majority, in the form recommended by the respective committees on foreign 
affairs. 

This number also includes Mr. Cordell Hull’s address to Congress on the Moscow 
Conference, the President’s 1944 Message on the State of the Union, discussion of the 
treaty-making powers of the Senate and of a proposal for a Congressional question 
period, and a statement on the Joint Parliamentary Conference at Ottawa. Amongst 
the Appendices is a useful note on the organization, powers and work of Congress. 


B.N. 


THE AMERICAN SENATE AND WORLD PEACE. By Kenneth Colegrove. 1944. (New 
York: Vanguard. 734” X54". 209 pp. $2.00.) 


THE purpose of this book is to discover how the United States can play its part 
in world affairs without having the will of the people thwarted by the power of the 
Senate minority to block treaties. The result is a combination of political pamphlet 
and serious discussion, the former on the whole gaining the upper hand. For although 
the book contains a fair amount of solid material, this is obscured by attacks on 
individual isolationists, their personal views, their legislative records and even at 
times the motives which prompted their activities. 

A recurring theme is democracy and democratic methods, but the reader searches 
in vain for any consistent idea behind these phrases. Majority rule is stated to be 
democratic, and hence the constitution of the United States Senate is plainly found 
to be undemocratic; yet when this body by a simple majority acts in association with 
the lower house it becomes mysteriously purified and the results are approved. Later 
in the book, however, the submission of trade agreements to a voie of both houses is 
deprecated because that would lead to log-rolling, which the author apparently ranks 
with “rancor, delusions of grandeur, and partizanship” as ‘‘stumbling blocks to the 
democratic process.”’ It is surely pertinent to enquire what kind of a democracy this 
is which excludes log-rolling, partizanship, and even delusions of grandeur. This 
natural bewilderment becomes even greater when confronted with the author’s ap- 
parent agreement with the defence of the Trade Agreements Act (giving limited 
powers to conclude executive agreements) as being ‘in keeping with the legitimate 
development of the power to govern’ —for whatever that high-sounding phrase may 
mean, it does not have a very democratic ring. 

The author is also much perturbed about the quality of political personnel, 
although this may be attributed, perhaps, to the “undemocratic” character of the 
Senate. For the book records in all seriousness that American Senators like to give 
“ponderous advice on subjects on which their competence is not extensive,’ and 
“very few members of the Senate are students of economics, political science, or 
sociology. Still fewer attend the sessions of learned societies.” The ‘‘democratic”’ 
legislature which Professor Colegrove apparently expects, he will never find in this 
world, unless, indeed, he innocently believes that the ‘“‘democratic” lower house is 
filled with these august personages whom he is unable to discover in the Senate. It is, 
to put it mildly, somewhat disturbing to find that a book, which is devoted to the 
theme of finding a way to make the treaty power more a part of democratic processes 
in the United States, has no clear conception of what this involves and what are bound 
to be the obvious accompaniments of popular election. 

The book is unquestionably opportune, and its purpose is praiseworthy; but its 
merits as a serious discussion of the problem go little further. One turns with renewed 
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pleasure and appreciation to Laski’s trenchant and penetrating discussion on the same 
subject in The American Presidency, which in twenty-four pages does a far better job. 
Professor Colegrove’s book contains a comprehensive bibliography, and although it 
does not mention Laski’s volume, it mentions everything else from Rex Stout and 
Edith Bolling Wilson to Cooley and the Congressional Record. There is no index. 


R. MacG. Dawson 


Wuaat Is Our Destiny? By Norman Thomas. 1944. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. 8%” X 5%”. viii + 192 pp. $2.00.) 


Mr. NorMAN THOMAS believes that the United States can best help in preserving 
world peace by solving its home problems. The trouble is that domestic problems are 
so often inseparable from foreign. His principal béte noir is perhaps imperialism, his 
hatred of which—consistently extending over his whole mature lifetime—leads him to 
some unrealistic and wishful thinking. ‘It is a cause for despair to believe,” he says, 
“that the allies have no other purpose than to hand over Hong Kong, Burma and 
Malaya, Indo-China, and the East Indies to the empires from which Japan took them.” 
But he fails to indicate what would, or might, happen if these lands reverted to those 
from whom their erstwhile “rulers” took them. 

His other proposals are largely economic and put forth an interesting and con- 
structive eight-point programme for the rebuilding of the world of tomorrow. It 
has value not only for itself but as coming from the leader of that American socialism 
which, between communism and the New Deal, has seen itself, perhaps temporarily, 
edged out of the contemporary scene. The book is not cheerful reading for either 
conservative or radical. While Mr. Thomas keeps a tolerance and good temper in 
argument which is characteristic of his humanitarianism, he seems in the present case 
not to have taken the time to give his ideas the critical and analytical treatment which 
their importance deserves. 


JuLIaN Park 





